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TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 

My LoPvD, ' ' Anno 

‘OOME eftates are held in England^ by paying a 
£ne at the change of every lord : I have enjoyed 
the patronage of your family, from the time of your 
excellent grandfather to this prefent day. I liaie de- 
dicated the tranflation of the lives of Plutarch to the 
frit Duke; and have celebrated the memory oT your 
heroic father. Though I am very Ihort of the age of 
NeHotj yet I have lived to a third generation of your 
houfe.; and by your Grace’s favour am admitted ilill to 
hold from you by the fame tenure. 

I am not vain enough to boalf that I have deferved 
the value of fo illuflrious a line; but my fortune is the 
greater, that for three defcents they have been pleafed 
to diilinguifh my poems from thofe of other men ; and 
have accordingly made me their peculiar care. May it 
be permitted me to fay. That as your grandfather and 
father were cherilhed and adorned with ho'nours by 
two fucceffive monarchs, fo I have been efleemed and 
patronized by the grandfather, the father, and the fon, 
defeended from one of the moft ancient, mod: con- 
fpicQOus, and moll deferving families in Europe. 

It is truev^ that by dehyiag the payment of my lafl 
fine, when it was due your Grace’s accefiion to, the 
B z titles 
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titles^ and patrimonies of your houfe, I may feem^ in 
xigour of law, to- have made a forfeiture of my claim; 
yet my heart has always been devoted to your fervice: 
and fince you have been graciouily pleafed, by your 
permiflion of this addrefs, to accept the tender of my 
duty, it is not yet too late to lay thefe volumes at your 
feet. 

The world is fenfible that you worthily fucceed, not 
oiily to the honours of your anceftors, but alfo to their 
virtues* The long chain of magnanimity, courage, 
eaiinefs of accefs, and defire of doing good even to the 
prejudice of your fortune, is fo far from being broken 
in your Grace, that the precious metal yet runs pure 
to the newefl link of it: which I will not call the laft, 
becaufe I hope and pray, it may defcend to late poUe- 
Tity: and your flouiilhing youth, and that of your 
excellent Dutchefs, are happy omens of my willv 

It is obferved by Livy and by others, that fome of 
thenpbleft Roman families retained t refembknce of 
their anceftry, not only in their lhapes and features, 
but alfo in their manners, their qualities, and the 
diftinguilhing charaders of their minds ; fome lines 
were noted for a ftern, rigid virtue, favage, haughty, 
'parfimonious, and unpopular : others were more fweet, 
and alfable; made of a more pliant paile, humble, 
courteous, and obliging; fludious of doing charitable 
offices, and diffiufive of the goods which they enjoyed* 
The lafb of thefe is the proper and indelible charader 
. of your Grace s family. God Almighty has endued 
joii with a foftnefs, a beneficence, an attradive beha- 
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viour winning on the hearts of others ; and fo feijltble 
of their mifeijs that the wounds of fortune feem not 
inilifted on them, but on yourfelf. You are fo ready 
to redrefs, that you almoft prevent tlieir wifhes, and 
always exceed their expedations : as if what was yours, 
was not your own, and not given you to poffefs,. but 
to beilow' on wanting merit. But this is a topic which 
I inuil call in fhades, left I offend your modefty, wdiich 
is fo far from being oftentatious of the good you do, 
that it blufties even to have it known and therefore I- 
muft leave you to the fatisfadion and teftimony of your 
own confcience, which though it be a ftlent panegyric, 
is yet the beft. 

You "are fo eafy of accefs, that Poplicola was not 
more, whofe doors were opened on the outfide to fave 
the people even the common civility of afking entrance ; 
where all were equally admitted; W'here nothing that 
was reafonable was denied; where misfortune \vas a 
powerful recommendation, and where (I can fcarce 
forbear faying] that w^ant itfelf was a powerful media- 
tor, and was next to merits 

The hiftory of Peru affures us, that their Incas^ 
above all their, titles, efteeined that the higheft, which 
called them Lovers of the poor n a name more glorious 
than the Felix, Pius, and Auguftus of the Roman 
emperors ; which w’-ere epithets of flattery, delerved by 
few of them ; and not running in a blood like the per« 
petual genticnefs, and inherent goodncfs of the Ormond ' 
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Gdd, as it is the pureft, fo it is the fofteft, and moft 
duaile of all metals : iron, which is the hardeft, fa- 
thers ruft, corrodes itfelf; and is therefore fubjecl^o 
corruption : it was never intended for coins and medals,,, 
or to bear faces and the infcriptions of the great. Indeed 
it is fit for armour, to bear off infults, and preferre the 
wearer in the day of battle: but the danger once re- 
pelled, It IS laid afide by the brave, as a garment too 
rough for civil converfation : a neceffary guard in war, 
but too harih and cumberfome in peace, and which 
keeps off the embraces of a more humane life. 

^ For this reafon, my lord, though you have courage 
in an heroical degree, yet I afcribe it to you, but as 
your fecond attribute: mercy, beneficence, and com- 
panion, claim precedence, as they are firft iiv the divine- 
natur^ An intrepid courage, which is inherent in 
your Grace, is at bell but a holiday kind of virtue, to 
be feldom exercifed, and never but in cafes of neceffity • 
affability, mildnefs, tendemefs, and a word, wdiich I 
would fain bring back to its original fignification of 
virtue, I mean Good -nature, are of daily ufe: they are 
the bread of mankind, and ftaff of life : neitherfio-hs 
nor tears nor groans, nor curfes of the vanquilhed] 
follow ads of companion, and of charity: but a fin- 

cere pleafure and ferenity of mind, in him who per- 
forms an a^ion of mercy, which cannot fuffer the mis- 
fortunes of another, without redrefs; left they lliould 
brmga kind of contagion along with them„and poUute 
the happinefs which he enjoys, ^ ^ 

Yet 


but here, where the ful:)je(5i: is fo friiitfi 
overcomes tlic reaper, I am Ihortened ! 
can oniy fee what is forbidden me to 
not permitted me to commend you acc 
tent of my widies, and much lefs is i; 
make my commendations equal to yoi 
in this frugality of your praifes, then 
which I cannot omit, without detra^ 
chara^fler. You have fo formed you: 
as enables you to pay the debt you 
or, more properly fpealcing, both yoi 
caufe you were born, I may almoft fay 
caftle of Dublin, when vour p-randf 
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the genius you have to arms^ that when the fervke of 
Britain or Ireland fhall require your courage and your 
condua:, you may exert them both to the benefit of 
either country. ^ You began in the cabinet what you 
afterwards pradifed in the camp; and thus both Lu- 
culliis and Caefar (to omit a crowd of fiiining Romans) 
formed themfelves to war by the fiiidy of hifiory, and 
by the examples of thegreatefi captains, both of Greece 
and Italy, before their time. I name thofe two comr. 
manders in particular, becaufe they w’‘ere better read in 
chronicle than any of the Roman leaders; and that 
LucuUus in particular, having only the theory of war 
from^ books, was thought fit, without pradice, to be 
fent into the field, againfi: the moft formidable enemy 
of Rome. TuIIy indeed was called the learned confii! 
inderifion; but then he ’was not born afoldier: Ms 
head was turned another way: when he read the Tac« 
ticks, he was thinking on the bar, which was his^ 
field of battle. The knowledge of warfare is thrown 
away on a general who dares not make ufe of what he 
knows. I commend it only in a man of courage and 
lefolution; in him it will dired his martial fpirit; and 
teach him the way to the befi: vidories, which are thofe 
that are leaf: bloody,, and which, though atchieved by 
the hand, are managed by the head. Science difiin- 
guifnes a man of honour from one of thofe athletic 
brutes whom undefen^edly we call heroes., Corfed be 
the poet, who firfi honoured with that name a mere 
Ajax, a man-killing ideot. The Ulyfies of Ovid un, 
braids his ignorance^ that he underfiood not the fhieJd 
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for which he pleaded r there were engraven on it, |^ans 
of cities, and maps of countries, which Ajax could not 
comprehend, but looked on them as ftupidlj as his 
fellow-beaft the lion,. But, on the other fide, your 
Grace has given yourfelf the education of his rival: 
you have ftudied every fpot of ground in Flanders, 
which for thefe ten years pafihas been the fcene of bat- 
tles and of fieges. No wonder if you performed your 
part with fuch applaufe on a theatre which you under- 
flood fo well. 

If I defigned this for a poetical encomium, it were 
eafy to enlarge on fo copious a fubjed ; but, confining 
myfelfto the feverity of truth, and to what is becom- 
ing me to fay, I mufl not only pafs over many inllan- 
ces of your military feill, but alfo thofe of your affidu- 
ous diligence in the war; and of your perfonal bravery, 
attended with an ardent thirft of honour; a long train 
of generofity ; profufenefs of doing good ; a foul unfa- 
tisfied with all it has done; and an unextinguilhed de- 
£re of doing more. But all this is matter for your own 
hiflorians; I am, as Virgil fays, Spatiis exclufus 
iniquis.^’ 

Yet, not to be wholly filent of all your charities, i 
muft day a little on one adion, which preferred the re- 
lief of others to the confi deration of yourfelf. When, 
in the battle of Landen,. your heat of courage (a fault 
only pardonable to your 3muth) had tranfported you fo 
far before your friends, that they w^ere unable to fol- 
low, much lefs to fuccour you; when you were not 
only dangeroufly, but in all appearance, mortally w^ound- 
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ed, when in that defperate condition you were made 
prifoner, and carried to Namur, at that time in pof- 
feffionofthe French; then it was, my lord, that you 
took a confiderable part of what was remitted to vou 
of your own revenues, and as a memorable inftance of 
your heroic charity, put it into the hands of Count 
Guifcard, who was governor of the place, to be diftri- 
buted among your fellow-prifoners. The French com- 
mander, charmed with the greatnefs of your foul, ac- 
cordingly configned it to the ufe for which it was in- 
tended by the donor : by which means the lives of fo 
many miferable men were faved, and a comfortable 
provifion made for their fubfillence, who had otherwife 
penflied, had not you been the companion of their mif- 
fortune: or rather fent by Providence, like another Jo- 
feph, to keep out famine from invading thofe whom in 
humility you called your brethren. How happy was it 
for thofe poor creatures, that your Grace was made 
' their feUow-fufFerer! and how glorious for you, that 
you chofe to want, rather than not relfcve the wants of 

others! The heathen poet, in commending the charity 

of Dido to the Trojans, fpoke like a chriftian; “ Non 
ignara mali, miferis fuccurrere difco.” All men, even 
■thofe of a different intereft, and contrary principles, 
muft praife this aftion, as the moll eminent for pictv, 
not only in this degenerate age, but almoft in any of 
the former; when men were made “ de meliore luto 
when examples of charity were frequent, and whra 
they were in being, « Teucri pulcherrima proles, mag- 
nanimi heroes nati melioiibus arniis.” 'No envy can 

detrad 
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tetrad from tills: it will fliine in hiflory; and^^like 
fwans, grow whiter the longer it endures : and the 
name of Ormond will be more celebrated in his cap- 
tivity, than in his greateft triumphs. 

But all aftions of your grace are of a piece; as wa- 
ters keep the tenor of their fountains : your compailion 
is general, and has the fame eiFeft as well on enemies 
as friends. It is fo much in your nature to do good, 
that your life is but one continued ad of placing bene- 
fits on many, as the fun is always carrying his light to 
fome part or other of the world : and were it not that 
your reafon guides you where to give, I might almofi: 
fay that you could not help beftowing more, than is- 
confining with the fortune of a private man, or with the 
will of any but an Alexander. 

What wonder is it then, that, being bom for a blef- 
fing to mankind, your fuppofed death in that engage- 
ment was fo generally lamented through the nation !: 
The concernment for it was as univerfal as the lofs : and 
though the gratitude might be counterfeit in fome, yet 
the tears of all were real: where every man deplored 
his private part in that calamity,, and even thofe, who- 
had not tafted of your favours, yet built fo much on 
the fame of your beneficence, that they bemoaned the 
lofs of their expedations.. ' ’ 

This brought the untimely death of your great father 
into frefh remembrance as if the fame decree had palTed 
on two, fhort fucceffive generations of the virtuous ; and 
I repeated to myfelf the fame verfes, which I had for- 
merly applied to him : Oftendunt terris hunc tantuni 
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fataj«nec ultra efle linunt.” But to the joy not only of 
all good men, but of mankind in general, the unhappy- 
omen took not place. You are ftill living to enjoy the 
bleffings and applaufe of all the good yoa have perform- 
ed, the prayers of multitudes whom you have obliged, 
for your long profperity ; and that your power of doing, 
generous and charitable adions may be as extended at 
your will; which is by none more zealouJly deli red, 
than by 

Your Grace’s 

Moll humble,. 

Moll obliged, and 

Moll obedient fervant, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 
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T T is with a poet as with a man who defigns to build, 
* and is very exad, as he fuppofes, in cafting up the 
co'O: beforehand ; but, generally fpeaking, he is miftaken 
in his account, and reckons fhort in the expenee he 
iirfl intended : 'he alters' his niind as the work proceeds, 
and will have this or that convenience more, of which 
lie had not thought wdienhe began. So'has it happen^ 
ed to me: I have built a houTe, where I intended but a 
lodge: yet with better fuccefs than a certain nobleman, 
who, beginning with a dog-kennel, never lived to finifli 
the palace he had contrived. 

From tranilating the hrii of Homer s Iliads, {which I 
intended as an effay to the whole work) I proceeded to 
the trunllation of the twelfth book of Ovid’sMetamor- 
phofes, becaufe it contains, among other things, the 
caufes, the beginning, and ending of the Trojan war: 
'here I ought in reafon to have ftopped;' but the fpee dies 
of Ajax and UiylTes lying next in my way, I could not 
balk them. When I had compalTed them, I was fo 
taken with the former part of the fifteenth book (which 
is the mafier-piece of the whole Metamorphdfes), that I 
enjoined myfelf the pleafing talk of rendering it into 
Englifli. And now I 'found, by the number of my 
'verfes, that they began to fwell into a little volume ; 

. .'whiclft 
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which gave me an occafion of looking backward oa 
fomef beauties of my author, in his former books- 
there occurred to me the hunting of the boar, Cinyras 
and Myrrha, the good-natured ftory of Baucis and 
Philemon, with the reft, which I hope I have tranllated 
clofely enough, and given them the fame turn of verfe 
which they had in the original; and this, I may fay 
without vanity, is not the talent of every poet: he who 
has arrived the neareft to it, is the ingenious and learn- 
ed Sandys, the beft verfifier of the former age ; if I may 
-properly call it by that name which was the former part 
<of this concluding century. For Spenfer and Fairfax 
both flouriflied in the reign of Q.ueen Elizabeth; great 
-niafters in our language; and who faw much , farther 
into the beauties of oar numbers, than thofe who im- 
mediately followed them. Milton was the poetical fon 
■of Spenfer, and Mr. Waller of Fairfax; for we have 
■our lineal defcents and clans, as well as other families.: 
Spenfer more than once infinuates, that the foul of 
Chaucer was transfufed into his body; and that he was 
begotten by him two hundred years after his deceafe. 

Milton has acknowledged to me, that Spenfer was his 

original; and many befides myfdf have heard our fa- 
mous Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, , which was 
turned into Englilh by Mr. Fairfax. , But to return ■ 
having done with Ovid for this time, it came into my 

foin!’ ‘r* Chaucer in many 

ii-aS refembled him, .and that with no difadvantage on 
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tiie fide of the modem author, as I fhall endeavour to 
prove when I compare them: and as I am, and always 
have been, dudious to promote the honour of my na- 
tive country, fo I foon refolved to put their merits to 
the trial, by turning fome of the Canterbury tales into 
our language, as it is now refined* for by this means 
both the poets being fet in the fame light, and dreffed in 
the fameEnglifn habit, frory to be compared withftory, 
a certain judgment may be made betv/ixt them, by the 
reader, without obtruding my opinion on him : of if I 
feem partial to my countryman, and predeeeffor in the 
laurel, the friends of antiquity are not few; and belides 
many of the learned, Ovid has almoft all the beaux, and 
the whole fair fex , his declared patrons. Perhaps I have 
siTumed foinewhat more to myfelf than they allow me ; 
becaufe I have adventured to fum up the evidence : but 
the readers are the jury; and their privilege remains en- 
tire to decide according to the merits of the caufe, or if 
they pleafe, to bring it to another hearing, before fome 
other court. In the mean time, to follow the thread of 
my difcourfe {as thoughts, according to Mr, Hobbes, 
have always fome connexion) fofrom Chaucer I v/as led 
to think on Boccace, who was not only his contempo- 
rary, but alfo purfued the fame ftudies; wrote novels 
in profe, and many works in verfe; particularly is faid 
to have invented the odave rhyme, or ftanza of eight 
lines, wdiich ever fmce has been maintained by the prac- 
tice of all Italian writers, who are, or at lead affume 
the title of Heroic Poets ; he and Chaucer, among 

■other 
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other things, had this in common, that they rehned 
their mother tongues; but with this difference, that 
Dante had begun to file their language, at leaft in verfe, 
before the time of Boccace, who likewife received no 
little help from his mailer Petrarch. But the reforma- 
tion of their profe was wholly owing to Boccace himfelf, 
who is yet the ilandard of parity in the Italian tongue; 
though many of his phrafes are become obfolete, as in 
procefs of time it mull needs happen. Chaucer (as you 
have formerly been told by our learned Mr. Rymer) 
firil adorned and amplified our barren tongue from the 
Provencall, which was then the mofi: polifhed of all the 
modem languages; but this fubjed has been copioully 
treated by that great critic, who deferves no little com- 
mendation from us Ms countrymen. For thefe reafons 
of time, and refemblance of genius in Chaucer and Boc- 
cace, I refolved to join them in my prefent work; to 
which I have added fome original papers of my own; 
which whether they are equal or inferior to my other 
poems, an author is the mofi: improper judge; and 
therefore I leave them wdiolly to the mercy of the reader. 

I will hope the bell, that they will not be condemned ; 
but if they fhould, I have the excufe of an old gentle- 
man, who, mounting on horfeback before fome ladies, 
when I was prefent, got up fomewhat heavily, but de- 
fired of the fair fpedators., that they would count 
fourfcore and eight before they judged him. By the 
mercy of God, I am already come within tw^enty years 
■of Ms number, a cripple in my limbs; but what decays 
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are in my mind, tlie reader mull determine. I tjiink 
myfelf as vigorous as ever in the faculties of my foul, 
excepting only my memory, which is not impaired to 
any great degree ,; and if I lofe not more of it, I have 
no great reafon to complain. What judgment I had, 
increafes rather than diminifhes; and thoughts, fuch as 
they are, come crowding in fo faft upon me, that my, 
only difficulty is to choofe or to rejea ; to run them into 
verfe, or to give them the other harmony of profe. I 
have fo long liudied and praaifed. both, that they are 
grown into a habit, and become familiar to me. In 
Ihort, though I may lawfully plead feme part of the 
old gentleman’s excufe; yet I will referve it till I think 
I have greater need, and afk no grains of allowance 
for the faults of this my prefent work, but thofe which 
are given of courfe to human frailty. I will not trouble 
my reader with the fhortnefs of time in which I writ it, 
or the feveral intervals of ficknefs : they who think too 
well of their own performances, are apt to boaft in their 
prefaces how little time theirworks have coil them; and 
wffiat other bufmefs of more importance interfered ; but 
the reader will be as apt to alk the queflion, why they 
allowed not a longer time to make their works more per« 
fed ? and why they had fo defpicable an opmion of their 
judges, as to thruft their indigeile^ Huffi upontliem, as 
if they deferved no better? 

With this account of my prelent undertaking, I con- 
clude the firll part of this difeourfe : in thefecond part, 
as at a fecond fitting, though I alter not the draught, I 
mufi: touch the fame features over again, and change the 
VoL. XX« , ' C dead 
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'deadr.colouring of the whole. In general I will only 
fay, that I have written nothing which favours of im« 
morality or profanenefs 4 at leaft, lam not confcious to 
myfelf of any fuch intention^ If there happen to be 
found an irreverent expreffion, or a thought too wanton^ 
they axe crept into my verfes through my inadvertency ; 
if the fearchers find any in the cargo, let them be fiavcd 
Or foifeited, like contraband goods ^ at leafl, let their 
^iuthors be anfwerable for them, as being but imported 
merchandife, and not of my own maniifadiire. On the 
other fide., I have endeavoured to ehoofe fuch ables, 
both ancient and modem, as contain in each of them 
fome infirudive moral, which i could prove by in*^ 
dudion, but the way is tedious.; and they leap 
Jbremofi: into fight, without the reader’s trouble of 
looking after tbemi I wifii I could affirm with a fafe 
confcience, that I had taken the fame care in all my 
former writings ; for it mufl: be owned, that fuppofing 
Terfcs are never fo beautiful ox pleafing, yet if they con* 
tain any thing which Ihocks religion, or good-manners, 
they are at befi, what Horace fays of good numbers, 
without good fenfe, Verfus inopes return., niigajque 
canorae,’* Thus far, I hope, I am right in court, 
without renouncing my other tight of felf-defence^ 
where I have been wrongfully accufed, and my fenfe 
wire-drawn into blafpliemy or baw^dry, as it has often 
been by a religious lawyer, in a late pleading againft the 
iiage ; ill which he mixes truth with falfehood, and has 
not forgotten the old rule of calunmiating firongly, that 
fomething may reinaim 
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I lefiime tlie tliread of mydifcourfe with the firll-Qf my 
tranhation, which was the fidl Iliad of Homer, If it 
lhall pleafe God to give me longer life, and moderate 
heaith, my intentions are to tranflate the whole Ilias ; 
provided hill that I meet with thofe encouragements 
from the public, which may enable me to proceed in 
iiiy undertaking with fome chearfulnefs. And this I 
dare affure the world before-hand, that I have found, 
by trial, Homer a more pleafmg tallc than Virgil 
(though I fay not the tranflation will be lefs laborious) : 
for the Grecian is more according to my genius, than 
the Latin poet. In the works of the two authors w'e 
may read their manners, and natural inclinations, 
which are wLolly diherent, Virgil was of a (juiet, fe- 
date temper; Homer was violent, impetuous, and fall 
of fire. The chief talent of Virgil w^as propriety of 
thoughts, and ornament of words; Homer was rapid 
in his thoughts, and took all the liberties, both of num- 
bers and of expieflions, which his language, and the 
age in which he lived, allow^ed him : Homer’s inven- 
tion was more copious, Virgil’s more confined; fo 
that if Homer had not led the way, it was not in Virgil 
to have begun heroic poetiy: for' nothing can be more 
-■evident, than that the Roman poem is but the fecond 
part of the Ilias ; a continuation of the fame ftory': 
and the perfons already formed; the manners of ^neas 
are thofe of Hedor fuperadded to thofe which Homer 
gave him. The Adventures of Ulyfies in theOdyfieis 
are imitated ip the firfi: Six Books of Virgil's ^neis; 
and though the accidents are not the fame (which 
• ' . , C 'z:': ' would 


Woulci'liave argued him of a fervile copying, and total 
barrennefs of invention} yet the feas were the fame^ 
in which both the heroes wandered ; and Dido cannot 
be denied to be the poetical daughter of Calypfb. The 
iix latter books of Virgifs poem are the four and twenty 
Iliads contraded: a quarrel occalioned by a lady, a 
£ngle combat, battles fought, and a town befieged« I 
fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I con- 
tradid any thing which I have formerly faid in his juft 
praife : for his Epifodes are almoft wholly of his own 
invention; and the form, which he has given to the 
telling, makes the tale his own, even though the ori- 
^ginal ftoryhad been the fame. But this proves, how- 
ever, that Homer taught Virgil to defign : and if in- 
vention be the firft \drtue of an Epic poet, then the 
Latin poem can only be allowed the fecond place. 
Mr, Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranflation 
of the IHas, (ftudying poetry as he did mathematicks, 
when it was too late} Mr. Hobbes, I fay, begins the 
praife of Homer where he Ihould have ended it. He 
tells usi that the firft beauty of an Epic poem confifts 
in didion, that is, in the choice of words, and harmony 
of numbers : now, the words are the colouring of the 
work, which in the order of nature is laft to be con- 
fidered. The defign, thedifpofition, the manners, and 
the thoughts, are all before it; where any of thofe are 
•wanting or imperfed, fo much wants or is imperfed in 
the imitation of human life ; which is in the very defi- 
nition of a poem. Vv^ords indeed, like glaring colours, 
are the firft beauties that arife, and ftrike the fights 
but if the draught be falfe or lame, the figures ill-dif- 
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pofedj tlie manners obfcure or inconfiflent, or the 
thoughts unnaturalj then the hneft colours are but 
daubing^ and the piece is a beautiful monte at the 
beft. Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any 
of the former beauties j but in this laft, which is ex- 
preflion^ the Roman poet is at leaft equal to the Gre- 
cian, as I have faid eifewhere; fupplying the poverty 
of his language by his mufical ear, and by his dili- 
gence. But to return : our two great poets, being fo 
different in their tempers, one choleric and fanguinCj, 
the other phlegmatic and melancholic; that which 
makes them excel in their feveral ways, is, that each of 
them has followed his own natural inclination, as well 
in forming the defign, as in the execution of it. The 
very heroes fhew their authors; Achilles is hot, im^- 
patient, revengeful, Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, 
acer, &c.”' uEneas patient, coniiderate, careful of 
his people, and merciful to his enemies : everfubmiflive 
to the will of heaven, quo fata trahunt, retrahuntque, 
fequamur.” I could pleafe myfelf with enlarging on 
thisfubjed:, but I am forced to defer it to a fitter time. 
From ail I have faid, I will only draw this inference, 
that the adion of Homer Being more fall of vigour 
than that of Virgil, according to the temper of the wri- 
ter, is of confequence morepleafing to the reader. One 
warms you by degrees ; the other fets you on fire all ‘at 
once, and never intermits his heat. It is the fame dif 
ference which Longinus makes betwixt the effeds of 
eloquence in Demofthenes and Tally . One perfiades ; 
the other commands. You never cool while you read 
G j ■ Horner^ 
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Hofficr^ even not in the fecond book (a graceful flat- 
tery to his countrymen); but he haftens from the 
fhips, and concludes not that book till he has made 
you an amends by the violent playing of a new machine.,. 
From thence he hurries on his adion with variety of 
events, and ends it in lefs compafs than two montlis,. 
This vehemence of his, I confefs, is more fuitable to 
my temper; and therefore I have tranflated his firft 
book with greater pleafure than any part of Virgil 
but it W'as not a pleafure without pains: the continual, 
agitations of the Ipirits muff needs be a weakening of 
any conflitution, elpecially in age; and many paules 
.are required for refrelhment betwixt the heats; the 
Iliad of itfelf being a third part longer than all Virgil’s, 
works together.; “ 

This is what I thought needful in this place to fay 
of Homer. I proceed to Ovid and Chaucer; confider- 
ing the former only in relation to the latter. With 
Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman tongue : 
from Chaucer the purity of the Engliib tongue began. 
The manners of die poets were not unlike: both of 
thern were well-bred, weU-natured, amorous, and li^ 
tetine, at leaft in their writings, it may be alfo in 
their lives. Their Rudies were the fame,pliilofophy and. 
philology. Both of them were known in aftronomy, 
of which Ovid s books of the Roman feafts, and Chau- 
cer’s treatife of the Afeolabe, are fuScient witneffes.. 
ButChaucerwas likewife an aftrologer, as were Virgil,. 
Horace, Perfius, and Manilius. Both wHt with won- 
.derful facility and clearnefs; neither were great inven- 

.tors: ' 
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tors ; for Ovid only copied the Grecian fables^; and 
moii of Chaucer’s ftories v/ere taken from his ItaEaa 
contemporaries^ or their predeceflbrs. Boecaee’ s De*- 
cameron wzs firft publifhed ; and from thence our Engr 
Ilfhman has borrowed many of his Canterbury tales : 
yet that of Pakinon and Arcite was written in all 
probability by fome Italian wit, in a former age ; as I 
Ihall prove hereafter: the tale of Grizild was the in^ 
vention of Petrarch ^ by him fent to Boccace; from 
whom it came to Chaucer: Troilus and Creffida waa 
alfo written by a Lombard author; but much ampli-» 
lied by our Englifir tranflator, as w^eil as beautified j 
the genius of our countiymen in general being rather 
to impro^' e an invention, than to invent themfeh^es ; as> 
-is evident not only in our poetry, but in many of our 
manuladures. 1 find I have anticipated already, and 
taken up from Boccace before I come to him : but 
there is fo much lefs behind ; and I am of the temper of 
tnofl: kings, who love to be in debt; are all for prefent 
money, no matter how they pay it afterwards : befides^. 
the nature of a preface is rambling; never wholly our 
of the way, nor in it. This I have learned from the 
pradice of honei: Montaigne, and return at my pleafure 
•to Gvid and Chaucer, of whom I have little more to 
fay. Both of them built on the inventions of other 
•men ; yet fince Chaucer had fomething of his' own, as 
The Wife of Bath’s Tale, The Cock and the. Fox, 
which I have tranflated, and feme others, I may jufily 
give cur cGuntryman the precedence m that part; fince 
lean reiiicmbernotMBgof Ovid wMch was wholly hls-<> 
C - 4 - Both 


Both ,of them underftood the manners, under which 
name I comprehend the paffions, and, in a larger fenfe 
the defcriptions of perfons, and their very habits: for 
an example, 1 fee Baucis and Pliilemon as perfeflly 
before me, as if fome ancient painter had drawn them; 
and all the pilgrims in the Canterbury tales, their hu* 
Jnours, their features, and the very drefs, as diftinaiy 
as if I had fupped with them at the Tabard in South- 
wark: yet even there too the figures in Chaucer are 
much more lively, ^d fet in a better light : which 
though I have not time to prove; yet I appeal to the 
reader, and am fure he will clear me from partialitj. 
The thoughts and words remain to be confideredin the 
comparifon of the two poets; and I have faved myfelf 
one half of that labour, by owning that Ovid lived 
when the Roman tongue was in its meridian; Chaucer 
in the dawning of our language : therefore that part of 
the comparifon Hands not on an equal foot, any more 
than the didUon of Ennius and Ovid; or of Chaucer 
and our prefent Englifh. _ The words are given up as 
a poll not to be defended in our poet, becaufe he want- 
ed the modem art of fortifying. The thoughts remaia 
to be confidered: and they are to be meafured only by 
their propriety; that is, as they flow more or lefs na- 
turally from the perfons defcribed, on fuch and fuch 
occaflons. The vdgar judges, which are nine parts in 

ten of all nations, wlio call conceits and jindes wit 
who fee Ovid fuU pf them, and Chaucer altogether 
without them, will think me little lefs than mad, for 
preferring the Englifhman to the Roman : yet, with 
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tlieir leave, I muft prefume to fay, tliat the things they 
admire, are not only glittering trifles, and fo far from 
being witty, that in a ferious poem they are nanfeons^ 
becaufe they are uiinaturaL Would any man, who Is 
ready to die for love, defcribe his pafUon lilce Narciffus f 
Would he think of inopem me copia fecit,” and a 
dozen more of fuch expreflions, poured on the neck of 
one another, and fignifying all the fame thing? If this 
were wit, was this a time to be witty, w'hen the poor 
wretch w’as in the agony of death! This is jufl John Lit- 
tlewit in Bartholemew Fair, who had a conceit (as he 
tells you) left him in his mifery; a miferable conceit. 
On thefe occaflons the poet fhould endeavour to raife 
pity : but, inflead of this, Ovid is tickling you to laugh. 
Virgil never madeufe of fuch machines, when he w'as 
moving you to commiferate the death of Dido : he 
■would not deftroy what he w^as building. Chaucer 
makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuft in the pur- 
fuit of it : yet when he came to die, he made him think 
more reafonably : he repents not of his love,, for that 
had altered his charaderj but acknowledges the in- 
juftice of his proceedings, and reflgns Emilia to Pala- 
mon. What would Ovid have done on this occafion? 
He would certainly have made Arcite witty on his 
death-bed , He had complained he was farther off from 
poffeffion, by being fo near, and a thoufand fuch 
boyifms, W'hich Chaucer rejected as below the dignity 
of the fubjefl:. They, who think otherwife, would by 
the fame reafon prefer Lucan and Ovid to Homer and 
Virgil, and Martial to aE four, of them . As. for th« 

turn 
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turii of words, in wliicfi Ovid particiilaiij excels alf 

poets j they are foraetimes a fault, and. foreetimes a 
beauty, as they are ufed properly or improperly; but in 
ftrong paffions always to be lliunned, becaufe paffions 
areferious, and will admit no playing. Th.e French 
have a high value for them; and I confefs. they 
are often_what they call delicate, when they are intro- 
duced with judgment; but Chaucer writ with more 
fimplicity, and foUowed nature more cJofely, than to 
ufe them. I have thus far, to the beft of my know- 
ledge, been an upright judge betwixt the parties in 
competition, not meddling with the delign northedif. 
pofitionofit; becaufe the deiign was not their own; 
and in the difpofing of it they were equal. It remains" 
that I fay foraewhat of Chaucer in particular, 
r a^JieisthefatherofEngliihpoetiy, 

o hold him in the fame degree of veneration as the 
Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil: he is a 
perpetual fountain of good fenfe; learned in all fciences; 
and therefore fpe^s properly on aH fubjeas: as he 
knew what to fay, fo he knows alfo when to leave off- 
a continence which is praffifed by few writers, and 
ftarcely by My of the ancients, excepting Virgil and 
Horace. One of our late great poets is funk in his 
reputation, becaufe he could never forgive any conceit 
which came ini tis way; but fwept like a drae-.net 
great and fmall. There was plenty enough, but the 
dilhes were iU-forted; whole pyramids of fweet-meats, 
for boys and wom.en; but little of folid meat, for men:' 
all this proceeded not from any want of knowkdae, 

but 
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bat of judgment; neither did he want that in difoern- 
ing the beauties and faults of other poets; but only 
indulged himfelf in the luxury of writing; and perhaps 
knew it was a fault, but hoped the reader would not 
iind it. For this reafon, though he mull always be 
thought a great poet, he is no longer efteemed a good 
writer: and for ten iinpreffions,, which His works have 
had in fo many fuccelSTe years, yet at prefent a hun« - 
died books are fcarceiy purchafed once a twelvemonth; 
for, as my laft Lord Rocheher faid, though fomewhat: 
profanely,, Kot being of God, he could not Hand. . 

Chaucer followed nature every where; but was ne- - 
ver fo bold to go beyond her: and there is a great dif- 
ference of being Poeta and nimis Poeta, if we believe 
Catullus, as much as betwixt a modeft behaviour and 
afedation. The verfe of Chaucer, I confefs, is not’ 
harmonious to us ; but it is lilce the eloquence of one • 
whom Tacitus commends, it was auribus iftius tern- 
poris accommodata:’’ they who lived with him, and. 
fome time after him,. thought it muhcal; and it conti- 
nues fo even in our judgment, if compared with the 
numbei-s of Lidgate and Gower, his contemporaries:: 
there is the rude fweetnefs of a Scotch time init, wMcIi : 
is natural and pleafing, though not perfedi. It is true, 
I cannot go fo far as he who publiiied the M edition of 
him ; for he would make us believe the fault is in curears, 
and that there were really ten fyllables in a verfe where 
we find but nine: but this opinion is not tvorth confuting; 
it is fo grofs and obvious an error, that common fenfe 
(which is a rule in every thing but matters of faith 

and 
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and-revelation) muft convince the reader, that equalitji 
of numbers in every verfe, which we call Heroic, was 
either not known, or not always praftifed in Chaucer's 
age.^ It were an eafy matter to produce fomethoufands 
of his verfes, which are lame for want of half a foot, 
and fbnietimes a whole one, and v/hich no pronuncia- 
tion can make otherwife. We can Oiily fay, that he 
lived in the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is 
brought to perfeaion at the find. We mull be children 
before we grow men. There was an Ennius, and in pro- 
cefs of time a Lucilius, and a Lucretius, before Virgil and 
Horace; even after Chaucer there was a Spenfer, a Har- 
rington, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were in 
being : and our numbers were in their nonage till thefe 
laft appeared. I need fay little of his parentage, lift, and 
fortunes ; they are to be found at large in all the edi- 
tions of his works. He was employed abroad, and 
favoured by Edward the Third, Richard the Se- 
cond, and Henry the Fourth, and was poet, as Ifup- 
pofe, to aU three of them. In Richard’s time, I doubt, 
he was a little dipt in the rebellion of the commons; 
and being brother-in-law to John of Gaunt, it was no 
wonder if he followed the fortunes of that family; and 
was well with Henry the Fourth when he had depofed 
his predeceffor. Neither is it to be admired, that Henry, 
who was a wife as well as a valiant prince, who claim- 
ed by fuccelSon, and was fenfible that Ms title was not 
found, but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had mar- 
ned the heir of York ; it was not to be admired, I fay, 

if that great politician Ihould be pleafed to have the 

greateil 
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great eft wit of tliofe times in his interefts, and to bejho 
trumpet of his pxaifes. Auguftus had given him the 
example, bp the advice of Maecenas, who recommended 
Virgil and Horace to him; whofe praifes helped to 
make him popular while he was alive, and after his 
death have made him precious to pofterity. As for the 
religion of our poet, he feems to have fome little bias 
towards the opinions of Wickliflf, after John of Gaunt 
his patron ; fomewhat of which appears in the tale of 
Piers Plowman: yet I cannot blame him for inveigh- 
ing fo ftiarply againft the vices of the clergy in his age : 
their pride, their ambition, their pomp, their avarice, 
their worldly intereft, deferved tlielalhes which he gave 
them, both in that, and in moft of his Canterbury 
tales .‘ neither has his contemporaxy Boccace fpared 
them, Y et both thofe poets lived in much efteem with 
good and holy men in orders : for the fcandal which is 
given by particular priefts, refleds not on the facred 
fiindion, Chaucer’s Monk, his Chanon, and his Fryer, 
took not from die charader of his Good Parfon, . A 
fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen, on bad priefts. 
We are only to take care, that we involve not the inno^ 
cent with the guilty in the fame condemnation. The 
good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
coarfely ufed : for the corruption of the beft becomes the 
worft. When a clergyman is whipped, his gown is firft 
taken off, by which the dignity of his order is fecured : if 
he be wrongfully accufed, he has his adion of ftander ; 
and it is at the poet’s peril, if he tranfgrefs thelaw* But 
they will tell usy that all kind offatke, though never 
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To well deferred by particular priefts, yet brings the 
whole order xnto contempt. Is then the peerage of 
En land any thing difhonoiired, when a peer fuffer- 
lor his treafon ? If he be libeled, or any xt'ay defamed" 
he has lus - Scandalum Magnatum” to punifh the of- 
en er. They, who ufe this kind of argument, feem 
to be confcious to themfelves of fomewhat which has 
deferred the poet’s lafh, attd are lefs concerned for 
their public capacity, than for their private; at leaft 
there is pride at the bottom of their reafoning. If the 
^aults of men in orders are only to be judged among 
Mem.dves, they are all in fome fort parties: for, fmee 
they fay thehoaourof their order is concerned in every 
member of It, how can we be fure, that they will be 

xmpartialjudges? How farlmay be allowed to fil' 

^my opinion in this cafe, I know not: but l am fare a 
dilpute of this nature caufedmifehief in abundance be 
twm a kmgof England and an archbiihop ofcZ^'. 

Ch (as he called itj of God’s 

Church; which ended in the murtfaer of the prelate, 
■and in the whipping of his majefty from poft to pillar 

hT learned and ingenious Dr. Drake 

has faved me the labour of inquiring into theefleem 
and rejrence which the priefts have had of old ; and 
I would Tather extend than diminifli any part of it : 
yet I muft needs fay, that, when a priell provokes me 

wi ho„, ^ I hai/noS-r 

imlefs It be^th^,charityof a Chriftian. to for<riye hhn" 

- Prior Mt»’isj„ftificationfulEcient in 
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If I anfwer liim in Ms own language, felf-defencc, I 
•am fare, mull be allowed me; and if I carry it far- 
ther, even to a fharp recrimination, fomewliat may be 
indulged to human frailty. Yet my refentment lias 
not wrought fo far, but that I have followed Chaucer 
in his character of a holy man, and have enlarged on 
that fubjed with fome pleafure, referring to myfelf 
the right, if I Oiall think fit hereafter, to defcribe ano- 
ther fort of priefis, fiich as are more eafily to be found 
than the good parfon ; fuch as have given rhe lail 
blowto Chrifliaiiity in this age, by a practice fo con« 
trary to their dodrine. But this will keep cold till 
another time. In the mean while, I talie up Chaucer 
where I left him. He mud have been a man of a mod 
wonderful comprehenfive nature, becaufe, as it has 
been truly obferved of him, he has taken into the com- 
pafs of his Canterbury tales the various manners and 
humours (as we now call them) of the whole Englifli 
nation, in his age. Not a lingle charader has efcaped 
him. All his pilgrims are feverally didinguillied from 
each other; and not only in their inclinations, but in 
their veiy phyfiognomies and perfons. Baptifla Porta 
could not have defcribed their natures better, than by 
the marks which the poet gives them. The matter and 
; manner of their tales, and of tlieir telling, are fo fuired 
to their different educations, humours, and callings, that 
■teach of them would be improper in any other mouth. 
Even the grave and ferious charaders are diftinguifhed 
by their feveral forts of gravity their difcourles are 
ditch , as belong to their age, their calling, and their 

breeding; 
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breeding; fuch as are becoming of them, and of tliem 
only. Some of his perfons are vicious, and fome vir- 
tuous; fome are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) 
lewd, and fome are learned. Even the ribaldry of the 
low characters is different ; the Reeve, the Miller, and 
the Cook, are feveral men, and diitinguiilied from 
each other, as much as the mincing lady priorefs, and 
the broad-fpealcing gap-toothed wife of Bath. But 
enough of this : there is fuch a variety of game fpring- 
ing up before me, that I am diflraded in my choice, 
and know not which to follow. It is fufficient to fay, 
according to the proverb, that here is God's plenty. 
We have our fore-fathers and great grand-dames all 
before us, as they were in Chaucer's days; their gene- 
ral charaClers are ftill remaining in mankind, and even 
in England, though tliey are called by other names than 
thofe of Monks and Friars, and Chanons, and lady 
Abbeffes, and Nuns : for mankind is ever the fame, 
.and nothing loft out of nature, though every thing is 
altered. May I have leave to do myfelf the juftice^ 
(fihce my enemies will do me none, and arefo far from 
granting me to be a good poet, that they will not allow 
me fb much as to he a Chriftian, or a moral man] ; may 
I have leave, I fay, to inform my reader, that I ha\ e 
confined my choice to fuch tales of Chaucer as ftivour 
nothing of immodefty. If I had deftred more to pleafe 
than to inftrua, the Reeve, the Miller, the Shipman, 
the Merchants, the Sumne and, above all, the Wife 
of Bath, in the prologue to her tale, would have pro- 
cured me as many "friends and readers, as there are 
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beaux and ladies of pleafure in the town. But I 
no more offend againfl good-manners : I am fenfible, as 
i ought to be, of the fcandal I have given by my loofe 
writings ; and make what reparation I am able, by this- 
public acknowledgment. If any thing of this nature, 
or of profanenefs, be crept into thefe poems, I am fo' 
far ‘from defending it, that I difown it. Totumhoc 
indidlum volo.” Chaucer makes another manner of 
apology for his broad-fpealdng, and Boccace makes the 
like; but I will follow neither of them. Our country- 
man, in the end of his charaders, before the Canter- 
bury tales, thus excufes the ribaldr}’', which is very- 
grofs in many of his novels. 

But fifU, I pray you of your courtefy, 

That ye ne arrettee it nought my viilany. 

Though that I plainly fpeak in this matterc 
To telien you her words, and eke her chere: 

,Ne though I fpeak her words properly. 

For this ye knowen as well as I, 

Who (hall telien a tale after a man. 

He mote rehearfe as nye, as ever he can : 

Everich word of it been in his charge. 

All fpeke he, never fo rudely, ne large. 

Or elfe he mote telien Ms tale untrue. 

Or feine things, or find words new: 

He may not fpare, although he were his brother. 
He mote as well fay o word as another. 

Chrifi: fpake himfelf full broad in holy writ. 

And well I wote no viEany is it, 

, , ■ voi.;xx,. ■ .D... 
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Eke Plato faith, who fo can him rede. 

The words mote been coufin to the dede* 

Yet if a man ihould have inquired of Boccace or of 
Chaucer, what need they had of introducing fuch cha- 
rafiers, where obfcene words were proper in their mouths, 
but very indecent to be heard ; I know not what an- 
fwer they could have made: for that reafon, fuch tale 
ihali be left untold by me. You have here a fpecimen 
of Chaucer’s language, which is fo obfolete, that his 
fenfe is fcarce to be underftood.; and you have likewife 
more than one example :of his unequal numbers, which 
were mentioned before. Yet many of Ms verfes conhl! 
of ten fy llables, and the words not much behind our 
prefent Englifn: as for example, thefe two lines, in the 
•^iefeription of the carpenter’s young wife : 

Wincing Ihe was, as is a jolly colt. 

Long as a mafl, and upright as a bolt. 

I have almoft done with Chaucer, when I have an- 
fwered fome objedions relating to my prefent work. I 
find fome, people are oiFended that I have turned, thefe 
tales into modem Englifli; becaufe they think them 
unworthy of my pains, and look on Chaucer as a dry, 
old-fafliioned wit, not worth reviving. I have often 
heard the late earl of leiceHer fay, that Mr. Cowley 
himfelf was of that opinion.; who, having read him 
t)ver at my lord’s requefl, declared he had no tafte of 
him. I dare not advance my opinion againft the judg- 
ment of fo great an author; but I think it fair, how- 
ever, to leave the decifion to the public ; Mr, Cowley 

was 
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was too modefl: to fet up for a diflator; and bemg 
dliocked perhaps with his old flile, never examined into 
the depth of his good fenfe. Chaucer., I confefs, is a 
rough diamond, and muft Erft be polifhed, ere he Ihines^ 
1 deny not likewife, that, living in our early days of 
poetry, he writes not always of a piece: but fometimes 
mingles trivial things with thofe of greater moment* 
Sometimes aifo, though not often, he runs riot, like 
Ovid, and knows not when he has faid enough* But 
.there are more great wits befides Chaucer, whofe fault 
is their excefs of conceits, and thofe ill forted. An au- 
thor is not to write all he can, hut only all he ought* 
Having obferved this redundancy in Chaucer (as it is 
:.an eafy matter for a man of ordinary parts to End a 
fault in one of greater}, I have not tied myfelf to a literal, 
tranllation; but have often omitted what I judged un- 
neceifary, or not of dignity .enough to appear in the 
company of better thoughts. I have prefumed farther, 
in fome places, and added fomewhat of my own where I 
thought my author was deficient, and had not given his 
thoughts their true luflre, for want of words in the be- 
ginning of our language. And to this I was the more 
emboldened, becaufe (if I may be permitted to fay it of 
myfelf) I found I had a foul congenial to his, and that 
I had been converfant in the fame iludies. Another 
poet, in another age, may tskc the fame liberty with my 
Writings ; if at leaft they live long enough to deferve 
correction. It was alfo neceffary fometimes to rellore 
the fenfe of Chaucer, which was loft or mangled in the 
, errors of theprefs; let this example fufHce at prefent; 
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in tie ftoiy of Palamon and Arcite, where the temple of 
Diana is defcribed, you find thefe verfes, in all the edi- 
tions of our author: 

There faw I Dane turned into a tree, 

I mean not the goddels Diane, 

But Venus daughter, which that flight Dane : 

Which after a little confideration I knew was to be re- 
formed into this fenle, that Daphne the daughter of 
.Peneus was turned into a tree. I durft not make thus 
bold with Ovid, left fome future Milbourn fihould 
arife, and fay, I varied from my author, becaufe lun- 
derftood him not. 

But there are other judges who think I ought not 
to have tranllated Chaucer into Englilh, out of a quite' 
contrary notion^ they fuppofe there is a certain vene- 
ration due to his old language j and that it is little 
lefs than profanation and faciilege to alter it. They 
are farther of opinion, that fomewhat of his good fenfe 
will fuffer in this transfufion, and much of the beauty 
of his thoughts will, infallibly be loft, which appear 
with more grace in their old habit. Of this opinion 

was that excellentperfon, whom I mentioned, the late 

earl of Leicefter, who valued Chaucer as much as Mr. 
Cowley defpifed him. My lord diffuaded me from 
this attempt, (for I was thinking of it fome years be- 
foie his death) and his authority prevailed fo far with 
me, as to defer my undertaHng while he lived, in de- 
foence to him: yet my reafon was not convinced with 
h« urged againft it. If the firft end of a writer be 
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fb be underftood^ then as his language grows' obfofete, 
Ms thoughts moil grow obfcure : 

Malta renafcentur quse jam cecidere; cadentqiie^ 
Qua; nimc funt in honore voeabula; fi volet ufus> 
Quern penes arbitrium eft, & jus, & norma loquendi,’^ 

When an ancient word forks found and ftgnificancy de- 
ferves to be revived, I have that reafonable veneration for 
antiquity, to reftore it.. All beyond this is fiiperftidon.. 
Words are not like landmarks, fo facred as never to 
be removed ,*• cuftoms are changed ; and e\^en ftatutes are 
ftlently repealed, when the reafon ceafes for which they 
were enacted. As for the other part of the argument, that 
his thoughts willlofe of their original beauty, by the inno- 
vation of wordsi in the firft; place, not only their beauty. 
But their being is loft, where they a re no longer underftood , 
which is the prefent cafe. I grant that foinethihg muft: 
be loft in all transfufton, that is, in all tranflations; but 
the fenfe will remain, which would otherwifebe loft,, or 
at leaft be maimed, when it is fcarce intelligible; and 
that but to a few. How few are there who can read 
Chaucer, fo as to underftand Mm perfedly I And ifim- 
perfedly, then with lefs profit and no pleafure. It is 
not for the ufe of fome old Saxon friends, that I have 
taken thefe pains with him ; let them negled my ver- 
fion, becaufe they have no need of it.. I made it for 
their fakes w’ho underftood fenfe and poetry as well as 
they, when that poetry and fenfe is put into words 
which they underftand. I will go farther, and dare to 
add, that what beauties I lofe in fome places, I give to 
others which had them' not originally; but in this I 
D j may 
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may* be partial to myfelf; let tbe reader judge/ and 1 
fubmit to his decifion. Yet I think I have jud: oeca- 
iion to complain of them, who, becaufe they underftand 

Chaucer, would deprive the greater part of their coun- 
trymen of the fame advantage, and hoard him up, as 
mifers do their grandam gold, only to look on it thL- 
felves, and hinder others from making ufe of it. fa 
fum, I ferioufly proteft, that no man ever had, or can 
have, a greater veneration for Chaucer, than myfelf. I 
have tranflated fome part of his works, onlytLitI 
might perpetuate his memory, or at leaft refreft it 
amongft my countiymen. If I have altered him any' 
where for the better, I mull at the fame time aclaiowl 
ledge, that I could have done nothing without him • 

» facik eft inventis adders,” is no great commendal 
tion ; and I am not fo vain to think I have defended a 
greater. I will conclude what I have to fay of him 
fmgly, with this one remark: a lady of my acquain- 
tance, who keeps a kind of correfpondence with fome 
authors of the fair fex in France, has been informed by 
them that Mademoifellede Scudety, who is as old i 
Sibyl, and infpired like her by the fame god of poetry 
IS at this time tranflating Chaucer into modem French, 
From which I gather, that he has been formerly tranf- 
lated into the old Provenfal (for how Ihe Ihould come 
to «n^rftand old Englilh I know not)'. But the mat- 
ter of faft being true, it makes me think that there is 

of time the fMie and memory of great wits ftould be 
renewed, as Chaucens both in France and England. If 
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tBisbe wholly cliance, it is extraordinary, and Idar^not 
call it more, for fear of being taxed with fuperftition. 

• Boccace comes laft to be confidered, w'ho, living in 
the fame' age with Chaucer, had the fame genius, and 
followed the fame ftudies: both writ novels, and each 
of them cultivated his mother tongue. But the greateil: 
refemblance of our two modern authors being in their 
familiar ftile, and pleafing.way of relating comical ad- 
ventures, I may pafs it over, becaufe I have tranllated' 
nothing from Boccace of that nature. In the ferious^ 
part of poetry, the advantage is wholly on Chaucer's 
lide; for though the Englifhman has borrowed many^ 
tales from the Italian, yet it appears that thofe of Boc- 
cace were not generally of his own making, but taken 
from authors of former ages, and by him only model- 
led : fo that what there was of invention in either of 
them, may be judged equal.. But Chaucer has refined 
on Boccace, and has mended the ftories which he has 
borrowed, in his way of telling;, though profe allows 
more liberty of thought, and the expreffion is more eafy 
when unconfined by numbers. Our countryman carries 
weight, and yet wins the race at difadvantage. I de- 
Ire not the reader fhould take my word : and therefore 
I will fet two of their diicourfes on the fame fubjecl, in 
the fame light, for every man to judge betwixt them. 
I tranllated Chaucer firll, and, amongft the refl:, pitched 
on the Wife of Bath's tale ; not daring, as I have faid, 
to adventure on her prologue, becaufe it is too licen- 
tious : there Chaucer introduces an old woman of mean 
parentage, whom a youthful knight of noble bbod' was 
D 4 forced 



forced to marry, and confequently loathed her- 

weddi„j!:;.hr 

mg his averfion, endeavours to win his afec- 
lon y reafon, and fpeaks a good word for herfelf faz 

poverty, the advantages of old age and uglinefs the 

v^ity of youth,, and the filly pride of anceftry’ attl 
nfe w^out patent virtue, which is t^ 

and fr Chaucer, I returned to Ovid 

tranllated fome more of his fables; and by this 
me had fo far forgotten the Wife of Bath’s tale, th« 
en I took up Boccace, unawares I fel] on the fame 
argument of preferring virtue to nobility of blood, and 

tainlv “ which I had cer- 

courL^™^^*^ refemblance of the two dif* 

rfes, if my memory had not failed me Let tf,» 
weigh ,he„ boih,. »difhedi”:„e^.2^ 
to Chaucer, it is in him to right Boccace. 

prefer in our countrymm, far above all his other 

j, teterlength of time, as taking up feven years at 

theaftion, which yet is eafily reduced into the com- 
P s 0 a year, by a narration of what preceded the re- 
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turn of Palmnon to Athens. I had thought foi; the 
honour of our nation, and more particularly for liis, 
whofe iaurel, though unworthy, I have worn after him, 
that this ^oxy was of EngHjfh growth, and Ghaueef s 
own: but I was undeceived by Boccace; for cafually 
looking on the end of his feventh Giornata, I found 
Dioneo (under which name he fhadows himfelf) and 
Fiametta (who reprefents his miftrefs the natural daugh- 
ter of Robert king of Naples) of whom thefe words 
are fpokeii, Dioneo e la Fiametta granpezza conta- 
rono inlieme d' Arcita, e di Palamone:’’ by which it 
appears that this ftory w^as written before the time of 
Boccace ; but the name of its author being wholly loii, 
Chaucer is now become an original f and I queilion 
not but the poem has received many beauties by paffing 
through his noble hands, Befides this tale, there is 
another of his own invention, after the manner of the 
Proven9als, called The Flower and the Leaf ; with 
which I was fo particularly pleafed, both for the inven- 
tion and the moral, that I cannot hinder myfelf from 
recommending it to the reader. 

As z corollary to this preface, in which I have done 
juFiee to others, I owe fomewhat to myfelf : not that 
I think it w^'orth my time to enter the lifts wdth one 
Milboum, and one Blackmore, but barely to take notice,^ 
that fuch men there are who have written fcurriloufly 
againfl me, without any provocation, Milbourn, wha 
is in Orders, pretends amongft the reft this' quarrel ta 
me, that I have fallen foul on priefthood : if I have, I am 
only to afk pardon of good priefts, and am afi.*aid his 

part 
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par# of the reparation wiJI come to little. Let Him He- 
fatisfied that he lhall not be able to force himfelf upon 
me for an adverfay. I contemn him too much to en 
ter imo competition with him. His own tranflationa 
of Virgil have anfwered his Griticifms on mine. If fas 
they &y, he has dedared in print) he prefers the ver- 
hon of Ogilby to mine, the world has made him the 
fame compliment: for it is agreed on all hands, that he 
writes even below Ogilby: that, you will fay, is not 
eafily to be done; but what cannot Milbourn briiw 
about? I am fatisfied however, that while he and I live 
together, I lhall not be thought the woifl poet of the 
age. It looks as if I had deilred him underhand to- 
write fo ill againft me: but upon my honeft word! 
have not bribed him to do me this fervice, and am 
who ly guiWefs of his pamphlet. It is true, I Ihould 
be glad, if I could perfuade him to continue his good 
offices, and wrue fuch another critique on any thing of 

wiffi the°^ ^ experience he has, a great llroke 

With the reader, when he condemns any of my poems 

to make the world have a better opinion of them. He 

has tdcen fome pains with my poetry; but nobody 
will be perfuaded to take the fame with his. If I had 
taken to the church (as he affirms, but which was never 
tn my thoughts) I fhould have had more fenfe, if „ot 
more grace, than to have turned myfelf out of my be- 

actol^^ Parilhioners. But his. 

account of my manners and my principles are of a 

whh ^ done 

With him for erer. 
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As for tlie City Bard, or KnigBt Pbyficiaa, I hear his 
quarrel to me is, that I was the author of Abfalom and 
Achitophel, which he thinks is a little hard on his fa- 
natic patrons in London* 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two poems, 
Becaufe nothing ill as to be fpoken of the dead : and 
therefore peace be to the Manes of his Arthurs. I will 
only fay, that it was not for this noble knight that I 
drew the plan of an Epic poem on king Arthur, in my 
preface to the tranflation of Juvenal. The guardian 
angels of kingdoms were machines too ponderous for 
him to manage; and therefore he rejeded them, as- 
Bares did the . whirlbats of Eryx, when they were 
thrown before him by Entellus. Yet from that preface 
Be plainly took his hint:- for he began immediately 
upon the fcory though he had the bafenefs not to ac- 
knowledge his benefador ; but inHead of it, to traduce, 
me in a libel.. 

I lhall fay the lefs of Mr.. Collier, becaufe in many 
things he has taxed me juHly; and 1 have pleaded 
guilty to all thoughts and expreffions of mine, which’ 
can be truly argued of obfcenity, profanenefs, or im- 
morality; and retradthem. If he be my enemy, let 
him triumph;, if he be my friend, as I haye given him 
no perfonal occafion to be otherwife, he will be glad of 
my repentance. It becomes, me not to draw my pen in 
the defence of a bad caufe,. when I have fo often drawn it 
for a good one*. Yet it w^ere not difficult to prove, that 
in many places he has perverted my meaning by his 
glolTesi and interpreted my tvords into blafphemy and 
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baudf y > of wliich they were not guilty ; befides that he’ 
is too much given to horfe-play in his raillery ; and 
comes to battle like a didator from the plough. I will 
not fay. The zeal of God’s houfe has eafeihim up f 
• but I am.fure it has devoured fome part of his good- 
manners and civility,: It might alfo be doubted whe- 
ther it were altogether zeal, w4ich prompted him to this 
rough manner of proceeding; perhaps it became not 
one of his fundlion to rake |pto the rubbilh of ancient 
and modern plays; a divine might have employed his 
pains to better purpofe, than in the nahinefs of PlautuS’ 
and Ariftophanes whofe examples,, as they excufe not 
me, fo it might be poffibly fuppofed, that he read them 
not without fome pleafure. They who have written com- 
mentaries on thofe poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and 
Martial, have explained fome vices, which without their 
interpretation had been unknown to modern times*. 
Neither has he judged impartially betwixt the former- 
age and us. 

There is more Baudry in one Play of Fletcher’s, call- 
ed The Cullom of the Country,, than in all ours toge- 
ther. Yet this has been often aded on the Hage in my 
remembrance. Are the times fo much more reformed 
now, than they were five and twenty years ago ? If 
they are, I congratulate the amendment of our morals,. 
But I am not to prejudice the caufe of my fellow-poets,, 
though I abandon my own defence: they have fome of 
them anfwered for themfelves, and neither they nor I 
can think Mr. Collier fo formidable an enemy, that we 
lliould ihun him. He has loll: ground at the latter end. 
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tlie day, by piirfuing his point too far, likq the 
prince of Conde at the battle of Senneph: from immo- 
ral plays, to no plays ; ab abufu ad ufum, non valet 
« ^ confequei^ia. ” Bat being a party , I am not to eretfl: 
myfelf into a judge. As for the ref: of thofe who have 
w'ritten againf: me, they arefuch fcoundrels, that they 
deferve not the leaf notice to be taken of them. Black- 
*more and Milbourn are only diilinguiOied from the 
crowds by being remembered to their infamy. 

« Demetri, Teque Tigelli 

Difcipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras/® 
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TO 

HER GRACE THE DUTCHESS OF ORMOND, 

WITH THE FOLjLOWIHG POEM OF 

P A L A M O N A N D A R C I T E. 
Madam, 

Pi E bard who firfl adorn’d our native tongue, 

^ Tun’d to his Britilh lyre this ancient fong : 
Which Homer might without a bludi rehearfe. 

And leaves a doubtful palm in Virgil’s verfe: 

He match’d their beauties, where they moft excel; 

Of love fung better, and of arms as welL 
Vouchfafe, illuftrious Ormond, to behold 
Wliat power the charms of beauty had of old; 

Nor wonder if fuch deeds of arms were done, 

Infpir’d by two fair eyes that fparkled like your own« 

If Chaucer by the bed idea v/rought. 

And poets can divine each other’s thought. 

The faired nymph before his eyes he fet; 

And then the faired was Plantagenet; 

Who three contending princes made their prize. 

And rul’d the rival nations with her eyes : 

Who left immortal trophies of her fame. 

And to the nobled order gave tire name. 

Like her, of equal kindred to the throne. 

You keep her. conqueds, and extend your own: 
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As ’Ivlien tlie flars in their etlierlal race. 

At length have rolled around the liquid fpace^ 

At certain periods they refume their place. 

From the fame point of heaven their courfe advance^ 
And move in meafures of their former dance; 

Thus, after length of .ages, fhe returns, 

Reilor’d in you, and the fame place adorns; 

Or you perform her office in the fphere. 

Bom of her blood, and make a new platonic year« 

O true Plantagenet, O race divine, 

(For beauty hill is fatal to the line,) 

Had Chaucer liv'd that angel-face to view. 

Sure he had drawn his Emily from you; 

Or had you liv'd to judge the doubtful right. 

Your noble Palamon had been the knight; 

And conquering Thefeiis from his fide had fent 
Your generous lord, to guide the Theban government® 
Time Iball aGcomplifh that; and I lhall fee 
A Palamon in him, in you an Emily, 

Already have the Fates your path prepar'd. 

And fure prefage your future fway declar'd : 

When w'ehward, like the fun, you took your way. 
And from benighted Britain bore the day. 

Blue Triton gave the fignal from the fliore. 

The ready Nereids heard, and fwam before 
To fmooth the feas; a foft Etefian gale. 

But juft inipir'd, and gently fweli^ the fail; 

Portunus took his turn, whofe ample hand 
Heav'd up his lighten’d keel, and funk the fand., 

And fteer’d tiie facred veliel fafe to land. 
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The land, if not rellrain’d, had met your way, 
Projeded out a neck, and jutted to the fea. 

Hibernia, profeate at your feet, ador’d 
In you, the pledge of her expedled lord; 

Due to her ifle; a venerable name; 

His father and his grandhre known to fame ; 

Aw’d by that houfe, accuftom’d to command. 

The fturdy Kerns in due fubje<fdon Hand; 

Hor bear the reins in any foreign hand. 

At your approach, they crowded to the port; 

And, fcarcely landed, you create a court : 

As Ormond’s harbinger, to you they run ; 

For Venus is the promife of the fun. 

The wafte of civil wars, their towns deflroy’d. 

Pales unhonour’d, Ceres unemploy’d. 

Were all forgot; and one triumphant day 
Wip’d all the tears of three campaigns aw'ay. 

Blood, rapines, maffacres, were cheaply bought. 

So mighty recompence your beauty brought. 

As when the dove returning bore the mark 
Of earth reHor’d to the long labouring ark. 

The relicks of mankind, fecure of reft, 

Ope’d every window to receive the gueft. 

And the fair bearer of the melTage blefs’d,; 

So, w^hen you came, with loud repeated cries. 

The nation took an omen from your eyes, 

And God advanc’d Ids rainbow in the Ikies, 

To fign inviolable peace reftor’d; 

The faints with folemn ilioutsproclaim'^dthe new- accords 
■E z When 
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When at 5"oiir fecond coming you appear^ 

(For I foretel that millenary year) 

The fharpen’d iliare fhali vex the foil no morCs, 

But earth unbidden lhall produce her ftore; 

The land fhall laugh, the circling ocean fmile. 

And heaven’s indulgence blefs the holy ifle» 

Heaven from all ages has referv’d for you 
That happy clime, which venom never knew; 

Or if it had been there, your eyes alone 
Have power to chafe all poifon, but their own. 

Now in this interx^al, which fate has call 
Betwixt your future glories and your paft. 

This paiife of power, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn; 
While England celebrates your fafe return. 

By which you feem the feafons to command. 

And bring our fummers back to their forfaken land. 

The vanquilh’d ille our leifure mull: attend. 

Till the fair bleffing we vouchfafe to fend ; 

Nor can we fpare you long, though often wz may lend. 
The dove was twice employ’d abroad, before 
The world was dry’d, and flie return’d no more. 

Nor dare we trull fo foft a melTenger, 

New from her ficknefs, to that northern air ; 

Reft here a while your luftre to reftore. 

That they may fee you, as you Ihone before; 

For yet, th’ eclipfe not wholly paft, you wade 
Through fome remains, and dimnefs of a lhade. 

A fiibjedl in his prince may claim a right. 

Nor fulfer him with ftrength impair’d to fighti 
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Till force returns, Ms ardor we regain, • 

And curb his warlike wifh to crofs the main* 

Now pail the danger, let the learnM begin 
Til’ inquiry,, where difeafe could enter in; 

How thofe malignant atoms forc’d their way. 

What in the faultlefs frame they found to make their 
prey? 

Where every element was weigh'd fo well, i 

That heaven alone, who mix’d the mafs, could tell , ,1 
Which of the four ingredients could rebel; j; 

And where,, imprifon’d in fo fweet a cage, 

A foul might . w^ell be pleas’d to pafs an age* 

And yet the fine materials made it w^eak:. 

Porcelain, by being pure, is apt to break:. 

Ev’n to your breail the ficknefs durll afpire; i , 

And, forc’d from that fair temple to retire, I 

Profanely fet the holy place on fire. J 

In vain your lord like young V efpafian mourn'd,. 

When the fierce flames the fanduary burn’d 
And I prepar’d to pay in verfes rude 
A molt detelled ad of gratitude : 

Ev’n this had been your elegy, which now 
Is offer’d for your health, the table of my vowo. 

Your angel fure our Motley’s mind iafpir’d. 

To find the remedy your ill requir’d ; 

As once the Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 

"Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolomee: 

Or heaven, which had fuch over-cofl; beftow’d,. 

As fcarce it could afford to flefh and blood. 

So lik’d the frame, he would not work aneWj^ 

To fays the charges of another you,. 
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Or by Ills middle fcience did fie fleer, ' 

And faw fome great contingent good appear s 

Well worth a miracle to keep you here : J 

And for that end, preferv’d the precioLis mould, 
W'hich all the future Ormonds was to hold ; 

And meditated in his better mind 
An heir from you, which may redeem the failing kind^ 
Bieffc be the power which has at once reftor'd 
The hopes of loll fucceflion to your lord, 

Joy to the firfi and M of each degree. 

Virtue to courts, and, what I long'd to fee,, 

To you the Graces, and the Mufe to me, 

O daughter of the rofe, whofe cheeks unite 
The differing titles of the red and whiter 
W'ho heaven's alternate beauty well difplay. 

The blufli of morning and the milky way; 

W' hofe face is, paradife, but fenc'd from iiii : • 

For God in either eye has plac’d a cherubin.. 

All is your lord's alone; ev'n abfent, he 
Employs' the care of chalie Penelope, 

For him you wafle in tears your widow’d hours,. 

For him your curious needle paints the flowers ; 

Such works of old Imperial dames were taught y 
Such, for Afcanius, fair Elifa wrought. 

The fofc receffes of your hours improve 
The three fair pledges of your happy love: 

AH other parts of pious duty done. 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a fon; 

To fill in future times his father's place. 

And wear the garter of his mother's race. 

, PALAMON 
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PAL AM ON AND A R C I T E- 
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THE. KNIGHT^'S TALE. ' ; 
BOOK L 

I N days of old, there liv'd, of mlglity fame, 

A valiant prince, and Thefeus was his name:; 

A chief who more in feats of arms excelFd, 

The riling nor the fetting fun behdd. 

Of Athens he was lord; much land he won* 

And added foreign countries to his crown- 
In Scythia with the warrior queen he flrove, 

Whom firft by force he conquer’d, then by love; 

He brought in triumph back tlie beauteous dame. 
With whom her filler, fair Emilia, came* 

With honour to his home let Thefeus ride, i 

With love to friend, and fortune for his guide, i 
And his vidorious army at his fide* J 

I pafs their warlike pomp, their proud array,. 

Their Ihouts, their fongs, their welcome on the way:: 
But, were it not too long, I would recite 
The feats of Amazons,, the fatal fight 
Betwixt the hardy queen and hero knight; 

The town befieg’d, and how much blood it coll 
The female army and th’ Athenian holl; 

The fpoufals of Hippolita the queen; 

What tilts and turneys at the feaft were feen; 

E ^ 
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Thd ll:orm at their return, the ladies fear : 

But thefe* and other things, I muft forbear^ 

The field is fpacious I defign to fow. 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plow : 

The remnant of my tale is of a length 

To tire your patience, and to wafte my firength; 

And trivial accidents fhall be forborn. 

That others may have time to take their turn; 

As was at firfi: enjoin’d us by mine hoil : 

That he whofe tale is befi,. and pleafes mofi,. 
Should win his fupper at our common cofi. 

And therefore where I left, I will purfue 
This ancient fiory, whether falfe or true. 

In hope it may be mended with a new. 

The prince I mentioned, full of high renown. 

In this array drew near th’ Athenian town; 

When in his pomp and utmofi of his pride. 
Marching he chanc’d to call his eye afide, . 

And faw a choir of mourning dames, who lay 
By two and two acrofs the common way; 

At his approach they rais’d a rueful cry. 

And beat their breafis, and held their hands on hi 
Creeping and crying, till they feiz’d at laft 
His courfer’s bridle, and his feet embrac’d. 

Tell me, faid Thefeus, what and whence you aj 
And why this funeral pageant you prepare? 

Is this the welcome of my worthy deeds. 

To meet my triumph in ill-omen’d weeds ? 

Or envy you my praife, and would deftroy 
With grief my pleafures, and pollute my joy? 
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Or are you injur’d, and demand relief? 

Kame your requed, and I will eafe your grief. 

Tlie moil: in years of all the mourning, train 
Regan (but fwooned firfi away for pain ) ; 

Then fcarce recover’d fpoke; nor envy we 
Thy great renown^ nor grudge thy vidory^ 

"’Tis thine, O king, th’ afflifiedto redrefs. 

And fame has fill’d the w'orld with thy fuccefs i 
We wretched women fue for that alone. 

Which of thy goodnefs is refus’d to noiie^.- 
Let fall fome drops of pity on our grief. 

If what we beg be jufi:, and we deferve relief: 

For none of us, wdio now^ thy grace implore. 

But held the rank of fovereign queen before; 

Till, tliaiiks to giddy chance, wdricli never bears. 
That mortal blifs fhould laft for length of years. 
She call us headlong From our high eftate„ 

And here in hope of thy return we wait: 

And long have w-aited in the temple nigh,. 

Built to the gracious goddefs Clemency. 

But reverence thou the powder v/hofe name it bears 
Relieve th’ opprefs’d, and wipe the widow’s tears, 
I, wretched I, have other fortune feen, 

TlFe w ife of Capaneus, and once a queem; 

At Thebes he fell ; curfi: be the fatal dayl 
And all the reft thou feefi: in this array. 

To make their moan, their lords in battle lofi: 
Before that town befieg’d by our confederate Iiofi; 
But Creon, old and impious, who commands. 

The Theban cit}' , .and , ufurps. the" -lands,, 
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Denies tlie rites of funeral fires to thofe 
Whofe breatHefs bodies yet he calls his foes^, 
Unburn’d^ unburyM, on a heap they lie; 

.Such is their fate, and fuch his tyranny ; 

No friend has leave to bear away the dead. 

But with their lifelefs limbs his hounds are fed : 

At this Ihe fhriek’d aloud; the mournful train 
Echo’d her grief, and, groveling on the plain. 

With groans, and hands upheld, to move his mind, 
Befought his pity to their helplefs kind ! 

The prince was touch’d, his tears began to How, 
And, as his tender heart would break in two. 

He figh’d ; and could not but their fate deplore. 

So wretched now, fo fortunate before* 

Then lightly from his lofty fteed he flew. 

And raifing one by one the fuppliant crew. 

To comfort each, full folemnly he fwore. 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore> 
And what e'er elfe to chivalry belongs. 

He would not ceafe, till he reveng’d their wrongs: 
That Greece ihould fee perform’d w^hat he declar’d; 
And cruel Creon And his juft reward. 

He faid no more, hut, Ihunning all delay. 

Rode on ; nor enter’d Athens on his way : 

But left his After and his queen behind. 

And wav’d his royal banner in the wind : 

Where In an argent field the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car; 

Red was his fword, and fhield, and whole attire. 

And all the godhead fcexn’d to glow with fire; 
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Ev’n the ground glitter’d where the flandard flew^ ” 
And the green grafs was dy’d to fanguine hue* 

High on his pointed lance his pennon bore 
His Cretan fight, the conquer’d Minotaure : 

The foldiers fhout around with generous rage,- 
And in that vidory their own prefage. 

He prais’d their ardour; inly pleas’d to fee 
His hofl the flower of Grecian chivalry. 

AH day he march’d; and all th’ enfuing nlghtj- 
And faw the city with returning light*. 

The procefs of the war I need not tel]. 

How Thefeus conquer’d, and how Creon fell r 
Or after, how by Horm the walls were won. 

Or how the vidor fack’d and burn’d the townt. 

How to the ladies- he refcor’d again 
The bodies of their lords in battle flain : 

And with what ancient rites they were interr’d ; ; 

All thefe to fitter times fiiall be deferr’d : 

I fpare the widows tears, their woeful cries,.. 

And howling at their hu (bands obfequies; 

How Thefeus at thefe funerals did afiifl,., 

And with what gifts the mourning dames difmifs’d*. 

Thus when the vidor chief had Creon (lain. 

And conquer’d Thebes, he pitch’d upon the plain. 

His mighty camp, and,, when the day return’d,. 

The country wafted, and the hamlets burn’d. 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred,' 

Without control to ftrip and fpoil the dead. 

There, in a heap of (lain,, among the reft 
T wo y oiithfulkniglits they found beneath a load opprefs’d 

'"'"■■■■Of 
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OF*llaugliter’d foes, whom firfi: to death they fent. 

The trophies of their firength, a bloody moniinient^,. 

• Both fair, and both of royal blood they feem’d. 

Whom kiiifmen to the’ crown the heralds deem’d; 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 

Their fwords, their fhields, their furcoats , were the fame^. 
Clofe by each other laid, they prefs’d the ground. 
Their manly bofoms pierc’d with many a griefly wound 
Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were. 

But fome faint ilgns of feeble life appear : 

The wandering breath was on the wing to part, 

Weak was the pulfe, and hardly heav’d the heart*, 
Thefe two were fillers’ fons; and Arcite one. 

Much fam’d in fields,, with valiant Palamon. 

Fi'om thefe their coftly arms the fpoilers rent. 

And foftly both convey’d to Tliefeus’ tent: 

Whom known of Creon’s line, and cur’d with care>. 
He to his city fent as prifoners of the war, 

Hopelefs of ranfbm, and condemn’d to lie' 

In durance, doom’d a lingering death to die. 

This done, he march’d away with w^arlike found. 

And to his Athens turn’d with laurels crown’d, | 
Where happy long he liv’d, much lov'd, and more f 
/renown’d., J 

But in a tow'er, and never to be loosed. 

The woeful captive kinfmen are inclos’d : 

Thus year by year they pafs, and day by day,, 

Till once, ’twas on the morn of cliearful May, 

The young Emilia, fairer to be feeii 
Than the fair lily OH- the iloweiy green. 
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More frefli than May herfelf In bloiTonis 
For with the rofy colour flrove her hue, 

Wak’d, as her cuflom was, before the day^ 

To do th’ obfervance due to Iprightly May : 

For fprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their fluggard fleep; 
Each gentle breail: with kindly warmth fhe moves; 
Infpires new -Barnes, revives extinguilh’d loves. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array; 

Frelh as the month, and as the morning fair ; 

Adown her Ihoulders fell her length of hair : 

A ribband did the braided treffes bind. 

The reft was loofe, and wanton’d in the wind : 

Aurora had but newly chas’d the night. 

And purpled o’er the fky with blufliing light. 

When to the garden walkihe took her way, i 

To fport and trip along in cool of day, I 

And offer maiden vows in honour of the May, 

At every turn, fhe made a little Hand, 

And thruft among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the rofe, and every rofe fhe drew 
Eke fhook the ftalk, and brufh'd away the dew.: 

Then party-colour’d. Howers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head : 

This done, fire fang and carol’d out fo clear. 

That men and angels might rejoice to hear: 
kEvhi wondering Philomel forgot to ling; 

And learn ’d from her to welcome-in the fpring. 
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Tlie« tower, of which before was mention made, 
Witliin whofe keep the captive laiights were laid^* 
Built of a large extent, and ftrong withal. 

Was one partition of the palace wall : 

The garden was inclos’d within the fquare. 

Where young Emilia took the morning-air. 

It happen’d Palanion the prifoner knight, 

Reftlefs for woe, arofe .before the light. 

And with his jaylor’s leave dehr’d to breathe 
An air more wliolefome than the damps beneath. 
This granted, to the tower he took his way, 
Chear’d with the promife of a glorious day : 

Then caft a languilhing regard around,. 

And faw with hateful eyes the temples crown’d 
With golden fpires, and all the hoftile ground. 

He fgh’d, and turn’d his eyes, becaufe he knew 
^Twas but a larger gaol he had in view i 
Then look’d below, and from the caftle’s height 
Beheld a nearer and more pkafing fight : 

The garden, which before he had notfeen. 

In fpring’s new livery clad of white and green, 
Frefh flowers in wide parterres, and fhady walks be- 
tween. 

This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms acrofs 
He flood, refleding on his country’s lofs ; 

Himfelf an objed of the public fcorn. 

And often wifh’d he never had been born# 

At lafl, for fo his deftiny requir’d. 

With walking giddy, and with thinldng tir’d. 
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He tlirougli a little window caft his figlit, , 

Though thick of bars that gave a fcantj light : 

But ev'n that glimmering ferv'd him to defcry 
Th’ inevitable charms of Emily. 

Scarce had he feen, but, feiz'd with fudden finart® 
p Stung to the quick, he felt it at his hearty 

Struck blind with over-powering light he flood ^ 

Then darted back amaz’d, and cry’d aloud. 

^ Young Arcite heard * and up he ran with hafte<i> 

To help his friend, and in his arms embrac’d; 

And ailc’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan, 

- And whence and how his change of cheer began ? 

Or who had done th’ offence? But if, faid he. 

Your grief alone is hard captivity; 

Tor love of heaven, with patience undergo 
A cuxelefs ill, fmce fate will have it fo: 

So flood our horofcope in chains to lie. 

And Saturn in the dungeon of the Iky, 

Or other baleful afped, rul’d our birth, 

"When all the friendly flars were under earth : , 
Whateer betides, by deiliny his done; 

And better bear like men, than vainly feek to fhun^p 
Nor of my bonds, faid Palamon again. 

Nor of unhappy planets I complain ; 

But when my mortal anguifh caus’d my cry. 

That moment I was hurt through either eye; 

Pierc’d with a random fhaft, I faint away. 

And perifli wdth infenfible decay : 

A glance of fome new goddefs gave the wbultd. 

Whom, like Adeon, unaware I found# 
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Look how file walks along yon Iliad j fpace^ ‘ 

Not Juno moves with more majeftk grace; 

And all the Cyprian queen is in her face. 

If thou art Venus (for thy charms confefs 
That fiice was form'd in heaven, nor art thou lefs; 
Dlfguis'd in habit, undifguis'd in fliape) 

O help us captives from our chains to Tcape ; 

But if our doom be pall in bonds to lie 
P'or life, and In a loathfome dungeon die^ 

Then be thy wrath appeas'd with our difgrace, 
And fnew compafficn to the Theban race, 
Opprefs’d by tyrant power! Whil^yet he fpoke^ 
Arcite on Emily had fix'd his look; 

The fatal dart a ready paiTage found, 

And deep within his heart infix'd the wounds 
So that if Palamon were wounded fore, 

Arcite was hurt as much as he, or more : 

Then from his inmofl: foul he figh'd, and faid, 

'The beauty I behold has firuck me dead : 
Unknowingly ilie and kills by chance; 
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Poifon is in her»eyes, Ind death in every glance^ 
O, I mull afk; nor afx alone, but move 
Her mind to mercy, or muft die for love. 

Thus Arcite : and thus Palamon replies, 

(Eager his tone, and ardent v’-ere his eyes.) 

Speak'fl thou in earneft, or in jefting vein ? 

Jefting, faid Arcite, fuits but ill with pain. 

It fuits far worfe (faid Palamon again. 

And bent his brows) with men who honour weigh. 
Their faith to break, their friendfliip to betray ; 
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But worll with thee^ of noble lineage born. 

My kinfman, and in arms my brother fw^orn* 
Have wC inot plighted each our holy oath. 

That one Ihould be the common good of both ; 
^One foul ihould both infpire, and neither prove 
His fellow's hindrance in purfuit of love ? 

To this before the Gods we gave our hands. 

And nothing but our death can break the bands* 
This binds thee, then, to further my defign; 

As I am bound by vow to further thine ; 

Nor canf!^ nor dar'il: thou, traitor, on the plain 
Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. 
Since thou , art of my.council, and the friend 
Whofe faith I trull, and on whole care depend : 
And would'ft thou court ihy lady's love, which I 
Much rather than releafe would choofe to die? 
But thou, falfe Arcite, never lhalt obtain 
Thy bad pretence.; I told thee firft my pain : 

For firft my love began 'Cre thine was born; 

Thou, as my council, and my brother fworn. 
Art bound t'alTill my eldei'lhip of right ; 

Or juftly to be deem'd a perjur'd knight. 

Thus Palamon : but Areite with difdain 
In haughty language thus reply’d again ; 

Forfwom thyfelf: the traitor's odious name 
I hrft return, and then difprove thy claim* 
if love be palBon, and that pafhon nuril: 

With llrong delires, I lov'd the lady firll. 

Ganfl: thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflam'd 
To worihip, and a power celeftial nam'd ? 

■ You XX, ' F 
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Thine was devotion to the bleft above^^ 

I faw the woman, and deiir’d lier love ; 

Firll: own'd my paffion, and to theC' commend 
Th’ important fecret, as my chofen friend. 

Suppofe (which yet I grant not) thy defire 
A moment elder than my rival fire ; 

Can chance of feeing firfi: thy title prove? 

And know’il thou not, no law is made for love| 

Law is to things which to free choice relate ; 

Love is not in our choice, but in our fate; 

Laws arc but pofitive; love’s power, we fee^. 

Is Nature’s faiidiion, and her firfi: decree. 

Each day we break the bond of human laws 
For love^ and vindicate the common caufe* 

Laws for defence of civil rights are plac’d. 

Love throws the fences do vm, and makes a general 
Maids, widows, wives, without difiincfiion fall ; 

The fweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers all. 
If then the laws of friendihip I tranfgrefs, 1 

I keep the greater, while I break the lefs.; > 

And both are mad alike, fince neither can pofiefs* J 
Both hopelefs to be: ranfom'd, never more 
To fee the fun, but as he pafies o’er. 

Like jEfop’s hounds contending for the bone. 

Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone: 

The fruitlefs fight continued all the day; 

A cur came by, and fnatch’d the prize away. 

As courtiers therefore jufiie for a grant. 

And v'hcn tliey bieak their friendihip plead their wa 
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So tliou 5 if fortune will thy fuit adyance. 

Love on^ nor envy me my equal chance: 

For I inuil: love^ and am refolv’d to try 
My fatCj or failing in th' adventure die. 

Great was their Hrife^ which hourly was renew 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd: 

Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand 
But when they met, they made a furly f:and; 
And glar’d like angry lions as they pafs’d. 

And wiih’d that every look might be their Jai. 

It chanc’d at length/ PiritiiDus came t’ attend 
This worthy Thefeus, his familiar friend; 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. 
Companions of the war; and lov'd fo well. 

That when one dy’d, as ancient ftories tell. 

His fellow to redeem him went to heU. 

But to purfue my tale; to wricome home 
His warlike brother is Pirithous come : 

Arcite of Thebes was known in arms long hnce. 
And honour’d by this young Theffalian prince* 
Thefeus, to gratify his friend and gueft. 

Who made our Arcite’s freedom his requefl, 
Reftor’d to liberty the captive knight. 

But, on thefe hard conditions I recite: 

That if hereafter Arcite fhould be found 
Within the compafs of Athenian ground. 

By day or night, or on whate’er pretence. 

His head fhould pay the forfeit of th’ofcnce. 
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To tills Pirithous for Ms friend agreed. 

And on his promife was the prifoner freed* 
Unpleas'd and penfiTe hence he takes his way^ 
At his own peril ; for his Hfe mufl pay. 

Who now but Arcite mourns his bitter fate. 

Finds his dear purchafe, and repents too late ? 
What have I gain’d, he -faid, in prifon pent. 

If I but change my bonds for banifhment? 

And banifli'd from her fight, I fuffer more 
In freedom, than I felt in bonds before ; 

Forc’d from her prefence, and condemn’d to live: 
Unwelcome. freedom, and unthank'd reprieve: 
Heaven is not, but where Emily abides; 

And where ihe’s abfent, all is hell befides* 

Next to my. day of birth, was that accurfl, 

■Which bound my friendHiip to Pirithous hrft : 
Had I not known that prince, I dill had been 
In bondage, and had Hill Emilia feen : 

For though I never can her grace deferve, 

^Tis recompence enopgh to fee and ferve. 

O Palamon, my kinfman -and my f riend. 

How much more happy fates thy love attend! 
Thine is th' adventure; thine the viftory : 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the dice for thee: 
Thou on that angel’s face may'H feed thine eyes. 
In prifon, no; but blifsful paradirel 
Thou daily feeH that fun of beauty Ihine 
And lov'H at leaft in love's extreme^ line* 
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I mourn in abfence, love’s eternal night; * 

And who can tell but iince thou haft her ftght^ > 
And art a comely, young, and valiant knight, Jj 
Fortune (a various power] may ceafe to frown. 

And by fome ways unknown thy wilhes crown? 

But I, the moft forlorn of human kind. 

Nor help can hope, nor remedy can find; 

But, doom’d to drag my loathlbrne life in care,, 

For my reward, muft end it in delpair^ 

Fire, water, air, and earth, and force of fates- 
That governs all, and heaven that all creates. 

Nor art, nor nature’s hand can eafe my grief; 

Nothing but death, the wretch’s laft relief : 

Then farewel youth, and all the joys that dwell. 

With youth and life, and life itfelf fareweh. 

But why, alas! do mortal men in vain 
Of fortune, fate, or Providence complain? 

God gives us what he knows our wants require. 

And better things than thofe which we defire: 

Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain; 

But, watch’d by robbers, for their wealth are ilain;, 
Some pray from prifon to be freed ; and come. 

When guilty of their vows, to fall at home; 

Murder’d by thofe they trufted with their life, 

A favour’d fervant, or a bofom wifep. 

Such dear-bought bleffings happen every day,. 

Becaufe we know not for what things to pray» 

Like drunken fots about the ftreet we roam ; 

Well knows the fot he has a certain home ; 
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Yet Snows not how to find th* oncertain place^ 

And blunders on^ and flaggers every pace» . 

Thus all feek happinefs; but few can findjr 
For far the greater part of men are blind# 

This is my cafe, who thought our utmofl good 
Was in one word of freedom underflood : 

The fatal bleffing came: from prifon free, 

I flarve abroad, and lofe the fight of Emily* 

Thus Arcite; but if Arcite thus deplore 
flis fufferings, Palamon yet fuifers more. 

For when he, knew his rival freed and gone. 

He fwells with wrath; he makes outrageous moan? 
He frets, he fumes, he flares, he ftamps the ground 
The hollow tower with clamours rings around ; 

With briny tears he bath’d his fetter’d feet. 

And dropt all o’er with agony of fweat, 

Alas! he cry’d! I wretch in prifon pine. 

Too happy rival, while, the fruit is thine : 

Thou liv ’fl at large, thou draw’ll thy native air. 
Pleas’d with thy freedom, proud of my defpair: 
Thou mayfl, fince thou haft youth and courage join’d^. 
A fweet behaviour and a foHd mind, 

Aflemble ours, and all the Theban race. 

To vindicate on Athens thy difgrace; 

And after, by fome treaty made, poflefs 
Fair Eimly, the pledge of lafting peace* 

So thine fhall be the beauteous prize, while I 
Mufl languifli in defpair, in prifon die* 

Thus all th’ advantage of the flrife is thine. 

Thy portion double joys, and double foirow^s mine^ 

''The 
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The rage of Jealoufy then fir'd Ms fonli. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal: 

Now cold Defpair^ fucceeding in her ftead^ 

To livid palenefs turns the glowing red. 

His bloody fcarce liquid, creeps within his veins 
Like water which the freezing wind confirains* 
Then thus he faid : Eternal Deities> 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees. 

And write whatever time lhall bring to pafs. 
With pens of adamant, on plates of brafs ; 

What, is the race of human kind your care 
Beyond what all his fellow-creatures are? 

He with the reft is liable to pain, . 

And like the Iheep, his brother-beaft, is ilaim 
Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure. 

All thefe he muft, and giiiltlefs oft endure ; 

Dr does your juftice, power, or prefcience fail^ 
When the good fuffer, and the bad prevail? 

What worfe to wretched virtue could befal. 

If fate or giddy fortune govern'd ail ? 

Nay, worfe , than other beafts is cur eftate j 
Them, to purfue their pleafures, you create;* 
We, bound by harder laws, muft curb our wi|l‘„ 
And your commands, not our defires, fulfil; 
Then when the creature is unjuftly ilain. 

Yet after death at leaft he feels no pain; 

But man in life furcharg’d with woe before. 

Not freed when dead, is doom'd to fufter more* 
A ferpent ihoots his fting at unaware; 

An ambuih'd thief forelays a traveller t 
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The^'man lies murder’d, while the thief and hiakcj, 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake* 
This let divines decide j but well I know^ 

Juft or nnjuft, I have my ftlare of woe, 

Through Saturn feated in a lucklefs place. 

And Juno’s wrath, that perfecutes my race;*- 
Or Mars and Venus, in a quartil, move 
My pangs of jealoufy for Arclte’s love. 

Let Palamon opprefs’d in bondage- mourriy 
While to his exil’d rival we return. 

By this, the fun, declining from his height. 

The day had fhorten’d, to prolong the night 
The lengthen’d night gave length of mifery 
Both to the captive lover and the free; 

For Palamon in endlefs prifon mourns,. 

And Arcite forfeits life if he returns : 

The banifti’d never hopes his love to lee,.. 

Nor hopes the captive lord his liberty:- 
^Tis hard to fay who fufters greater pains : 

One fees his love, but cannot break his chains : 

One free, and all Ms motions uncontrol’d. 

Beholds whate’er he would, but what he would behold^ 
Judge as you pleafe, fori will hafte to tell 
What fortune to the banifh’d knight befeL 
When Arcite was to Thebea return’d againi^ 

The lofs of her he lov’d renew’d His pain; 

What could be worfe, than n6ver more to fee - 
His life, his foul, Ms charming Emily? 

He rav'd with all the madnefs of defpair. 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore Ms hair* 
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Dry forrow in Ms flupid eyes appears. 

For, wanting nourifhment, he wanted tears : 
His eye-balls in their hollow fockets fink. 

Bereft of fleep, he loaths his meat and drinks, 

He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 
As the pale fpeftre of a murder’d man : 

That pale turns yellow, and his face receive® 

The faded hue of faplefs boxen leaves : 

In folitary groves he makes his moan,. 

Walks early out, and ever is alone : 

Nor, mix’d in mirth, in youthful pleafures lhares 
But figlis when fongs and inUruments he hears* 
His fpirits are fo low, his voice is drown’d,. 

He hears as from afar, or in a fwoon> 

Like the deaf murmurs of a diftant found : 
Uncomb’d his locks, and fq.ualid his attire. 
Unlike the trim of love and gay delire : 

But full of mufeful mopings, which prefage 
The lofs of reafon, and conclude in rage. 

This when he had endur’d a year and more. 

Now wholly chang'd from what he was before,. 
It happen’d once, that,, numbering as he lay. 

He dream’d (his dream began at break of day) 
That Hermes o’er his head in air appear’d. 

And with foft words his drooping fpirits chear’d: 
His hat, adorn’d with wings, difclos’d the God, 
And in his hand he bore the lleep-compeliing rod 
Such as he feem’d, when, at his fire’s command,, 
On Argus’ head he laid the fn^y wand,. 
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Arife, iie faid, to conquering Atliens go^ 

There fate appoints an end to all thy woe^ 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a Hart, ^ 

Againll his bofbm bounc’d liis heaving heart ; 

But foon he faid, with fcarce-recover’d breathy 
And thither will I go, to meet my death. 

Sure to be flain; but death is my de£re. 

Since in Emilia’s fight I fhall expire. 

By chance he fpy’d a mirror while he fpolx, 
x\nd gazing there beheld his alter’d look; 
Wondering, he faw his features and Ms hue 
So much were chang’d, that fcarce himfelf he knew^ 
A fudden thought then fcarting in his mind. 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite iind. 

The world may fearch in vain with all their .eyes. 

But never penetrate through this difguife. 

Thanks to the change which grief and ficknefs give^ 
In low efete I may fecurejy live. 

And fee unknown my miflrefs day by day. 

He faid ; and cloth ’d himfelf in coarle array : 

A labouring hind in fhew; then forth he went,, 

And to th’ Athenian towers his journey bent ; 

One fquire attended in the fame difguife. 

Made confcious of Ms mailer’s cnterprile* . 
Arriv’d at Athens foon he came to court, . 

Unknown, unquellion'd, in that thick refort; 
Proffering for hire his fervice at the gate. 

To drudge, draw water, and to run or v/ait. 

So fair befel him, that for little gain 
He ferv’d at Mil Emilia’s chamberlain; 
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And;, watchful all advantages ta 
Was ftill at hand;, and in his mafter's eye; 

And as his bones were big, and linews firong. 
Refus’d no toil that could to flaves belong; 

Bat from deep wells with engines water drew^ 
And us’d his noble hands the wood to hew* 

He pafs’d a year at leall attending thus 
On Emily, and call’d Philoilratus* 

But never was there man of his degree 
So much eftcem’d, fo well belov’d as he* 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtefy was blown r 
All think him worthy of a greater place. 

And recommend him to the royal grace; 

That, exercis’d within a higher fphere. 

His virtues more confpicuous might appear.. 

Thus by the general voice was Arcite prais’d,. 

And by great Thefeus to high favour rais’d: 
Among his menial fervants firil enroll’d. 

And largely entertain’d with fums of gold : 

Befides what fecretly from Thebes was fent,. 

Of his own income, and his annual rent: 

This well employ’d, he purchas’d friends and fame;,. 
But cautioufly conceal’d from whence it came. 

Thus for three years he liv’d with large ^ 

In arms of honour, and efteem in peace; 

To Thefeus’ perfon he was ever near; 

And Thefeus for his virtues held him dear*, 
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OR, 

THE KNIGHT’S TALE. 

B O O K II. 

Arcite fives in blifs, the ftory turns 
Where hopelefs Palamon in prifon mourns. 

For fix long years immur’d, the captive knight 
Had dragg d his chains, and fcarcely feen the lio-lit; 
Loft liberty, and love, at once he bore : * ’ 

His prifon pain’d him much, his paffion more: 

Nor dares he hope his fetters to remove. 

Nor ever wiflies to be free from love. 

Sut when the fixth revolving year was run> 

And May within the Twins receiv’d the fun,*" 

Were it by chance, or forceful deftiny, 

Wliich forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be,. 

Affifted by a friend, one moonlefs night. 

This Palamon from prifon took his flight: 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before 

Of wine and honey mix'd with added ftore 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who fwallow’d unaware the fleepy draught. 

And fnor’d fecure till morn, his fenfes bound. 

In Humber, and in long oblivion drown’d. 

Short was the night, and careful Palamon 
Sought the next covert ere the rifing fun. 

A thick fpread foreft near the city lay. 

To this with lengthen’d ftrides he took his way 
(For far he could not fly, and fear’d the dayj. 

Safe 
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Safe from purfuit, lie meant to fhun the lights 
Till the brown fhadows of the friendly night 
To Thebes might favour his intended flight* 

When to his country come, his next defign 
Was all the Theban race in arms to joiii. 

And war on Thefeus, till he loll his life. 

Or won the beauteous Emily to wife. 

Thus while his thoughts the lingering day beguilC;* 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our Hile; 

Who little dreamt how nigh he was to care. 

Till treacheraus fortune caught him in the fnare* 
The morning-lark, the meflfenger of day. 

Saluted in her fong the morning gray ; 

And foon the fun arofe with beams fo bright^ 

That all th’ horizon laugh’d to fee the joyous fight; 
He^ with his tepid rays the rofe renews. 

And licks the drooping leaves, and dries the dews; 
When Arcite left his bed, refolv’d to pay 
Obfeivance to the month of merry May : 

Forth on his fiery Heed betimes he rode, 

That fcarcdy prints the turf on which he trod : 

At eafe he feem’d, and, prancing o’er the plains. 
Turn’d only to the grove his horfe’s reins. 

The grove I nam’d before; and, lighted there, 

A woodbine garland fought to crown his hair; 

Then turn’d his face againfl the rifing day. 

And rais'd his voice to welcome in the May, 

For thee, fweet month, the groves green liveries wear. 
If not the firft, the faireft of the year ; / 
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For- thee tlie Graces lead the dancing liours^ 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers : 

When thy Ihort reign is pafl:, the fe?erifh fun 
The fultry tropic fears, and moves more flowly on® 
So may thy tender bloflbms fear no bliglit. 

Nor goats with venom’d teeth thy tendrils bite. 

As thou fhalt guide my wandering feet to find 
The fragrant greens I feek, my brows to bind. 

His vows addrefs'd., within the grove he flray'd, 1 
Till fate, or fortune, near the place convey’d > 
His fieps where fecret Palamon was laid, J 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, ^ , 

Who flying death had there conceal’d his flight, I 
In brakes and brambles hid, and ihunning mortal j 
fight: J 

And lefs he knew him for his hated foe. 

But fear’d him as a man he did not know* 

But as it has been faid of ancient years. 

That fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears ; 
For this the wife are ever on their guard. 

For, unforefeen,' they fay, is unprepar’d* 

Uncautious Areite thought himfelf alone;. 

And lefs than aH fufpe&d Palamon, 

Who iiflening heard him, while he fearch’d the gtovC* 
And loudly fung his roundelay of love; 

But on the fudden flopp’d, and filent flood. 

As lovers often mnfe, and change their mood; 

Now high as heaven, and then as low as hell- 
Now up, now down, as buckets in a well; 

For 
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For Venus, like her daj, will change her cheer^ 
And feldom lhall we fee a Friday clean 
Thus Arcite, having fung, with alter’d hue 
Sunk on the ground, and from his bofom drew 
A defperate figh, accuhng heaven and fate. 

And angry Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

Curs’d be the day wXen hril I did appear 5 
Let it be blotted from the calendar, 

Leil it pollute the month, and poifon all the year 
Still will the jealous Queen purlue our racel 
Cadmus is dead^ the Theban city was : 

Yet ceafes not her hate : for all who come 
From Cadmus are involv’d' in Cadmus’ doom^ 

I fuffer for my blood r unjull decree! 

That punilhes another’s crime on me. 

In mean ellate I ferve ray mortal foe. 

The man who caus’d my country’s overthrow^ 
This is not all; for Juno, to my fhame. 

Has forc’d me to forfake my former name.; 
Arcite I was, Philollratus I am. 

That fide of heaven is all my enemy : 

Mars ruin’d Thebes : bis mother ruin’d me* 

‘Of all the royal race remains but one 
Befides myfelf, th’ unhappy Palatobn^ 

Whom Thefeus holds in bonds., and will not free 
Without a crime, except his kin to me. 

Yet thefe, and all the reft, I could endure; 

But Love ’s a malady without a cure ; 

Fierce Love has pierc’d me with his £ery dart. 
He fires within, and hilles at my heart. 
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Your eyes, fair Emily, my fate purfue; 

I fuiFer for the reft, I die for you. 

Of fuch a Goddefs no time leaves record. 

Who burn’d the temple where fhe was ador’d : 

And let it burn, I never will complain. 

Pleas'd with my fuiferings, if you knew my pain«» 

At this a ftckly qualm his heart affaiPd, 

Piis ears ring inward, and his fenfes fail’d. 

No word mifs’d Palamon of all he fpoke, 

But foon to deadly pale he chang’d his look : 

He trembled every limb, and felt a fmart. 

As if cold fteei had glided through his heart; 

No longer ftaid, but, ftarting from his place, 
Difcover’d flood, and Ihew’d his hoftileface: 

Falfe traitor Arcite, traitor to thy blood. 

Bound by thy facred oath to feek my good.. 

Now art .thou found forefworn, for Emily; 

And dar’ft attempt -her love, for whom I die. 

So haft thou cheated. Thefeus with a wile, 

Againft thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow’d name ; as falfe to me. 

So falfe thou art to him who fet thee free: 

But reft aflur’d, that either thou fhalt die. 

Or elfe renounce thy claim in Emily : 

For, though unarm’d I am, and (free’d by chance) 
Am here without my fword, or pointei launce: 
Hope not, bafe man, unqueftion’d hence to go. 

For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe* 

Arcite, who heard his tsde, and knew the man. 

His fword unflieath’d, and fiercely thus began : 

, , .Now 
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Now by the Gods who govern heaven above, 

Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love. 

That word had been thy lafl, or in this grove 
This hand fhoiild force thee to renounce thy love* 

The furety which I gave thee, I defy : > 

Fool, not to know that love endures no tie, > • 

And Jove but laughs at lovers perjury, J 

Know I will ferve the fair in thy defpight; 

But fince thou art my kinfman, and a knight. 

Here, have my faith, to-morrow in this grove 
Our arms fhail plead the titles of our love: 

And Heaven fo help my right, as I alone 
Will come, and keep the caufe and quarrel both un-* 
known; . 

With arms of proof both for myfelf and thee; 

Choofe thou the befl, and leave the worft to me* 

And, that a better eafe thou may’ft abide. 

Bedding and cloaths I will this night provide. 

And needful fufienance, that thou mayfb be 
A conqueft better won, and worthy me. 

His promife Palamon accepts; but pray’d. 

To keep it better than the firll he made. 

Thus fair they parted till the morrow’s dawn. 

Fox each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 

Oh Love! thou Hernly doE thy power maintain. 

And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign. 

Tyrants and thou all fellowlhip difdain. 

This was in Arcite prov’d, and Palamon ; 

Both in defpair, yet each would love alone. 

Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty’d. 

His foe with bedding and with food fupply’d; 

' voL.xx. : G. 
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Theiij ere the day, two fuits of armour fought^, 
Which borne before Mm on Ms feed he brought : 
Both were of fbming fteel, and wrought fo pure^ 

As might the feokes of two fuch arms endure. 

Now, at the time, and in th’ appointed place. 

The challenger and challeng’d, face to face. 
Approach; each other from afar they knew. 

And from afar their hatred changed their hue. 

So Hands the Thracian herdfman with his fpear. 

Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. 

And hears him ruHling in the wood, and fees 
His courfe at diHance by the bending trees ; 

And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy. 

And either he muH fall in £ght, or I : 

This while he thinks, he lifts aloft Ms dart; V 
A generous chilnefs feizes erery part: > 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. J 
Thus pale they meet-; their eyes with fury burn ; 
None greets ; for none the greeting will return ; 

But in dumb furlinefs, each arm’d with care 
His foe profeH, as brother of the war : 

Then both, no moment'IoH, at once advance 
Againft each other, arm’d with fword and lance : 
They lafh, they foin, they pafs, they Hrive to bore 
Their corHets, and the thinneft parts explore. 

Thus two long hours in equal arms they Hood, 

And wounded, wound.; till both were bath’d in blood; 
And not a foot of ground had either got. 

As if tlie world depended on the fpot. 
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Fell Arcite like an angry tiger far’d, . 

And like a lion Palamon appear’d ; ‘ 

Or as two boars whom love to battle drawls. 

With rifing briftles, and with frothy jaws. 

Their adverfe breafts with tufks oblique they wound 5 
With grunts and groans the foreft rings around* 

So fought the knights, and fighting mufi: abide. 

Till fate an umpire fends their difference to decide© 
The power that minifers to God's decrees. 

And executes on earth w’hat heaven forefees, 

Caird providence, or chance, or fatal fway. 

Comes with refiftlefs force, and finds or makes her way© 
Nor kings, nor nations, nor united power. 

One moment can retard ^h’ appointed hour* 

And fome one day, feme wondrous chance appears. 
Which happen’d not in centuries of years; 

For fure, whatever we mortals hate, or love. 

Or hope, or fear, depends on powers above; 

They move our appetites to good or ill. 

And by forefight necefiitate the will* 

In Thefeus this appears ; whofc youthful joy 
Was beafts of chace in forefts to deftroy. 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his eafy couch at early day. 

And to the wood and. wilds purfued Ms way, 

Befide him rode Hippolita the queen. 

And Emily attir’d in lively green. 

With horns, and hounds, and all the tuneful cry. 

To hunt a royal hart within the covert nigh; 
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And as he follow’d Mars before, fo now 
He ferves the goddefs of the filver bow. 

The way that Thefeus took w^as to the wood 
Where the two knights in cruel battle flood ; 

‘The lawn on which they fought, th’ appointed place 
In wdii'ch th’ uncoupled hounds began the chace. 
Thither forth-right he rode to roufe the prey. 

That ihaded by the fern in harbour lay; 

And, thence diflodg’d, was wont to leave the wood^ 
For open fields, and crofs the cryflal flood. 
Approach’d, and looking underneath the fun^ 

He faw proud Arcite, and fierce Palamon, 

In mortal battle doubling blow on blow. 

Like lightning flam’d their faulcliions to and fro. 
And (hot a dreadful gleam; fo flrong they ftrook. 
There feem’d lefs force requir’d to fell an oak: 

He gaz’d with tvonder on their equal might. 

Look’d eager on, but knew not either knight; 
Kefolv’d to learn, he fpurr’d his fiery fleed 
With goring row^els to provoke his fpeed* 

The minute ended that began the race. 

So foon he was betwixt them on the place; 

And with his fword unfheath’d, on pain of life 
Commands both combatants to ceafe their flrife: 
Then with imperious tone piirfues his threat; 

What are you ? why in arms together met ? 

How dares your pride prefume againft my laws ^ 

As in a Med field to fight your caufe? 

Unafk’d the royal grant; no marfhal by. 

As knightly rites require; nor judge to try? 


Then 
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Then PaJamon, with fcarce recover’d breathy; 
Thus hafty fpoke : We both deferve the death. 
And both w’ould die; for look the world around 
A pair fo wretched is not to be found. 

Our life ’s a load; encumber’d with the charge, 
W^e long to, fet th’ imprifon’d foul at large. 

Now as thou art a fovereign judge, decree 
The rightful doom of death to him and me. 

Let neither find thy grace; for grace is cruelty. 
Me firll, O kill me £rft;. and cure my woe; 

Then Hreath the fword of juftice on my foe: 

Or kill him hrll; for when his name is heard. 

He foremoft will receive his due reward. 

Arcite of Thebes is he; thy mortal foe: 

On whom thy grace did liberty beftow ; 

But firft contracted, that if ever found 
By day or night upon th’ Athenian ground. 

His head Ihould pay the forfeit; fee return’d 
The perjur’d knight, his oath and honour fcorn’d 
For this is he, who, with a borrow’d name. 

And proffer’d fervice, to thy palace came. 

Now call’d PhiioHratus : retain’d by thee, 

A traitor trufted, and in high degree, 

Afpiring to the bed of beauteous Emily.. 

My part remains ; from Thebes my birth I own. 
And call myfelf th’ unhappy Palamon. 

Think me not like that man ; fince no dilgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race 
Know me for what I am ; 1 broke ray chain. 
Nor promis'd I thy prifoner to remain ; 

G, ; ■ y 
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The love of liberty with life is given. 

And life itfelf th’ inferior gift of Heaven, 

Thus without crime I fled; but farther know^^ 

I with this Arcite am thy mortal foe : 

Then give me death, flnce I thy life piirfue ; 

For fafeguard of thyfelf, death is my due. 

More wouldfl: thou know? I love bright Emily, 
And for her fake and in her fight will die : 

But kill my rival too; for he no lels 
Deferves; and I thy righteous doom will blefs, 
AfiTur'd that what I lofe, he never iliall polTefs, 

To this reply’d the hem Athenian prince. 

And fourly fmird. In owning your offence. 

You judge yourfelf; and I but keep record 
In place of law, while you pronounce the word* 
Take your defert, the death you have decreed; 

I feal your doom, and ratify the deed: 

By Mars, the patron of my arms, yon die,. 

He faid ; dumb fofrow feiz’d the ftanders-hy*. 

The queen above the reft, by nature good, 

(The pattern form’d of perfedl womanhood} 

For tender pity wept: when fhe began. 

Through the bright quire th’ infeftious virtue ranv. 
All dropt their tears, ev’n the contended maid : 
And thus among themfelves they foftly faid : 

What eyes can fuffer this unworthy fight! 

Two youths of royal blood, renown’d in fight. 

The mafierfhip of heaven in face and mind. 

And lovers, far beyond their faitlilefs kind : 
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See their wide ftreaming wounds ; thef neither came 

For pride of empire, nor defire of fame 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaufe: 

But love for love alone; that crowns the lover’s caufe* 
This thought, which ever bribes the beauteous kind^ 
Such pitj wrought in every lady’s mind> 

They left their fteeds, and profirate on the place. 

From the fierce king, implor’d th’ offenders grace* 

He paus’d a while, ftood filent in his mood 
(For 3’et Ms rage was boiling in his blood) ; 

But foon his tender mind th’ impreiiion felt, 

(As foftefi: metals are not How to melt 
And pity foonefi: runs in foftefi: minds) : 

Then reafons' with himfelf ; and firfi: he finds. 

His pafiion cafi: a mifl: before his fenfe. 

And either made, or magnify’d th’ offence. 

Offence! of what? to whom ? who judg’d the caufe ? 
The prifoner freed himfelf by nature’s laws ; 

Born free, he fought his right : the man he freed^ 

Was perjur’d, but his love excus’d the deed : 

Thus pondering, he look’d under with his eyes. 

And faw the women’s tears, and heard their cries j 
W^hich mov’d compafiion more, he fhook his head,. 
And foftly fighing to himfelf he faid 

Curfe on th’ unpardoning prince, whom tears caa 
draw 

'to no remorfe; who rules by lions law;. 

And deaf to prayers, by no fubmifiion bow’d. 

Rends all alike; the penitent, and proud: 
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At tills, with look ferene, he raised his head; 

Reafon refum’d her place, and paffion fled : 

Then thus aloud he fpoke: The power of lo?e^ 

In earth, and feas, and air, and heaven aboi’^e,^ 

. Rules, unrelifted, with an awful nod ; 

By daily miracles declar'd a God : 

He blinds the wife, gives eye-fight to the blind; 

And moulds and {lamps anew the lover's mind* 
Behold that Arcite, and this Palamon, 

Freed from my fetters, and in fafety gone. 

What hinder'd either in their native foil 
At eafe to reap the han^eft of their toil; 

But Love, their lord, did otherwife ordain. 

And brought them in their own defpite again. 

To fiiifer death deferv'd; for well they know, 

^Tis in my power, and I their deadly foe; 

The proverb holds, that to be wife and love. 

Is hardly granted to the Gods above* 

See how the madmen bleed : liehold the gains 
With which their mailer. Love, rewards their pains; 
For feven long years, on duty et^ery day, 

Lo their obedience, and their monarch’s pay : 

Yet, as in duty bound, they ferve him on; 

And, alk the fools, they think it wifely done; 

Nor eafe, nor w^ealth, nor life itfeif regard. 

For 'tis their maxim. Love is love’s reward. 

This is not all; the fair for wiiom they ftrove 
Nor knew before, nor could fufped their love. 

Nor thought, when ihe beheld the fight frona faiv 
Her beauty was th’ occtfion of the war. 

But 
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But fure a general doom on man is 
And all are fools and lovers, firft or M: 

This both by others and myfelf I know. 

For I have fervid their foyereign long ago ; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train y 
Of female fnares, and felt the lover’s pain, | 

And learn’dhow far the God can human hearts con- | 
ilrain. J 

To this remembrance, and the prayers of thofe. 

Who for th’ offending warriors inteipofe, 

I give their forfeit lives ; on this accord,. 

To do me homage as their fovereign lord; 

And as my vaffals, to their utmoft might, 

Alhjft, my perfon, and alTert my right. 

This freely fworn, the knights their grace obtain^d^ 
Then thus the king his fecret thoughts explain’d;. 

If wealth, or honour, or a royal race. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady’s grace. 

Then either of you knights may well deferve 
A princefs born; and fuch is fhe you ferve;, 

For Emily is fider to the crown. 

And but too well to both her beauty known r 
But fhould you combat till you both were dead. 

Two lovers cannot fliare a lingle bed : 

As therefore both are equal in degree, 
llie lot of both be left to deftiny. 

Now hear th' award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who bed; deferves her love! 

Depart from hence in peace, and free as air,. 

Search the wide world, and wdiereybu pleafe repair; 

Bat 
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But on tlie day when this returning fun 
To the fame point through every fign has run^ 
Then each of you his hundred Mights* fhall brings 
In royal lifts, to fight before the- king; 

And then the knight, whom fate or happy chance 
Shall with his friends to vidory advance. 

And grace his arms fo far in equal fight. 

From out the bars to force his oppofite. 
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It might be deem’d on our Mftonan^s part^. 

Or too mueh negligence, or want of art. 

If he forgot the vaft magnificence 
Of royal Thefeus, and his large expenee*. 

He firfl inclos’d for Hils a level ground. 

The whole circumference a- mile around;. 

The form was circular; and all without 
A trench was funk, to moat the place about^ 

Within an amphitheatre appear'd. 

Rais’d in degrees; to fixty paces rear’d: 

That when a man was plac’d in one degree,. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. 

Eaflward was built agate of marble white;; 

The like. adorn’d the weftem oppofite* 

A nobler obje(fl than this fabric was, 

Rome never faw; nor of fo vaft a fpace: 

For, rich with fpoils of many a eonquer’d land. 

All arts and artiils Thefeus could command; 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame; 

, The mader-painters and the carvers came., 

So rofe within the compafs of the year 
An age’s work, a glorious theatre. 

Then o'er its eaflern gate was rais’d above 
A temple, facred to the queen of love; 

An altar flood below : on either hand 
A priefl with rofes crown’d, who held a myrtle wand. 

The dome of Mars was on the gate oppos’d. 

And on the north a turret was inclos’d,. 

Within the wall of alabafler white. 

And crirafon coral for the queen of night. 

Who takes in fylvan fports her chafte delight. 

. Within 
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Within thefe oratories might you fee 
Rich carvings, pourtraitures, and imagery: 

Where every figure to the life exprefs*d 

The godhead’s power to whom it was addrefs’d^ 

In Venus’ temple on the fides were feen 
The broken llumbers of enamour’d men. 

Prayers that even fpoke, and pity feem’d to call. 

And ififuing fighs that fmok’d along the walk 
Complaints, and hot defires, the lover’s hell. 

And fcalding tears that wore a channel wdiere they fell : 
And all around were nuptial bonds, the ties, i 
Of love’s afiurance, and a train of lies, > 

That, made in luft, conclude in perjuries. J 

Eeauty, and youth, and w^ealth, and luxury, 

And fpritely hope, and Ihort-enduring joy ; 

And forceries to raife th’ infernal powders. 

And figils fram’d in planetary hours : 

Expence, and after-thought, and idle care. 

And doubts of motley hue, and dark defpair; 
Sufpicions, and fantafiical furmife. 

And jealoufy fufius’d, with jaundice in her eyes, 
Bifcolouring all ftie view’d, in tawny drefs’d; 
Down-look’d, and with a cuckow on her fill. 

Oppos’d toiler, on t’other fide advance 
The coftly feaft, the carol, and the dance,, 

Minfirels, and mufic, poetry, and play. 

And balls by night, and tournaments by day. 

All thefe were painted on the wall, and more : 

With a& and monuments of times before; 
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And others added by prophetic doom> 

And lovers yet unborn, and loves to come: 

For there th^ Idalian mount, and Citheron, 

The court of Venus was in colours drawn: 

Before the palace-gate, in carelefs drefs. 

And loofe array, fat portrefs Idlenefs ; 

There, by the fount, NarclfTus pin’d alone; 

There Samfon wasj with wifer Solomon, 

And all the mighty names by Love undone. 

Medea 's charms were there, Gircean feaifs. 

With bowls that turn'd enamour’d youtlis to beaffs. 
Here might be feen, that beauty, wealth, and wit^ 
And prowefs, to the power of love fubmit : 

The fpreading fnare for all mankind is Md ; 

And lovers all betray, and are betray/d. 

The Goddefs’ felf fome noble hand had wrought; 
Smiling fhe feem’d, and full of plealing thought; 
From ocean as ilie firft began to rife. 

And fmooth’d the ruffled feas and clear’d the fkies ; 
She trod the brine all bare below the breafl. 

And the green W'aves but ill conceal’d the refl; 

A lute ihe held ; and on her head was feen 
A wreath of rofes red, and myrtles green; 

Her turtles fann’d the buxom air above; 

And, by his mother, flood an infant Love, 

With wings unfledg’d; his eyes were banded o^er; 
His hands a bow, his back a quiver bore. 

Supply ’d with arrows bright and keen, a deadly flore^ 
But in the .dome of mighty Mars the red 
With different figures all the fides were fpread; 
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This temple, lefs in form, with equal grace. 

Was imitative of the firft in Thrace: 

For that cold region was the lov'd abode. 

And fovereign manfion of the warrior god.. 

The landfcape was a foreft wide and bare; 

Where neither beaft, nor human kind repair; 

The fowl, that fcent afar, the borders iiv. 

And Hiun the bitter blail, and w’heel about the 
A cake of fcurf lies baking on the ground. 

And prickly Hubs, inflead of trees, are found ; 

Or woods with knots and knares deform'd and old ; 
Headlefs the moft, and hideous to behold : 

A rattling tempeit through the branches went. 

That ft ripp'd them bare, and one foie way they bent. 
Heaven froze above, ievere, the clouds congeal, 

And through the chryftal vault appear’d the ftanding 
hail. 

Such was the face without ; a mountain flood 
Threatening from high, and overlook’d the w^ood : 
Beneath the lowringbrow, and on a bent. 

The temple Rood of Mars armipotent : 

The frame of burnifh’d Reel, that call a glare 
From far, and feem'd to thaw the freezing air« 

A ftrait long entry to the temple led. 

Blind with high walls ; and horror over head : 

Thence iftfued fuch a blaft, and hollow roar. 

As threaten’d from the Hnge to heave the door; 

In through that door, a northern light there Ihone; 
fTwas all it had, for windows there were none. 
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The gate was adamant ; eternal frame? 
l¥liichy Iiew’d by Mars himfel^^ from Indian quarries 
came.. 

The labour of a God; and all along 

Tough iron plates were clench’d to make k flrong* 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A poliih’d mirror Ihone not half fo clear* 

There faw I how the fee ret felon , wrought 
And treafon labouring in the traitor^ thought : j 

And midwife Time the ripen’d plot to murder f 
brought. J 

There the red anger dar’d the pallid fear; 

Next Hood liypocrify, with holy leer; 

Soft fmiling, and demurely looking down. 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown-: 

Th’ afTalTinating wife, the houlhold fiend ; 

And far the blackeft there, the traitor-friend* 

On t’ other fide there Hood deHni6Hon bare; 
Unpunilh’d rapine, and a waHe of war. 

ConteH, With lharpen’d knives, in cloifters drawn. 
And all with blood befpread the holy lawn. 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace, i 
And bawling infamy, in language bafe; i 

Till fenfe was loH in found, and filence fled the place. J 
The flayer of himfelf yet faw I there. 

The gore congeal’d was clotted in his hair : 

'With eyes half clos’d, and gaping mouth he lay. 

And grim, as when he breath’d his fullen foul away*. 

In midH of all the dome, misfortune late, 

V And gloomy difeontent, and fell debate. 
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And madnefs laughing in liis ireful mood; 

And arm’d complaint on theft; and cries of blood. 
There was the murder'd corpfe^ in covert laid. 

And violent death in thoufand ihapes difplay’d: 

The City to the foldter’s rage refign’d : 

Succefslefs wars, and poverty behind : 

Ships burnt in fight, or forc’d on rocky fhores. 

And the rafh hunter firangled by the boars: 

The new-born babe by nurfes overlaid ; 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made<i 
All ills of Mars's nature, flame and fteeJ ; 

The gafping charioteer, beneath the wheel 
Of his own car ; the ruin'd houfe that falls 
And intercepts her lord betwixt the walls: 

The whole divifion that to Mars pertains. 

All trades of death that deal in fieel for gains. 

Were there : the butcher, armourer, and fmith. 
Who forges fharpen’d faiilchions, or the fcythe. 

The fcarlet conqueft on a tower was plac’d. 

With fhouts, andfoidkrs acclamations grac’d: 

A pointed fword hung threatening o’er his head, 
Suftain’d but by a fiender twine of thread. 

There faw I Mars’s ides, the capitol. 

The feer in vain foretelling Csefar’s fall; 

The lafi triumvirs, and the wars they move. 

And Antony, who loft the world for love, 

Thefe, and a thoufand more, the fane adorn; 

Their fates were painted ere the men were born. 

All copied from the heavens, and ruling force 
Of the red ftar, in his revolving courfe* 
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The fonn of Mars high on a chariot flood. 

Ail flieath’d in arms, and gruffly looM the God: 

Two geomantic figures were difplay’d 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid; 

One when direft, and one when retrograde. 

Tir’d with deformities of death, I hafle 
To the third temple of Diana chafle. 

A fylvan fcene with various greens was drawn. 

Shades on the fides, and on the midfl a lawn : 

The fllver Cynthia, with her nymphs around, 

Purfued the flying deer, the woods with liorns refound : 
Califlo there flood manifeft of fhame. 

And, turn’d a bear, the northern flar became: 

Her fon was next, and by peculiar grace 
In the cold circle held the fecond place : 

The flag Adeon in the flream had fpy ’d 
The naked hiintrcfs, and, for feeing, dy’d : 

His hounds, unknowing of his change, purfue 
The chace, and their miflaken mafler flew. 

Peneian Daphne too was there to fee, 

Apollo’s love before, and now Kis tree : 

Th’ adjoining fane th* aflembled Greeks exprefs^’d. 

And hunting of the Caledonian beafl. 

Oenides’ valour, and his envy’d prize;; 

The fatal power of Atalanta’s eyes ; 

Diana’s vengeance on the vi<3:or fliown. 

The murdxcfs mother ; and confuming fon ; 

The Volfcian queen extended on the plain ; 

The treafon punifli’d, and the traitor flain. 

Vol;xX.'- '' ; ' H 
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The Tt^k were various, huntings, well defigii'a-.^ 

And favage beafrs deHroj’d^ of e?er}' kind. 

The graceful god dels was array'd, in green.; 

About her feet .were little beagles feeii, I 

■I'hat watch'd with upward eyes the motions of their t 
queeiu J 

Her legs were buikin'd, and the left before ; 

In aft to flioot, a lilver bow Ihe bore. 

And at her back a painted quiver wore. 

She trod a wexing moon, that foon would wane. 
And drinking borrow'd light, be hlFd again; 

With dov/ncaH: eyes, as feeming to furvey 
The dark dominions, her alternate fw^ay* 

Before her Hood a woman in her throes. 

And call'd LucinaT.aid, her burden to difclofe* 

Aill thefe the painter drew with fuch command. 

That Nature liiatch’d the pencil from his hand, 
Afham'd and angry that his art could feign 
And mend the tpttures of a mother's pain, 

Thefeus beheld the fanes, of every God, 

And thought his mighty coH was well bellow’tlff 
So princes now their poets Ihould regard; 

But few can write, and fewer can reward. 

The theatre thus rais'd, the lifts enclosxl. 

And all with vaft magnificence difpos'd. 

We leave the monarch pleas’d, and hafte to bring 
The knights to combat, and. their arms to 
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H E .day approach’d when Fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride; 
Eor noWj the rivals round the world had fought. 

And each his rival, well appointed, brought* 

The nations, far and near, contend in choice. 

And fend the flower of war by public voice; 

That after, or before, were never known 
Such chiefs, as each an army feem’d alone : 

Befide the champions; all of high degree, 

Who knighthood lov’d, and deeds of chivalry. 
Throng’d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 
The names of others, not their own, enroird. 

Nor feems it ftrange ; for every noble loiight “| 
Who loves the fair, and is endu’d with might, I 
In fuch a quarrel would be proud to fight. j 

There breathes not fcarce a man on Britilh ground 
{ An ifle for love and arms of old xenown'd ) 

But would have fold his life to purchafe fame. 

To Palamon or Ardte fent his name: 

And had the land feiedled of the bell. 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide thercft* 
A hundred knights with Falamon there came. 
Approv'd in fights and men of mighty name; 

Hz 
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His ample forehead bore a coronet 

With fparkling diamonds and with rubies fet: 

Ten brace, and more, of greyhounds, fnowy fair, _ 
And tall as ftags, ran loofC;,. and coursed around his I-: 
chair,, 

A match forpards in flight, dn grappling for the bear : i 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound. 
And collars of the fame their necks furround. 

Thus through the helds Lycurgus took his way; 

His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud array». 
To match this monarch, with ftrong Arcite came 
Emetrius king of Inde, a mighty name,. 

On a bay courier, goodly to behold 

The trappings of his horfe adorn'd with barbarous gold#. 

Not Mars beftrode a fteed with greater grace; . 

His furcoat o'er his arms was cloth of Thrace, 

Adorn’d with pearls, all orient, round, and great; 

His faddle was of gold, with emeralds fet. 

His fhoulders large a mantle did attire. 

With rubies thick, and fparkling as the fire:. 

His amber-colour'd locks in, ringlets: run. 

With graceful negligence, and fhone againfl the fan®. 
His nofe was aquiline, his eyes were blue. 

Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue: 

Some fprinkled freckles on his face were feen, 

Whofe dufk fet off the whitenefs of the ildn : 

His awful prefence did. the. croud furprize. 

Nor durff the rafh fpedator meet his .eyes. 

Eyes that confefs'd him born for kingly fwa^v 
So fierce,, they fiafh'd intolerable day# 

H $ ; His 
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His age In nature’s youthful prime appear'd 2 ^ 

And juft began to bloom his yellow beard. 

Whene’er he fpoke, his voice was heard around^ 

Loud as a trumpet^ with a filver found, 

A laurel wreath’d his temples, frefh and greeny 
And myrtle Iprigs, the marks of love, were mix’d 
between. 

Upon his fift he bore, for his delight. 

An eagle well reclaim’d, and lily white. 

His hundred knights attend him to the war. 

All arm’d for battle; fave their heads were bare* 
Words and devices blaz’d on every ftiield. 

And pleaftng was the terror of the field. 

Forkings, and dukes, and barons^ you might fee, 1 
Like fparkling ftars, though different in degree, > 
All for th’ increafe of arms, and love of chivalry. J 
Before the king tame leopards led the way , . 

And troops of lions innocently play. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rode. 

And beafts in gambols frifk’d before the honeft god^ , 
In this array the war of either fide 
Through Athens pafs’d with militaiy pride. 

At prime, they enter’d on the Sunday morn ; 

Rich tapeftry fpread the ftreets, and flowers the pofW 
adorn. 

The town was all a jubilee of fcafts ; 

So Tliefeus will’d, in honour of his guefts; 

Himfelf with open arms the king embrac’d. 

Then all the reft in their degrees were grac'd. 
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No barbinger tras needful for a nighty 
For every boufe was proud to lodge a kniglit^, 

I pafs tbe royal treaty nor muft relate 
The gifts bellow’d, nor liow the clianiplons fate: 
Who firll, or laft, or how the knights addrefs’d 
Their vows, or wdio was fairell at the feadi, 

Whofe voice,, whofe graceful dance did moft furprize 
Soft amorous iighs, and filent love of eyes* 

The rivals call my Mufe another way> 

To ling their vigils for th’ enfuing day. 

*Twas ebbing darl-aiefs, pall the noon of nlglit: 

And Phofpher, on the confines of the light. 

Promis’d the fun, ere day began to ipriiig ; 1 

The tuneful lark already llretch^d her wing,. ' > 

And, flickering on her nell, made fliort elTays to ling. J 
W^hen wakeful Palamon, preventing day, i 

Took, to the royal lifts, his early ivay, > 

To Venus at her fane, in her own houfe, to pray* i 
There, falling on his knees before her llirine. 

He thus implor’d with prayers her power divine* 
Creator Venus, genial power of love, 

The biifs of men below", and Gods above! 

Beneath the Hiding fun thou runn’ft thy race, 

Doft faireft fhine, and beft become thy place. 

For thee the winds their eaftern blafts forbear. 

Thy month reveals the fpring, and opens all the year* 
Thee, Goddefs, thee the ftotins of wdnter fly, i 
Earth fmiles with flow^ers renewing, laughs the Iky, 
And birds to lays of love their tuntM notes apply. J 
- H4 ^ For 
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For thee the lion loaths the tafte of blood. 

And roaring hunts his female through the wood: 

For thee the huUs rebellow tlirough the groves. 

And tempt the ftream, and fnuff their abfent loves,, 
■’lis thine, w'hate’er is pleafant, good, or fair: 

All nature is thy province, life thy care : 

Thou mad ’ft the world, and doft the world repair. 
Thou gladder of the mpunt of Cytheron, 

Increafe of Jove, companion of the fun;. 

If e’er Adonis touch’d thy tender heart. 

Have pity, Goddefs, for thou Itnow’ft the fmart., 
Alas ! I have not words to tell my grief; 

To vent my forrow, would be fome relief;. 

Light fuftcrings give us leifure to complain; 

We groan, but cannot fpeak, in greater pain. 

O Goddefs, tell thyfelf what I would fay. 

Thou know ft it, and I feel too much to pray. 

So grant my fuit, as I enforce my might; 

In love to be thy champion, and thy knight; 

A fervant to thy fex, a flave to thee, 

A foe profeft to barren chaftity. 

Nor alk I fame or honour of the field. 

Nor choofe I more to vanquifh than to yield; 

In my divine Emilia make me bleft. 

Let fate, or partial chance, dilpole the reft ; 

Find thou the manner, and the means prepare; 
Pofleffion, more than conqueft, is my care. 

Mars is the warrior's god; in him it lies. 

On whom he favours to eonfer the prize; 
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With Ijniiling afped you ferenely^m^ • 

In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of lovc^ 

The fates but only fpin the coarfer clue^ 

The finefi: of the wool is left for 5^ou. 

Spare me but one fmall portion of the twlne^. 

And let the- fillers cut below your. Kne; 

The reil among the rubbilh may they fweep. 

Or add it to the yarn of feme old mifer’s heapc». 

But, if you this ambitious prayer deny^ 

(A wilh, I grant, beyond mortality^; 

Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite’s arms^ 

And, I once dead, let him pofiefs her charms. 

Thus ended he; then, with obferrance due. 

The facred incenfe on her altar threw ; 

The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires; 

At length it catqhes flame, and in- a blaze expires | 

At once the gracious Goddefs gave the fign,. 

Her llatue Ihook, and trembled all the Ihrine; 

PleasM Palamon the tardy omen took : 

For, fince tile flames purfued the trailing fmoke. 

He Imew his boon was granted; but the day 
To dillan.ce driven, and joy adjourned with long delay ^ 
Now morn with rofy light had llreak’d the Iky, 

Up rofe the fun, and up rofe Emily; 

Addrefs'd her early fieps to Cynthia's- faiae. 

In Hate attended by her maiden train. 

Who bore the veils that holy rites require, 

Incenfe, and odorous gums, and cover’d fire. 

The plenteous horns with pleafant mead they crown, 
Nor wanted aught beficks in honour of the moon. 

Now 
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Now while the temple fmoak’d with hallow’d feam>> 
They wafli the virgin in a litdng ftream ; 

The fecret ceremonies I conceal 
Uncouth, perhaps unlawful, to reveal: 

But fuch they were as pagan life requir’d^ 

Perform'd by w^omen when the men retired, 
l^Tofe eyes profane their cliafte myfterious rites 
Might turn to Scandal, or obfcene delights. 
’Well-mcaners think no hai-m ; but for the red. 
Things facrcd they pervert, and iilence is the beft» 
Her {liining hair, uncomb’d, was Icofely fpread, 

A crowm of madlefs oak adorn’d her head ; 

When to the fnrine approach’d, the fpotlefs maid 

Had kindling fires on either altar laid 

(The rites were fuch as were obferv’d of old. 

By Statius in his Theban flory told). 

Then kneeling w*ith her hands acrofs her breall. 

Thus lowly fhe preferred her chafle requelli 
O Goddefs, haunter of the woodland green. 

To whom both heaven and earth and feas are feen^ 
Queen of the nether Ikies, where half the year 
Thy filver beams defcend, and light the gloomy fphere^ 
Goddefs of maids, and confcious of our hearts. 

So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 

WTich Niobe’s devoted iifue felt, 

When hiffing through the Ikies the feather’d deaths 
were dealt; 

As I defire to live a virgin life. 

Nor know the name of mother or of wiftr 

Thy 
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Tliy YOtrefs from my tender years I am. 

And love, like tliee, the woods and fykan game* . 
Like death,, thou know’d, I loath the nuptial Hate, 
Axnd man, the tyrant of our fex, I hate,., 

A lowly fervant, but a lofty mate: 

Where love is duty on the female fidei' 

On their’s mere fenfualguft, and fought withfurly pridCs. 
Now by thy triple fhape,. as thou, art feen 
In heaven,, earth, hell, and every where a queen^,.. 
Grant this my ErR delire ; let difcord ceale. 

And make betwixt the rivals lading peace : 

Quench their hot fire, or far from me remove 
The fiame, and turn k on fome other love: 

Or, if my frowning liars have lo decreed. 

That one muft be rejeded, one fucceed, 

Malce him my lord, within whofe faithful breaH^ 

Is fix'd my image, and who loves me bed* 

But, oh! evm that avert! I choofe it not. 

But take it as the lead unhappy lot* 

A maid I- am,, and of thy virgin train; 

Oh, let me dill that fpotlefs name retain! 

Frequent the foreds, thy chade will obey. 

And only make the beads of chace my prey! 

The flames afcend on either altar dear. 

While thus the blamelefs maid addrefs'd her praycra- 
When lo l the burning fire that dione fo bright. 

Flew off, all fudden, with extinguilh'd light. 

And left one altar dark, a little fpace; 

IrYhicIi turn'd felLkindled,. and renew'd the blaze; 

Th* 
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The other viclor-flame a moment ftood, 

Then fell, and lifelefs left th^ exdnguiih'd wood|: 

For ever loil, tli’ irrevocable light 

Forfook the blackening coals, and funk to night : 

At either end it \vhiftled as it flew, l 

And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dtw; I 
Infefted as it fell with fweat of fanguine Iiue» J 
The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes. 

And with loud fhrieks and clamours rent the ikies. 
Nor knew what fignify'd the boding fign. 

But found the powers difpkas’d,. and fear’d the wrath, 
divine* 

Then fhook the facred ihrine, and fudden light 
Sprung through the ^^aulted roof, and made the temple* 
bright* . 

The power, behold! the powder in glory flione. 

By her bent bow and her keen arrows known 5 
The reii, a huntrefs iifning from the wood,. 

^Reclining on her cornel fpear fhe dood. 

Then gracious thus began: Difraifs thy fear. 

And Heaven’s unchang’d decrees attentive hear : 

More powerful Gods have tom thee from my fide. 
Unwilling to refign, and doom’d a bride: 

The two contending knights arc weigh’d above; 

One- Mars proteds, and one the Queen of Love: 

But which the man, is in the Thunderer’s bread;. 

This he pronounc’d, ’tis he who loves thee bed*. 

The fire that once extind reviv’d again, 

Forediew’-s the love allotted to remain 


Farewell 
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¥arewel! flie faici, and vanifii’d from the place; 

The fheaf of arrows iliook, and rattled in the caie,^ 
Aghaft at this, the royal virgin liood, 

Difclaim’d, and now no more a filler of the w^ood ; 
But to the parting Goddefs thus Ihe pray'd; 
Propitious ftill be .prefent to my aid. 

Nor quite abandon your once favour’d maid, j 
Then fighing ihe return’d 5 but finil’d betwixt. 

With hopes and fears, and joys with forrows mixt# 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who fhar’d the heptarchy of power, 

Plis feps bold Arcite. to -the temple bent, 

T’ adore with pagan rites the power armipotent: 
Then proftrate, low before his altar lay. 

And rais’d his manly voice, and thus began to pray : 
Strong God of Arms, whofe iron fceptre fways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean feas. 

And Scythian colds, and Thracia’s winter coall. 
Where Hand thy Heeds, and thou art honour’d moll: 
There moll ; but every- where thy power is known. 
The fortune of the hght is all thy own: 

Terror is thine, and wild amazement, flung 
From out thy chariot, withers ev’n the llrong: 

And difarray and lhameful rout enfue. 

And force is added to the fainting crew^ 
Acknowledg’d as thou art, accept my prayer. 

If aught I have atchiev’d deferve thy care: 

If to my utmoll power with fword and fhield 
I dar’d the death, unknowing how to yield, ! 

And, falling in my .rank. Hill kept the Held: J 
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Then let my arms prevail, by thee faftain’d. 

That Emily by conqneft may be gain’d. 

Have pity on my pains; nor thofe unknown 

To Mars, which, when a lover, were his own. 

'I' enas, the public care of all above. 

Thy hubborn heart has fbftened into love: 

Now by her blandilliments and powerful charms. 
When yielded flie lay curling in thy arms, 

Ev’p by thy flrame, if fliame it may be call’d. 

When Vulcan had thee in his net inthrali’d ; 

O envy’d ignominy, fweet difgrace. 

When every God that faw thee wiih’d thy place! 

By thofe, dear pleafures, aid my arms in fight. 

And make me conquer in my patron’s right : 

For I am young, a novice in the trade, 

Thefoolof love, unpradis'd toperfuade: 

And want , the foothing arts that catch the faif. 

But, caught myfelf, lie ftruggling, in the fnare: 

And Ihe I love, or laughs at all my pain. 

Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with difdaiij^ 
For fure. X am, unlels I win in arms. 

To ftand excluded from Emilia’s charms : 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee 
Endued by force, I gain the viftory ; 

Then for the fire which warm’d thy generous heart. 
Pity thy fubjed’s pains, and equal fmart. 

So be the morrow’s fweat and labour mine, 

The palm and honour of the conquefi: thine - 
Then lliall the war, and Hern debate, and Hrife 
Immortal, be the bufinefs of my life j 
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And in tliy fane, tlie dufly fpoils- am.Q.ng, 

.High on tlie bimiifti'd roof, my banner Iball be hung : 
RankU with my cliampion’s bucklers, and below, 
"With amis- revers’d, th’ atchievements of my , foe; , ■ 
And Y^hile thefe limbs die vital ipirit feeds. 

While day to night, and night to day fucceeds. 

Thy fmoking altar iliali be fat with food 
Of incenfe, and the grateful fleam of blood; 
Burnt-^offerings morn and evening fhall be thinej* 

And fires eternal in thy temple fliine* 

The bufh of yellov/ beard, this length of hair,. 

Which from my birth inviolate I bear, 

•Guiltlefs of fteel, and from the razor free. 

Shall fall a plenteous. crop, referv’d for thee# 

So may my arms, with vidory be blefl, 

'I afk no more; let fate difpofe the refl. 

The champion ceas’d ; there follow’d in the clofe 
A hollow groan : a murmuring wind arofe ; 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung. 

Sent out a jarring found, and harfhly rung: 

The bolted gates flew open at the bM, 

The florin* rufh'd in, and Arcite flood aghaft: " 

Th^ flames were blown afide, yet fhone they brightj... 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 

Then from the ground a fcent began to rife, 
Sweet-fmelling as accepted. facrifice: 

This omen pleas’d., and as the flames afpire 
’ With odorous incenfe Arcite heaps the. fire : 

Nor wanted hymns to Mars, or. heathen. cliarmsp; 

At length^the nodding flame. cla£h"d -his. arms,. 
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And with a folien found and feeble cry , 

Half funk, and half pronounc’d, the word of Ti^fiorjv 
For this, with foul devout, he thank'd the God, 
And, -of fuccefs fecure, return'd to his abode. 

Thefe vows thus granted, rais'd a ilxife above. 
Betwixt the God of War, and Queen of Love. 

She granting firfi, had right of time to plead ; 

But he had granted too, nor would recede. 

, ^ Jove Was for Venus; but he fear’d his wife, 

• . ^^jjd feein’d, unwilling to deckle the fcrife; 

} *' *« Till Saturn from his leaden throne arofe, 

' \Y And found a way the difference to conipofe: 

, f ^ ’’Though fparing of his grace, to mifchief bent. 

He feldcm does a good with good intent. 

Wayward, but wife; by long experience taught 
To pleafe both parties, for ill ends, he fought : 

For this advantage age from youth has won. 

As not to be outridden, though outrun. 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin’d. 

And with ffem Mars in Capricorn was join’d : 

Of him difpoling in his own abode. 

He footh'd the Goddefs, while lie gull'd the God : 
Ceafe, daughter, to complain, and Hint the flrife; 
Thy Palamon fhall have his promis'd wife: 

And Mars, the lord of conqueH, in the %ht 
With palm and laurel ihali adorn his knight. 

Wide is my courfe, nor turn I to my place. 

Till length of time, and move with tardy pace. 

Man feels me,: when I prefs th’ etherial plains. 

My hand is heavy, and the wound remainst 

Mine 
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Mine is die Hiipwreck, in a watery £gn; 

And in an earthy , the dark dungeon mine. 

Cold Hiivering agues, melancholy care. 

And bitter blalling winds, and poifon’d air, 

Are mine, and wilful death, refulting from defpair. 
The throtling quinfey his my liar appoints. 

And rheumatifms afcend to rack the joints : 

When churls rebel againfl their native prince, 

I arm their hands, and furnilh the pretencpf 
Aiiid, houiing in the lion’s hateful lign, ' < 

Bought fenates and deferting troops are inihij.y ' 
Mine is the privy poifoning; I command | ‘ 

Unkindly feafons, and ungrateful land, ' 

By me kings ’ palaces are pufh’d to ground. 

And miners crufh’d beneath their mines are found* 
"’Tw'as I llew Samfon, when the pillar’d hall 
Fell down, and crufldd the many with the fall. 

My looking is the frre of peftilence. 

That fweeps at once the people and the prince. 

Now weep no more, but truft thy grandfire’s art. 
Mars lhall be pleas’d, and thou perform thy part, 

^Tis ill, though different your complexions are. 

The family of Heaven for men fhould war, 

Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right; 
Mars had the day, and Venus had the night* 

The management they left to Chronos’ care; 

Now turn we to th’ effed, and fing the w^ar. 

In Athens all w^as pleafure, mirth, and play. 

All proper to the fpring, and fprightly May: 
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Which every foul infpir''d with ftich delight^ 

'^Twas "jefting all the day, and love at night. 

‘Pleaven fmird, 'and gladded was tlie^ heait of man:; 
■And Venus had the world as when it firh: ■ began. 

At length in deep their bodies they compofe, ■ 

And dreamt the future fight, and early rofe. 

Now fcarce the dawning day began to fpring. 

As at a fignal given, the dree ts with clamours ring: 
At once the crowd arofe; confus'd and high "i 

Ey n from the heaven was heard a fhouting cry; i 
For Mars was early up, and rous’d the iky, J 
The Gods came downward to behold the wars. 
Sharpening their fights, and leaning from their fiars^ 
The neighing of the generous horfe was heard. 

For battle by the bufy groom prepar'd , 

FuRiing of harhefs, rattling of the ih*4d. 

Clattering of armour, furbiill'd for the field. 

Crowds to thecaille mounted up the fireet. 

Battering the pavement with their eourfers' feet: 

The greedy fight might there devour the gold 
Of glittering arms, too dazzling to behold : 

And poliih'd fieei that call the view afide. 

And defied morions, with their plumy pride, 
Knights, with a long retinue of their fquireSi 
In gaudy liveries march, and quaint attires. 

One lac’d the hdm, another held the lance: 

A third the fhinihg buckler did advance. 

The courfer flaw'd the ground with reftlefs feet. 

And fnorting foamM, and champ'd the golden bit. 
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The fmitlis and armonrers on palfreys ride, ^ 

Files in their iiands^, and hammers at their fide, I 
And nails for loofen'd fpears, and thongs for fhields f 
provide, . J 

The yeomen guard the ftreets, in feemly bands; 

And clowns come crowding on, with cudgels in their 
hands. 

The trumpets, next the gate, in order plac’d. 
Attend the fign to found the martial blafij 
The palace-yard is fill’d with fioating tides. 

And the laft . comers bear the former to the Tides* 

The throng is in the midft : the common crew 
Shut out, the hall admits the better few; 

In knots they ftand, or in a rank they walk. 

Serious in alpedl, earned: in their talk: 

Fafdous, and favouring this or t’other fide. 

As their flrong fancy or weak reafon guider 
Their wagers back their wifhes; numbers hold 
With the fair freckled king, and beard of gold: 

So vigorous are his eyes, fuch rays they caft. 

So prominent his eagle’s beak is plac’d. 

But mod: their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend; 

His double-biting axe and beamy fpear. 

Each alking a gigantic force to. rear. 

Ail fpoke as partial favour mov’d the mind; 

And, fafe themfdves, .at others’ coft divin’d, 

Wak’d by the cries, th’ Athenian chief arofe. 

The knightly forms of combat to difpofe| 


And 
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And palling through th’ obfeqiiious guards, he fate 
Confpicuous on a throne, fubliine in ilate^ 

Theie, for the two contending knights he lent: 

Arm d cap-a-pee, with reverence low they bent; 

He fmil d on both, and with fuperior look 
Alike their offer’d adoration took. 

The people prefs on every £de, to fee 
Their awful prince, and hear his high decree. 

Then figning to their heralds with his hand, 

Ihey gave his orders from their lofty Hand, 

Silence is thrice enjoin’d; then thus aloud 
The king at arms befpeaks the knights and liftcnins 
crowd. 

Our fovereign lord has ponder’d in his mind 
The means to fpare the blood of gentle kind ; 

And of his grace, and inborn clemency. 

He modifies his firft fevere decree! 

The keener edge of battle to rebate. 

The troops for honour fighting, not for hate. 

He wills, » not death Ihould terminate their Hrife; 

And wounds, if wounds enfue, be Ihort of life : 

But ilTues, ere the fight, his dread command. 

That flings afar, and poniards hand to hand. 

Be banifh’d from the field; that none fliail dare 
With ihoitned fword to flab in clofer war; 

But in fair combat fight with manly flrength. 

Nor pulh with biting point, but firike at length. 

The tourney is allow’d but one career. 

Of the tGu^h afh, with the fiiarp-grinded fpear. 

But 
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But knights unhors’d may rife from oiF the plainly 
And £ght on foot their honour to regain; 

Nor, if at mifchief taken, on the ground 
Be llain, but prifoners to the pillar bound. 

At either barrier plac’d; nor (captives made) 

Be freed, or arm’d anew the light invade* 

The chief of either fide, bereft of life. 

Or yielded to his foe, concludes the ilrife* 

Thus dooms the lord : now valiant knights and young 
right each his fill with fwords and maces long. 

The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
With loud acclaims and vafi applaufe is rent: 

Heaven guard a prince fo gracious and fo good. 

So jufi:, and yet fo provident of blood! 

This was the general cry. The trumpets found. 

And warlike fymphony is heard around. 

The marching troops through Athens take their way. 
The great earl-marfhal orders their array. 

The fair from high the palling pomp behold ; 

A rain of flowers is from the windows roH’d. 

The cafements are with golden tiflfue fpread. 

And horfes hoofs, for earth, on filken tapeflry tread ; 
The king goes midmoll, and the rivals ride 
In equal rank> and clofe his either fide. 

Next after thefe, there rode the royal wife. 

With Emily, the caufe and the reward of ftrife* 

The following cavalcade, by three and three. 

Proceed by titles marfliaf d in degree. 

Thus through the fouthem gate they take their way. 
And at the lifi arriv’d ere prime of day, 
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Tliere^ parting from the king, the chiefs di^ide^. 
And, wheeling Eail and Weft, Before their many ride^ 
Th’ Athenian monarch mounts his tlirone on high^ 
And after him the queen and Emily : 

Next thefe the kindred of the crown are grac’d 
With nearer feats, and lords by ladies plac’d. 

Scarce were they feated, when with clamours loud- 
In rudi’d at once a rude promifcuous crowd; 

’iThe guards and then each other overbear. 

And in a moment throng the fpacioiis theatre. 

Now chang’d the jarring noife to whilpers low^, 

As winds forfaking feas more foftly blow; 

When at the weftern gate, on which the car • 

Is plac’d aloft, that bears the God of war. 

Proud Areite entering arm’d before his train^. 

Stops at the barrier, and divides the plain*. 

Red was his banner, and difplay’d abroad 
The bloody colours of his patron God* 

At that feif moment enters Palamon 
The gate of Venus, and the riftng-fun; 

Wav’d by the wanton winds, his banner files. 

All maiden wiiite, and ftiares the people’s eyes* 

From Eaft to Weft, look all the world around. 

Two troops ib match’d were never to be found i 
Such bodies built for ftrength, of equal age. 

In ftature fo proud an equipage: 

The niceft eye could no diftinfiion make. 

Where lay th’ advantage, or what ftde to take* 

Thus rang'd,, the herald for the laft proclaims 
A iilence, while they aixfwer’d to their names: 
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For fo the h^Og decreed, to fliiin the care,. 

The foiid of inufters falfc thecomr^on bane of war?. 
The tale was juft, and tften the gates were clos’d; 

And chief to chief, and troop tp troop oppos’d*. 

The heralds laft retir’d, and loudly cry’d. 

The fortune of the Md be fairly try’d 
At this, the challenger with fierce defy ^ i 

His trumpet founds; the challeng’d inakes reply: i 
With clangor rings the field, refbunds the vaulted f 
fky^, .. . .J. . 

Their vizors clos’d, their lances in the reft. 

Or at the helmet pointed, or the creft ; 

They vanifti from , the barrier, fpeed the race,,, 

And fpurring fee decreafe the middle ^ace«. 

A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft. 

And all at once the combatants are loft:- 
Darkling they join adverfe,. and Ihock unfeen,. 

Courfers with conifers juftling, men with men ;.j 
As labouring in eclipfe, a while they ftay. 

Till the next blaft of wind reftorea the day,. 

They look anew : the beauteous form of fight 
Is chang’d, and war appears a grizly fight* 

Two troops in fair array one moment fhow’d> 

The next, a field with fallen bodies ftrow’d : 

Not half the number in their feats are found; 

But men and fteeds lie groveling on tHe ground,. 

The points of fpears are ftuck within the ihield,,, 

The fteeds without their riders fco.ur the field* 

The knights unhors’d, on foot renew the fight; 

The glittering fauichions caft a gleaming light: 

I 4 Hauberks 
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Hauberks and helms are hew’d with many a wound: 
Out fpins theftreaming blood, and dies the ground. 
The mighty maces with fuch hafte defeend. 

They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 
This thrufts amid the throng with furious force; 
Down goes, at once, the horfeman and the horfe: 
That courfer ftumbles on the fallen fteed. 

And floundering throws the rider o’er his head. 

One rolls along, a foot-bail to his foes; 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 

This halting, this difabled with his wound. 

In tiiumph led, is to the pillar bound, . 

Where by the king’s award he muft abide; 

There goes a captive led on t’ other fide. 

By fits they ceafe; jnd, leaning on the lance, 

Tt^e breath a while, and to new fight advance. 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither fpar’d 
His utmoft force, and each forgot to ward. 

The head of this was to the faddle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper lent': 

Both were by turns unhors’d; the jealous blows 
Fall thick and heavy, when on foot they clofe. 

So deep tlieir faulchions bite, that every ftroke 
Pierc d to the quick; and equal wounds they nave and 
took. 

Borne far afunder- by the tides of men. 

Like adamant and fteel they meet again. 

^ So when a tiger fucks the bullock’s blood, n 
A familh d lion ilTuing from the wood i 

Boars lordly fierce, and challenges the food. j 

Each 
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Eacli claims pofieirion, neither will obey. 

But both their paws are faften’d on the prey ; 

They bite, they tear; and while m vain they finvc. 
The fwains come arm’d between, and both to didance 
drive. 

At length, as fate foredoom’d, and all things tend 
By courfe of time to their appointed end; 

So when the fun to Weft was far declin'd. 

And both afrelh in mortal battle join’d. 

The ftrong Emetrius came in Arcite’s aid. 

And Palainon with odds was overlaid : 

For, turning ftiort, he ftruck with alibis might 
Full on the helmet of th’ unwary knight. 

Deep was the wound; he ftagger’d with the blow. 

And turn’d him to his unexpeded foe; 

Whom with fuch force he ftruck, he fell’d him down. 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. 

But Arcite’s men, who now prevail’d in fight. 

Twice ten at oncefurround the fingle knight: 
O'erpower’d, at length, they force him to the ground. 
Unyielded as he was, and to the pillar bound ; 

And king Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbled on the plain. 

Who now laments but Palamon, compell’d 
No more to try the fortune of the field! 

And, worfe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival’s conqueft, and renounce the prize! 

The royal judge on his tribunal plac’d. 

Who had beheld tlie fight from firft.to laft. 
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Bad ceafe the warj pronouncing from on high, 
Arcite of Thebes had won the beauteous EiSly. 
The found of trumpets to the voice reply’d. 

And round the royal lifts tlie heralds ery’d, 
Arcite of Thebes has won the beauteous bride. 

The people rend the ikies with vaft applaufe; 
All own the chief, when fortune owns the caufe. 

Arcite is own’d ev’n by the Gods above. 

And conquering Mars infults the C^een of Love. 
So laugh’d he, when the rightful Titan fail’d. 
And Jove’s ufurping arms in heaven prevail’d. 
Laugh’d all the powers who favour tyranny; 

And ail the ftanding army of the fky. 

But Venus with dejefted eyes appears. 

And weeping oa the.Efts diftill’d her tears ,- 
Her will refus’d, which, grieves 3 woman moft. 
And, in her champion foil’d, the caufe of Love is 
Till Saturn faid. Fair daughter, now be Mil, 

The bluftering fool has latisfy’d his will; 

His boon is given; his knight has gain’d the day. 
But loft the prize, th’ arrears are yet to pay. 

Thy hour is come, and mine the carelhall be 
To pleafe thy knight, and fet thy promife free. 

Now while die heralds run the lifts around. 

And Arcite, Arcite, heaven and earth refound j 
A miracle (nor lefe it could be caft’d) 

Their joy with unexpeded forrow pall’d. 

The vidor knight had laid Ms helm afide. 

Part for Ms eafe, the greater part for pride; 
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Bare-lieadecl, popularly low Be bowl'd ^ 

Afid paid the falotations of the cro%vd. 

Then fpurrlng at full fpeed, ran endlong on 
Where Thefeus fate on his imperial throne; 

Furious he drove, and upward call: his eye. 

Where next the queen was plac'd his Emily 5, 

Then paiTing to the faddle-bow he bent; 

A fwect regard the gracious virgin- lent 
(For women, to the brave an eafy prey. 

Still follow Fortune where' Ihe leads the wayj 
Jufl then, from earth fprung out a flafhing hre. 

By Pluto fent, at Saturn's bad delire; 

The Hartling Heed was feiz'd with fudden fright. 

And, bounding, o’er the pommel call thelcnight: 
Forward he £ew, and, pitching on his head. 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay for dead. 

Black was his countenance in a little fpace. 

For all the blood was gather’d in bis face. 

Help was at hand : they rear’d him from the ground^. 
And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound; 

Then lanc’d a vein, and watch’d retunibg breath; 

It came, but clogg’d with fymptoms of his death. 

The faddle-bow the noble p>arts had preft. 

All bruis’d and mortify ’d Ms manly breaft. 

Him Mil entranc’d, and in- 

They bore from field, and to his bed convey’d* 

At length he wxik’d, and, with a feeble ci}". 

The word he firft pronounc’d was Emily,, 

Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn’d. 

In pomp triumphant to the town returned* 

Attended 
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Attended hy the chiefs who fought the field 
(Now friendly mix^d, and in one troop compelled). 
Compos’d his looks to counterfeited cheer. 

And bade them not for Arcite’s life to fear. 

But that which gladded all the warrior-train. 

Though moft were forely wounded, none were flain. 
The fiirgeons foon defpoiFd them of their arms. 

And feme with falves they cure, and fome with charms ; 
Foment the bruifes, and the pains afluage-. 

And heal their inward hurts with fovereimi draoo-hts of 
%e. 

The king in perfon vifits all around. 

Comforts the fick, congratulates the found ; 

Honours the princely chiefs, rewards the red:. 

And holds for thrice three days a royal feafl. 

None was difgrac’d ; for falling is no lhame ,* 

And cowardice alone is lofs of fame. 

The venturous knigbl: is from the faddle thrown; 

But his the fault of fortune, not his' own. 

If crowds and palms the conquering fide adorn* 

The viif^or under better liars was bom : 

The brave man feeks not popular applaufe. 

Nor overpower’d with arms deferts his caufe; 
Unfliam’d, though foil’d, he does the bell he can^* 
Force is of brutes, but honour is of man. 

Thus Thefeus fmiFd on all with equal grace; 

And each was fet according to his place. 

With eafe were reconcil’d the differing parts. 

For envy never dwells in noble hearts. 


At 
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At length they took their leave, the time expir'd; 
Well pleas'd, and to their feveral homes retir'd. 

Mean while the health of Arcite ftill impairs ; 

From bad proceeds to worfe, and mocks the leeches 
cares; 

Swoln is his breali; his inward pains increafe. 

All means are us’d, and all without fuccefs. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart. 

Corrupts, and there remains in fpite of art: 

Kor breathing veins, nor cupping, wijUi prevaili 
All outward remedies and inward fail: 

The mold of i^ature’s fabric is deftroy’d. 

Her vehels difcompos’d, her virtue void: 

The bellows of his lungs begin to fwell : 

AH out of frame is every fecret cell, 

INor can .the good receive, nor bad expel* 

Thofe breathing organs thus within opprefl, 

“With venom foon diftend the Hnews of his breafl. 
nought profits him to fave abandon’d life, 

Nor vomit's upward aid, nor downward laxative. 

The midmoft region batter’d and deftroy'd, 

“When nature cannot work, th' effect of art is void. 
For phyfic can hut mend our crazy date. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. 

Arcite is doom'd to die in all Ms pride, 

Mufi; leave his youth, and yield Ms beauteous bride. 
Gain'd hardly, againfi: right, and unenjoy’d. 

When 'twas declar’d all hope of life was pad, 
Confcience (that of all phyfic works the ladj 
Caus'd Mm to fend for Emily in hade^ 

With 
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With. Iier, at his defire, came Palamon; 

Then on his pillow rais’d, he thus beguile 
No language can exprefs the fmalleft part 
Of u'hat I feel, and fiiffer in my heart. 

For you, whom befi: I love and value moil; 

But to your fervice I bequeath my ghofi ; 

Which from this mortal body when iinty’d, 

Unfeen, unheard, fhall hover at your fide; 

Nor fright you waking, nor your lleep oiiend. 

But wait officious, and your fieps attend : 

How I have lov’d, excufe my faltering tongue^ 

•My fpirits feeble, and my pains are firong.: 

This I may fay, I only grieve to die 
Becaufe I lofe my charming Emily ; 

To die, when Heaven had put you in my power^) 
Fate could not choofe a more malicious hour! 

‘What greater curfe could envious fortune give. 

Than jufl to die, when I began to live! 

‘Vain men, how vanifhing a blifs we crave. 

Now warm in lovej, now withering in the grave! 
Never, O never more to fee the fun! 

Still dark, in a damp vault, and ftili alone! 

This fate is common.; but I lofe my breath 
Near blifs, and yet not blefs’d before my death* 
Farewel ; but take me dying in your arms, 

"“Tis all I can enjoy of all your charms : 

This hand I cannot but in death refign; 

Ah! could I live.! but while I live 'tis mine, 

I feel my end approach, and thus embrac’d. 

Am pleas'd to die.; but hear me fpeak my lafl, 

''Ah! 
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Ah"! my f#eet foe> for you, and you -alone, h 
I broke my faith with injur’d Palamoh, 

But love the fenfe of right and wrong confounds. 
Strong love and proud ambition have no bounds. 

And much I doubt, Ihould heaven iiiy life prolong, 

I fiiould return to jutify my wrong: 

For, while my former Fames remain within. 
Repentance is but Want of power to fin. 

With mortal hatred I purfued his life. 

Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the firife:' 

Nor I, but -as I lov'd ; yet all combing 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind* 

And his concurrent fame, that blew my fire 5 
For frill our kindred fouls had one defire. 

He had a moment’s right in point of time; 

Had I feen firfl:, then his had been the crime. 

Fate made it mine, and jufiify’d his right; 

Nor holds this earth a more deferving knight. 

For virtue, valour, and for noble blood. 

Truth, honour, all that is compriz’d in good; 

So help me Heaven, in all the world is none 
So worthy to be lov’d as Palamon. 

He loves you too, with fuch an holy fire. 

As will not, cannot, but with life expire: 

Our vow’d afieclions both have often try’d. 

Nor any love but yours could ours divide. 

Then, by my love’s inviolable band. 

By my long fulFering, and my Ihort command. 

If e’er you plight your vows when I am gone, 

'Have pity on the faithful 'Palamon* 
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This was his la-llj for, death came on amain. 

And exercis’d below liis iron reign; 

Then upward to the feat of life he goes : 

Senfe fled before him, what he touch’d he froze' : 

Yet could he not his ciof ng eyes withdraw. 

Though lefs and kfs of Emily he faw ; 

So, fpeechlefs, for a little fpace he lay; 

Then grafpd the hand he held, and figli’d his foul away. 
But whither went Hs fool, let fiich relate 
Who fearch the fee rets of the future fate; 

Divines can fay but what themfelves believe; 

Strong proofs they have, but not demonitrative : 

For, tvere all plain, then all fides mull agree. 

And faith itfelf be lof in certainty. 

To live uprightly then is fure the bell. 

To five ourfelves, and not to damn the ref. 

The foul of Arcite went where heathens go. 

Who better live than we, though lefs they know. 

In Palamon a manly grief appears; 

Silent, he wept, afhamd to fhew his tears: 

Emilia fhrieVd but once, and then, opprefs’d 
With forrow, funk upon her lover’s breafl; 

Til! Thefeus in his arms convey’d with care. 

Far from fo fad a fight, the fwooning fair, 

Twere lofs of time her forrow to relate; i 

111 bears the fex a youthful lover^s fate, | 

When jufl: approaching to the nuptial fate. J 

But, like a low-hung cloud, it rains fo faf. 

That aH at once it falls, and cannot 

''The' 
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Tlie face of: tilings is chang'd, and Athens now', 
Tlitt laugh'd fo late, becomes the fcene of woe; 
Matrons and maids, both fexes, every ftate. 

With tears lament the knight’s untimely fate* < 

Nor greater grief in falling Troy was feen 
' For Heftof’s death ; but Hedor was not then. ’ 

Old men- with duif deform’d their hoary hair. 

The -women beat their breads, their cheeks they tare^^ 
Why would’d thou go, with oneconfent they cry, 

' When thou' had 'ft gold enough, and Fmily. 

Thefeus himfelf, who fhould have cheer’d the grief 
Of others, wanted now the fame relief. • 

Old Egeus only could revive his fon. 

Who various /changes of the world had known-; 

And ftrange vicifitudes of human fate. 

Still altering, never in a fteady ftate; ' 

Good after ill, and after pain delight; 

Alternate like the fcenes of day and nighf: 

Since every man who lives is bom to die. 

And none, can boaft fmcere felicity. 

With equal mind what happens let us bear. 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond out 
care. ^ , 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend; 

The world ’s an inn, and death the journey’s end. 
Ev’n kings'but play ; and when their part is done, ' 
Some other, v/orfe or better, mount the throne. 

With words like tliefe the crowd was fatisfy’d, ^ 
And fo they would have been,, had Thefeus dy’d, 
,;VoL. XX, , IC But 
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But he, their king, was labouring in his mind, 

A fitting place for fiihera! ponip to find, 

V/hicli were in honour of the dead deligii’d«» 

And, after long debate, at lafi: he found 
^As love itfeif had mark’d the fpot of groiind| 

That grove for ever green, that confcious land. 
Where he with Palamon fought hand to hand : 

That where he fed his amorous defires 
lYith foft complaints, and felt his liottefi: fires. 

There other flames might wafie his earthly part. 

And burn his limbs, where lov^e had bunt’d Ms heart, 
This once refolv^d, the peafahts were enjoin’d 
Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder’d oaks to find. 

With founding axes to the grove they go. 

Fell, fplit, and lay the fuel on a row, 

Vulcanian food : a bier is next prepar’d. 

On which the lifelefs body fhoiild be rear’d. 

Cover’d with cloth of gold, on which Was laid 
The corpfe of Amite, in like robes array’d* 

White gloves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel, mix’d with myrtfe fprerf* 

A fword keen-edg’d within his right he held. 

The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field: 

Bare was his manly Vifage on the bier: 

Menac’d his countenance; ev’n in death fevete* 

Then to the pakce-hall they bore the knight. 

To lie in fokmn fiate, a public fighr. 

Groans, ■ cries, and bowlings, fill the crowded place. 
And unaifei^ed forrow fat on every face^ 

Sad 
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Sad Palamon above the reft appears, 

In fable garments^ dew’d with gufcing tears: 

His aabtirn locks on either ftioulder ftow’d, 

I'^Iiich to the funeral of his friend he vow’d ; 

But Emily ^ as chief, was next his fide, 
virgin-widow, and a mourning bride. 

And, that the princely obfequies might be 
Perform’d according to his high degree. 

The fteed, that bore him living to the %he, 1 ' 
IVas trapp’d wdth polifh’d fteel, all ihining bright, it 
-And cover'd with tli’ atchievemeiits of the knight, j . 
The riders rode abreaft, and one his ftiield. 

His lance of cornel-wood another held; 

The third his bow, and, glorious to behold. 

The coftly quiver, all of burnifti’d gold. 

The nobleft of the Grecians next appear. 

And, weeping, on their fliouldeis bore the bier; 

With fober pace they march’d, and often ftaid. 

And through the mafter-ftreet the corpfe convey’d. 

The houfes to their tops writh black were fpread. 

And ev’n the pavements were with mourning hid. 

The right ftde of the pall old Egeus kept. 

And on the left the royal Tliefeus wept; 

Each bore a golden bowl of w’-ork divine, 

'With honey fill’d, and milk, and mix’d with ruddjr 
wine. 

Then Palamon, die kinfman of the ftain. 

And after him appear’d th’ ilkftrious train. 

To grace the pomp, came Emily the, bright. 

With cover’d fire, the funeral pile to light. 

Kz 
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Witli high devotion was the fervice iiiade> 

And all the rites of pagan-honour paid": 

So loft}’ was -the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the fhaft below. 

The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. 

With crackling h:raw beneath in due proportion ilrowM. 
The fabric feein'd a wood of rifmg green. 

With fulphar and bitumen call between. 

To feed the^ dames : the trees were iinduoiis fir. 

And mountain aih, the mother of the fpear ; 

The mourner-yew and builder oak were there : 

The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane. 

Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. 

And laurels, w^'hich the Gods for conquering chiefs I 
ordain, J 

How they were rank’d, fliall red untold by me, 

With namelefs nymphs that liv’d in every tree; 

Nor how the dryads, or the woodland train, 
Dilherited, ran howling o’er the plain : 

Nor how^ the birds to foreign feats repair’d. 

Or beads, that bolted out, and faw the fored bar’d: 
Nor how the ground, now clear’d, with ghadly fright 
Beheld the fudden fun, a dranger to the light. 

The draw, as fird I faid, was laid below: 

Of chips and fere-wood was the fecond row; 

The third of greens, and timber newly fell’d ; 

The fourth high dage the fragrant odours held. 

And pearls, and precious dones, and rich array; 

In midd of which, embalm’d, the body lay. 
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The fervice fung^ the maid with mourning ejesv 
The liubble fir’d; the fmouMering flames arife ; 

This office done, fhe funk upon the ground; 

But what Jhe fpoke, recover’d from her fwoon^, 

I want the wit in moving words to drefs; 

But by themfelves the tender fex may guefs^ 

While the devouring fire w^as burning fail, 

Rich jew^els in the flame the wealthy cah ; 

And fome their fliields, and fome their lances threwa, 
And gave their warrior’s ghoil a warrior’s due. 

Full. bowls , of wine, of honey, milk, and blood, 1 
Were pour’d upon the pile of burning wood, i 
And hiffing flames receive, and hungry lick the food. J 
Then thrice the mounted fquadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite’s name they thrice refound; 
Hail, and farewel, they fhouted thrice amain. 

Thrice facing to the left, and thrice they turn’d again z 
Still as they turn’d, they beat their clattering fliields ; 
The women mix their cries ; and clamour fills the fields.^ 
The warlike wakes continued all the night. 

And funeral games were play’d at new returninglight ,; 
Who naked wreflled beft, befmear’d with oil. 

Or who wdth gauntlets gave or took the foil, 

I will not tell you, nor would you attend; 

But briefly haile to my long fiory’s end. 

I pafs the refl:; the year was fully mourn’d. 

And Palamoii long fince to Thebes- return’d i, 

When, by the Grecians’ general confent. 

At Athens Tliefeus held his parliament 

' ' , . , 'K j ' Among' 
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Among the laws that pafs’d, it was decreed. 

That conquer'd Thebes from bondage Ihouid be freed | 
Referring homage to th’ Athenian throne. 

To which the fovereign fummon’d Palamoa. 
Unknowing of the canfe, he took his way. 

Mournful in mind, and flill in black array. 

The monarch mounts the throne, and, plac’d on high. 
Commands into the court the beauteous Emily ; 

So call'd, file came; the fenate rofe, and paid 
Becoming reverence to the royal maid. 

And firit foft whifpers through th’ affembly went:- 
With fiient wonder then they watch’d th’ event; 

All hufh’d, the king aroie with awful grace. 

Deep thought was in his breaft, and counfel in hisface» 
At length he ligh’d-; and, having firft prepar’d 
Th’ attentive audience, thus Ms will declar’d. 

The caufe and fpring of motion, from above. 

Hung down on earth the golden chain of love; 

Great was th’ effeift, hnd high was his intent. 

When peace among the jarring feeds he fent. 

-hire, flood, and earth, and air, by this were bound. 
And Love, the common link, the new creation crown’d. 
The chain ftill holds ; for, though the forms decay. 
Eternal matter never wears away ; 

The fame firft mover certain bounds has plac’d. 

How long thofe perifliable forms fhall laft ; 

Nor can they laft beyond the time affign’d 
By that all-feeing and all-making mind; 

Shorten their hours they may; for will is free; 

But never pafs th’ appointed deftiny. 
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So men opprefs’d, when weary of their breath. 
Throw OS' the burden^ and fubom their death ♦ 
Then, fmce thofe forms begin, and have their end. 
On fome nnaiter’d caufe they fure depend ; 

Parts of the whole are we; but God the whole; 

Who gives ns life and animating foul: 

P'or nature cannot from a part derive 
That being, which the whole can only give ; 
Heperfed:, liable; but imperfeft we, 

Suhjefl to change, and different in degree; 

Plants, beafts, and man; and, as our organs are^ 
We more or lefs of his perfeflion lhare. 

But by a long defcent, th* etherial lire 
Corrupts; and forrns, the rnortal part, expire 
As he withdraws his virtue, fo they pafs. 

And the fame matter makes another mafs : 

This law th’ Omnifcient Power was pleas’d to givej» 
That every kind ihould by fucceffon live: 

That individuals die, his will ordains; 

The propagated fpecies ftill remains. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees. 

Shoots riling up, and fpreads by ilow degrees; ^ 
Three centuries he grows, and three he flays. 
Supreme in flate, and in three more decays; 

So wears the paving pebble in the .flreet. 

And towns and towers their fatal periods meet: 

So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie, 

Forfaken of their fprings ; and leave their channels diy« 
So man, at flrft a drop, dilates with heat. 

Then, form’d, the little heart begins to beat; 
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Secret he feeds, unknowing in the cell • 

At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the llieir. 
And ftruggles into breath, and cries for aid j 
rhen, helplefi, in his mother’s lap is laid. 

He cteeps, he walks, and, iffuing into man 
Gnidges their life, from whence his own bejan: - 
Kecklefs of laws, affeds to rule alone. 

Anxious to reign, and refflefs on the dirone: 

Firft vegetive, then feels, and reafons laft j 
Rich of three fouls, and lives all three towafte. 
Some thus; but thoufands more in flower of age:; 
For few arrive to run the latter fiage. 

Sunk in the firft, in battle feme are flain. 

And others whelm^’d beneath the ftormy main., 
What makes all this, bu t Jupiter the king. 

At whofe command we perifh, and tve fprin<r? ' 

1 hen tis our belt, fince thus ordain’d to die. 

To make a virtue of neceflity. 

Take what he gives, : lince to rebel is vain ; 

The bad grows better, which we well fuftain; 

And could we choofe the time, and choofe aright, . 
I is bell to die, our honour at the height. 

When we have done our aneeftors no fliarac. 

But ferv’d our friends, and well fecur'd our fame; 
Then Ihould we wiih our happy life to cibfe. 

And leave no more for fortune to difpofe : " 

So ftiould we make oar death a glad relief 
From future fliame, from ficknefs, and from grief.- ■ 
Enjoying while we live the prefent hoiir^ 

And dying in our excellence and flowciv 
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Tiien round our deatli-bed eyery friend lliouH runs 
And joyous' of our conqueil early won : 

While the malicious v/orld, vAtli envious tears 
\ Should grudge our happy end, and wifli it theirs*, 

jfc Since then our Arcite is with honour dead. 

Why fhould we mourn,- that he fo foon is freed. 

Or call untimely, what the Gods decreed ? 

With grief as juft, a friend may be deplor’d. 

From a foul prifon to free air reftor’d. 

Ought he to thank his kinfmen or his- wife,^ 

Could tears recal him into wretched life? 

Their forrov/ hurts themfelvesi on him is loft;. 
And, worfe than both, oifends his happy ghoft». 
What then remains, but, after paft annoy, 

To take the good viciilltudeof joy ? 

To thank the gracious Gods for what they give,. 
Poftefs our fouls, and, while we live, to live ?. 
Ordain we then two forrows to combine. 

And in one point th* extremes of grief to join; 
That thence refulting joy may be renew’d, 
i As jarring notes in harmony conclude. 

Then I propofe that Palamon ftiall be 
; In marriage join’d with beauteous Emily;; . 

■ For which already I have gain’d th’ aftent. 

; Of my free people in full parliament* 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight,. 

I And well defer/ ’d, had fortune done him right:. 
•’Tis time to mend her fault; fmce Emily 
By Arcite’s death from former vows is free:. 
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If you, fair fitter, ratify th’ accord. 

And take him for your hufband and your lord,. 

’Tis no diftionour to confer your grace 
On one defcended from a royal race; 

And were he lefs, yet years of fervice paft 
From grateful fouls exadl reward at laft: 

Pity is Heaven’s and your’s; nor can fee find 
A. throne lo loft as in a woman’s mind. 

He laid; fee blufe’d; and, as o’eraw’d by might. 
Seem d to give ’Theleus what fee gave the knight* 
Then turning to the Theban thus he faidj 
Small arguments are needful to perfuade 
Your temper to comply with my command ; 

And fpeaking thus, he gave Emilia's hand. 

Smil d Venus, to beliold her own true knight a 
Obtain the conqueft, though he loft the fight; t 

Andblefs’dwithnuptialblifsthefweet laborious night.i 

Eros, and Anteros, on either fide. 

One fir’d the bridegroom, and one warm’d the bride; 
And long-attending Hymen from above. 

Shower’d on the bed the whole Idalian grove. 

All of a tenor was their after-life. 

No day difcolour’d with domeftic ftrife; 

No jealoufy, but mutual truth believ’d,* 

Secure repole, and kindnefs undeceiv’d. 

Thus Heaven, beyond the compafs of his thought. 
Sent him the bleffing he fo dearly bought. 

So may the Queen of Love long duty blefs. 

And all true lovers find the fame fuccefs. 
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THE TALE OF THE NUH-’S PEIEST,. 

rjl^HERE liv’d^ as authors tell, in days of yofCa. 

A widow fomewhat old, and poor : 

Beep in her cell her cottage lonely flood. 

Well thatchM, and under covert ox a wood,. 

This dowager, on whom my tale I found,. 

Since lafl fhe laid her hulhand in the ground,, 

A iimple fober life, in patience, led. 

And had but j uft enough to buy her bread : 

But hufwihng the little Heaven had lent,. 

She duly paid a groat for quarter rent; 

And pinch’d her belly, with her daughters two,. 

To bring the year about with much ado. 

The cattle in her liomeflead were three fows. 

An ewe calFd Mally, and three brinded cows» 

Her parlour-window fluck with herbs around. 

Of favdury fmell; and rulhes flrew’d the ground* 

A maple-dreiler in her half ihe had, - 
On which full many a flender meal flie made;. 

For no delicious morfel pafs’d her throat; 

According to her cloth fhe cut her coat : 

No poignant fauce ihe knew, nor cofliy treat. 

Her hunger gave a reEfli to - her. meat ; 
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A fparing diet did her health allure; 

Or, fick, a pepper poffet was her cure. 

Before the day was done, her work Ihe fped. 

And never went by candle-light to bed : 

With exercife flie fweat ill humours out. 

Her dancing was not hinder’d by the gout.. 

Her poverty was glad; her heart content; 

Nor knew fhe what the fpleen or vapours meant. 

Of wine fhe never tailed through the year. 

But white and black was all her homely cheat t 
Brown bread, and milk {but firft fhe Ikim’d her bowls},, 
And rafhers of fing’d bacon on the coals. 

On holy days an egg, or two at moil; 

But her ajnbition never reach’d to roall. 

A yard fhe had with pales inclos’d about. 

Some high, fome low, and a dry ditch without. 
Within this homeftead, liv’d, without a peer. 

For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer; 

So hight her cock, whofe linging did furpafs 
The merry notes of organs at the mafs. 

More certain was the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an abbey-clock; 

And fboner than the mattin-bell was rung, 

He clap’d his wings upon his rooft, and fung; 

For when degrees fifteen afcended right. 

By fure inftina he knew ’twas one at night. 

High was his comb, and coral-red withal. 

In dents embattled like a callle wall ; 

His bill, was raven-black, and Ihone like jet; 

Blue were his legs, and orient were Ms feet 
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White were his nails, like filver to behold^ 

His body glittering like the burnifh’d gold. 

This gentle cock, for folace of his life. 

Six miffes had, belides his lawful wife; 

Scandal, that fpares no king, though ne’er fo goods 
Says, they were all of his own flelh and blood. 

His filers both by fire and mother’s fide; 

And fure their likenefs fiiow’d them near ally’d. 

But make the worft, the monarch did no more. 

Than all the Ptolemys had done before : 

When incefi: is for interefi of a nation, 

"'1 IS made no fin by holy difpenfation. 

Some lines have been maintain’d by this alone,, 

Which by their common uglinefs are knovv^n. 

But paffing this as from our tale apart. 

Dame Partlet was the fovereign of his heart ; 

Ardent in love, outrageous in his play. 

He feather’d her a hundred times a day: 

And file, that was not only pafiing fair. 

But was wkhal difcreet, and debonair, 

Refolv’d the paffive dotfirine to fulfil. 

Though loth; and let him w^ork his wicked will: 

At bqard-and bed was affable and kind. 

According as their mai*riage-vow did bind. 

And as the church’s precept had injoin’d. 

Ev’n fince fhe was a fe’nnight old, they fay, 

"Was chafte and humble to her dying day, 

ISFor chick nor hen was known to difobey. 

By this her huiband’s heart fhe did obtain; 

What cannot beauty, join'd with gaini 
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She his only joy, and he her pride. 

She, when he walk’d, went peekiog by his fide| 

If, fpurning up the ground, he fprung a com. 

The tribute in liis bill to her was borne. 

But, oh! what joy it was to hear him fing 
In fummer, when the day began to fpiing. 

Stretching his neck, and w^arbling in his throat. 

Solus cum fola,” tlren w^as all Ms note. 

For in the days of yore, the birds of parts 
Were bred to fpcak, and fing, and learn the liberf arts^ 
It happ’d that, .perching on the paiiour-beam 
Amidfi his wives, he had a deadly dream. 

Juft at the dawn ; and figh'd, and groan’d fo fall. 

As every breath he drew would be his laft* 

Dame Partlet, ever nearefi: to Ms fide. 

Heard all his piteous moan, and how he cry’d 
For help from Gods and men: and fore aghail 
She peck’d and pull’d, and waken’d Mm atlall. 

Dear heart, faid fee, for love of Heaven, declare 
Your pain, and make me partner of your care. 

You groan. Sir, ever fince the moming-Hght, 

As fomething had difturb’d your noble fpright. 

And madam, well I might, faid Chanticleer^ 
Never was {hrovetide cock in fuch a fear, 

Ev’n flill I run ail over in a fweat. 

My princely fenfes not recover’d yet. 

For fuch a dream I had of dire portent. 

That much I fear my body will be fhents 
It bodes I fiiall have wars and woeful firife, 

>Or in a loatlifome dungeon end my life. 
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Know, dame, I dreamt within my troubled breall. 
That in our prd I faw a murderous beaft. 

That on my body would hare made arreli* 

With waking eyes I ne’er beheld his fellow; 

His colour was betwixt a red and yellow: 

Tipp’d was his tail, and both his pricking ears 
Were black; and much unlike his other hairs; 

The refl, in fhape a beagle’s whelp throughout. 
With broader forehead, and a fliarper fnout: 

Deep in his front were funk his glowing eyes> 
That yet methiiiks I fee him with furprize. 

Reach out your hand, I drop with clammy fweat^ 
And lay it to my heart, and feel it beat. 

Now fy for fhame, quoth Ihe, by Heaven aborcj 
Thou hall for ever loft thy lady’s lOve; 

No woman can endure a recreant knight. 

He muft be bold by day, and free by night; 

Our fex defires a huCband or a friend. 

Who can our honour and his own defend ; 

Wife, hardy, fecret, liberal of his purfe: 

A fool is naufeous, but a coward worfe: 

No bragging coxcomb, yet no bailed knight. 
How dar’ft thou talk of love, and dar’ft not %ht? 
How dar’ft thou tell thy dame thou art aftear’d ? 
Haft thou no manly heart, and haft a heard ? 

If aught from fearful dreams may be divin’d. 
They fignify a cock of dunghill kind. 

All dreams, as in old\ Galen I have read. 

Are from repletion and complexion' bred; 
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From nfmg fumes of indigefted food. 

And noxious humours that infed the hlood : 

And fure, my lord, if I, can read aright, 

Tlicfe foolilli fancies, you have had to-night* 

Are certain fymptoins (in the canting ftile) 

Of boiling choler, and abounding bile; 

This yellow gall that In your flomach floats, 
Engenders all tliefe viflonary thoughts. 

When choler ot^erflows, then dreams are bred 
■Of flames, and all the family of red ; 

Red dragons, and red beafts, in fieep we view. 
For humours are diftinguiOi'd by their hue. 

From hence we dream of wars and warlike things, 
And wafps and hornets with their double wings. 

Choler adufl: congeals our blood with fear. 

Then black bulls tofs us, and black devils tear, 

Iri fanguine airy dreams aloft we bound. 

With rheums opprefs’d we fmk in rivers drown'd. 

More I could fay, but thus conclude my theme. 
The dominating humour makes the dream, 

Cato was in liis time accounted wife. 

And he condemns them all for empty lies. 

Take my advice, and when we fly to ground. 
With laxatives preferve your body found. 

And purge the peccant humours that abound, 

I Ihould be loth to lay you on a bier; 

And though there lives no apothecary near, 

I dare for once preferibe for your difeafe. 

And .fave long bills, and a damn'd dolor's fees# 
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Two fovereign herbs which I by pradice know^ 
And both at hand (for in our yard they grow] 9 
On peril of my foul lhall rid you wholly 
Of yellow choler, and of melancholy : 

You mih both purge and vomit; but obey* 

And for, the love of heaven make no delay^ 

Since hot and dry in your complexion join^ 

Eeware the fun when in a vernal fign; 

For when he mounts exalted in the ram.. 

If then he finds your body in a flame. 

Replete' with choler, I dare lay a groat, 

A tertian ague is at leaf: your lot. 

Perhaps a. fetter (which the Gods fprefend] 

May bring your youth to iome untimely end; 

And therefore, fir, as you defire to live, 

A day or two before your laxative. 

Take jufl: three worms, nor under nor above, 

Eecaufe the Gods unequal numbers love* 

Thefe digeftives prepare you for your purge; 

Of fumetery, centaury, and fpurge, 

And dfrground-ivy add a leaf or two. 

All which within our yard or garden grow. 

Eat thefe, and be, my lond, of better cheer; 

Your father’s fon was never born to fear. 

Madam, quoth he, grammercy for your care, 

But Cato, whom you quoted, you may fpare: 

'’Tis true, wife and worthy man he feems. 

And (as you fay) gave no belief to dreams 
But other men of more authority. 

And, by th’ immortal powers, as wife as he, 

VoL, XX, L, Maintain, 
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Mamtain, with founder fenfe> that dreams forebode^ 
For Homer plainly fays they come from God» 

Kor Cato faid it; but fome modern fool 
Impos’d in Cato’s name on boys at fehooL 
Believe me, madam, morning dreams forelhow 
Th’ events of things, and future weal or woe: 

Some truths are not by reafon to be try’d. 

But w'e have fure experience for our guide# 

An ancient author, equal with the bell. 

Relates this tale of dreams among the rell:# 

Two friends or brothers, with devout intend 
On fome far pilgrimage tog€tlie| went. 

It happen’d fo that, when the fun was down^ 

They juft arriv’d by twilight at a town; 

That day had been the baiting of a bull, 

®Twas at a feaft, and every inn fo full. 

That no void room in chamber, or on ground ; 

And but one forty bed was to be found ; 

And that fo little it would hold but one. 

Though till this hour they never lay alone. 

So were they forc’d to part; one ftay’d behind. 
His fellow fought what lodging he could hnd ; 

At laft he found a ftall where oxen ftood. 

And that he rather chofe than lie abroad. 

^Twas in a farther yard without a door; 

But, for his eafe, well litter'd was the floor. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept. 

Was weary, and without a rocker flept ; 

Supine he fnor’d; but in the dead of night. 

He dreamt iiis friend appear’d before Ms fight. 
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with a gliafHy look aiid doleful cry. 

Said, Help me, bfother, or this night I die ; 

Arife, and help, before all help be vain. 

Or in an ox's fcall I Ihairbe llain. 

Rous'd from his reft, he waken’d in a ftart, 
"Shivering with horror, and with aking heart; 

At length to cure himfelf by reafon tries ; 

'®Tis but a dream, and what are dreams but lies ? 

So thinking, chang’d his ftde, and clos’d his eyes. 

His dream returns ; Ms friend spears again : 

The murderers come, now help, or I am ilain : 
^Twas but a vifion ftill, and vifions are but vain. 

He dreamt the third: but now Ms friend appear’d 
Rale, naked, piercM with wounds, with blood befmear’d t 
Thrice warn’d, awake, faid lie; relief is late. 

The deed is done; but thou revenge my fate ; 

Tardy of aid, unfeal thy heavy eyes. 

Awake, and with the dawning day arife: 

Take to the weftem gate thy ready way, 

For by that paftage they my corpfe convey : 

Njy corpfe is in a tumbril laid, among 
The filth and ordure, and inclos’d with dung : 

That cart arreft, and raife a common cry; 

For facred hunger of my gold, I die: 

Then fhew’d his griefly wound; and laft he drew 
A piteous figh; and took a long adieu. 

The frighted friend arofe by break of day. 

And found the Ml where late his fellow lay. 

Then of his impious hoft inquiring more, 
Was.anfwefd that his gueft was gone before: 

Lz Muttering 
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Muttering, 'he went, faid he, hy morning-light^ : 

And much complain'd of his ill reft .by nig!it» 

This rais’d fofpidon in the pilgrim’s mind; 

Becaufe all lioft.s are of an evil kind. 

And oft to lliare the fpoils with robbers Join’d. 

His dream confirm’d his thought : with troubled look 
Straight to the weftem gate his way he took; 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found. 

That carry ’d compoft forth to dung the ground* 

This when the pilgrim faw, he ftretch'd his throaty 
And cry’d out with a yelling note® 

My murder’d fellow in tHs cart lies dead. 

Vengeance and juftice on the villain’s head* 

Ye magiftrates, who facred Ws difpenfe. 

On you I call, to punifti this offence. 

The %vord thus given, within a little ipace. 

The mob came roaring out, and throng’d the place« 
All in a trice they caft the cart to ground. 

And in the dung the murder’d body found 5 
Though breathlefs, warm, and reeking from the 
wound. 

Oood heaven, whofe darling attribute we find 
Is boundlefs grace, and mercy to mankind. 

Abhors the cruel; and the deeds of night 
By wondrous ways reveals in open light: 

Murder may pafs unpuniih’d for a time. 

But tardy juftice will o’ertake the crime* 

And oft a fpeedier pain the guilty feels ; 

The hue and cry of heaven puxfues him at the heels, 

Frefh 
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Frefti from the fa<fl:5 as in the prefent cafe,. 

Tfie crimmals are feiz'd upon the place : 

Carter and hoft confronted face to face* 

Stiff in denial^ as the law appoints. 

On engines they diHend their tortur’d joints ; 

So was confeflion forc’d, th’ offence was Igiown, 
And public juHice on th’ offenders done. 

Here may you fee that vilions are to dread; 
And in the page that follows this, 1 read 
Of two young merchants, whom the hope of gam 
Induc’d in partnerfhip to crofs the main: 

Waiting till willing winds their fails fupply’d. 
Within a trading-town they long abide. 

Full fairly ftuate on a haven’s fide. 

One evening it befel, that looking out. 

The wind they long had wifii’d was come about: 
Well pleas’d they went to refi; and if the gale 
Till morn continued, both refoiv’d to fail. 

But as together in a bed they lay. 

The younger had a dream at break of day. 

A man he thought flood frowning at his fide: 

Who warn’d him for his fafety to provide, - 
Nor put to fea, but fafe on fiiore abide. 

I come, thy genius, to command thy flay; 

Trufi not the winds, for fatal is the day. 

And death unhop’d attends the watery way. 

The vifion faid : and vanilh'd from his fight : 
The dreamer weaken’d in a mortal fright; 

Then pull’d his drow'fy neighbour, and declar’d 
What in liis flumber he had feen and heard* 

^3 
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His friend fmird fcornfol,, and witli proud contempt 
Reje^s as idle what his fellow dreamt.. 

Stay, who willllay: for me no fearsieftiabj 
Who follow Mercury the god of gain ; 

Let each man do as to Ms fancy feems,. 

I wait not, I, till you have better dreams* 

Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes; 

When monarch reafon fleeps, this mimic wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A mob of coblers, and a court of kings : 
light fumes are merry, groffer fumes are fads. 

Both are the reafonable foul run mad;. 

And many monftrous forms in deep we fee. 

That neither were, nor are, nor e’er can be. 
Sometimes forgotten things long call behind 
RujOti forward in the brain, and come to mind* 

The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d. 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. 
Sometimes we but rehearfe a former play,, 1 
The night reflores our adions done by day > 
As hounds in fleep will open for their prey. J. 

In fliort, the farce of dreams is of a piece,. 

Chimeras all; and more abfurd, or iefs : 

You, who believe in tales, abide alone;. 

Whatever I get this voyage is my own. 

Thus while he fpoke, he heard the ihoiiting crew 
That call’d aboard, and took his lafl adieu. 

The veffel went before a merry gale. 

And for quick pJiffage put on every fail : 

■ , , ■: .'Btst'': 
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But when leaft fear’d, and ev’n in open dajr. 

The mifchief overtook her in the way: 

Whether flie fprung a leak, I cannot hnd, 

6r whether ihe was overfet with wind. 

Or that fome rock below her bottom rent j 
But down at once with all her crew Ihe went : 

Her fellow fhips from far her lofs defciy’d ; 

But only fhe was fuiik, and all were fafe befide# 

By this example yon are taught again, 

That dreams and vilions are not always vain : 

But if, dear Partlet, you are ftill in doubt. 

Another tale fhall make the former out. 

Kenelm the fon of Kenulph; Mercia’s king, 

Whofe holy life the legends loudly ling, 

Warn’d ih a dream his murder did foretd 
From point to point as after it hefel; 

All circumllances to his nurfe lie told 
(A wonder from a child of feven years old} : 

The dream with horror heard, the good old wife 
From treafon counfel’d him to guard his life; 

But dofe to keep the fecret in his mind. 

For a boy’s vihon fmall belief would find. 

The pious child, by promife bound, obey’d. 

Nor was the fatal murder long delay’d ; 

By Quenda flain, he fell before his time. 

Made a young martyr by his filler s crime.^ 

The tale is told by venerable Bede, 

Which at your better leifure you may read. 

Macrobius too relates the vifion fent 
To the great Scipio, with the fam’d event: 

L 4, ■ Objections 
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Objeflions makes,' but after makes replies, ^ ■■ 
And adds, that dreams are often propliefies# 

Of Daniel yon may read in holy writ, 

Who, when the king his tdfion did forget. 

Could word for word the wondrous dream repeat. 
Nor lefs of patriarch Jofeph underhand. 

Who by a dream enflav/d th’ Egyptian land, 

The years of plenty and of dearth foretold. 

When, for their bread, their liberty they foM'^ 
Nor muft tli’ exalted butler be foigot,. 

Nor he wliofe dream prefag’d his hanging Iot». 

And did not Creefus the fame death forefee. 
Rais'd in his vifion on a lofty tree? 

The wife of Hedor, in his utmoft pride. 

Dreamt of his deatk the night before he dy^d;; 
Well was he warn'd from battle to refrain. 

But men to death decreed are warn'd in vain: 

He dar’d the dream, and by his fatal foewas flain. 
Much more I know, which I forbear to fpeak. 
For fee the ruddy day begins to breaks 
Let this fufiice, that plainly I forefee 
My dream was bad, and bodes adverlity : 

But neither pills- nor laxatives I like. 

They only ferve to make the well-raan fick:. 

Of thefe his gain the fharp phyfician makes,. 

And often gives a purge, but feldom takes z- 
They not corre<3:, but poifon all the blood. 

And ne’er did any but the dodors good,. 

Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I defy them, all 
\Vith every work of Apothecary’s hall, 
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Thefe melanclioly matters I forbear: 

But let me tell tbee^ Fartletmine, and fwear^ 

That when I view the beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, nor dangers, nor difgrace: 

So may my foul have blifs, as when I fpy 
The fcarlet red about thy partridge eye. 

While thou art conHant to thy own true knight, 
■\¥hile thou art mine, and I am thy delight, t 

All forrows at thy prefence take their flight,. J 

For true it is,, as in principio,, 

Mulier eH hominis confufio/' 

Madam, the meaning of this Latin is. 

That woman is to man his fovereign blifs. 

For when by night I feel your tender fide. 

Though for the narrow perch I cannot ride. 

Yet I have fuch a folace in my mind. 

That all my boding cares are caft behind; 

And ev^n already I forget my dream : 

He faid, and downward flew from off the beam,. 

For day-light now began apace to fpring,. 

The thrufh to whifile, and the lark to fing. 

Then crowing clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed calf,. 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

By tliis the widow had unbarr’d the door. 

And Chanticleer went ftrutting out before. 

With royal courage,, and with heart fo light. 

As fhew’d he fcorn’d the vifions of the night. 

Now roaming in the yard he fpurn’d the ground. 

And gave to Partkt the firft grain be found,, 

ThcB 
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Then often feather’d her with wanton play. 

And trod her twenty times ere prime of day; 

And took by turns and gave fo much delight. 

Her fillers pin’d with envy at the fighr. 

He chuck’d again, when other corns he found. 

And fcarcely deign’d to fet a foot to ground. 

But fwagger’d like a lord about his hall. 

And his feven wives came running at his call. 

’Twas now the month in which the world began 
(If March beheld the firft created man) ; 

And fince the vernal equinox, the fun. 

In Aries twelve degrees, or more, had run; 

When calling up his eyes againll the light. 

Both month, and day, and hour, he meafur’d rio-ht| 

And told more truly, than th’ Ephemeris: 

For art may err, but nature cannot mifs. 

Thus nmnbering times and feafons in his breaft. 
His fecond crowing the third hour confefs’d. 

Then taming, faid to Partlet, See, my dear. 

How lavilh nature has adorn’d the year; 

How the pale primrofe and blue violet fpring, 

And birds effay their throats difus’d to fing;° 

All thefe are ours; and I with pleafure fee 
Man ftrutting on two legs, and aping me: 

An unfledg’d creature, of a lumpifh frame. 

Endow’d with fewer particles of flame: 

Our dame fits conring o’er a kitchen lire, 

1 draw frelh air, and nature’s works admire: 

And ev’n this day in more delight abound. 

Than, fince I was an egg, I ever found. 
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Tlie time ihall come when Glianticleer ihall 
His words unfaid, and hate Hs boafted blifs ; 

The crefted bird fhali by experience knowy 
Jove made not him bis mafler-piece below; 

And learn tbe latter end of joy is woe. 

The veffei of bis blifs to dregs is run,- 
And Heaven will have him tafte bis other turi» 

Ye wife, draw near, and hearken to my tale,. 

Which proves that oft the proud by flattery fail: 

The legend is as true I undertake 
As Triftran is,; and Launcelot of the laker 
Which all our ladies in fach reverence hold. 

As if in book of martyrs it were told.. 

A fox full-fraaght with feeming fmitity. 

That fear’d an oath, but, like the devil, would lle^ 
Who look’d like Lent, and had the holy leer> 

And durft not fin before he faid his prayer; 

This pious cheat, that never fuck’d the blood. 

Nor chew’d the flelh of lambs, but w^hen he cou’d * 

Had pafs’d three fummers in the neighbouring wood 
And mufing long, whom next to circumventi- 
on Chanticleer his wicked fancy bent ; 

And in his high imagination cafi, ' 

By firatagem to gratify his tafie.. 

The plot contriv’d, before the break of day,. 

Saint Reynard through the hedge had made his way; 
The pale was next, but proudly with a bound 
He leapt the fence of the forbidden ground; 

Yet, fearing to be feen, within a bed 
Of eoleworts he conceal’d his wily bead; 
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Then fculk’d till afternoon, and watch’d his tiim^ 
I As murderers ufe) to perpetrate his crime^ 

0 hypocrite, ingenious to deftroy, 

O traitor, worfe than Sinon was to Troy ; 

O vile fubverter of the Gallic reign. 

More falfe than Gano was to Charlemaignl- 
O Chanticleer, in an unhappy hour 
Didll thou forfake the fafety of thy bower:’ 

Setter for thee thou hadft believ’d thy dream^ 

And not that day defcended from the beam! 

But here the dodors eagerly difpute 
Some hold predeftination abfolute : 

Some clerks maintain, that Heaven at firft forefees> 
And in the virtue of forefight decrees. 

If this be fo, then prefcience binds the will; 

And mortals are not free to good or ill : 

For what he firfi: forefaw, he mull ordain. 

Or its eternal prefcience may be vain : 

As bad for us as prefcience had not been r 
For firft, ’ or lafi:, he ’s author of the fin. 

And who fays that, let the blafpheming man 
Say worfe ev’n of the devil, if he can. 

For how can that eternal Power be juft 
To punifh man, who fins becaufe he muft^ 

Or, how can he reward a virtuous deed,. 

Which is not done by us ; but firft decreed^. 

1 cannot bolt this matter to the bran,. 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can ; 

If prefcience can determine actions fo 
That we muft do, becaufe he . did foreknow. 
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Or that^ foreknowing, yet our choice is frecj 
ISFot forc’d to lin by ftrid neceffity ; 

This ftri( 5 l: neceffity they finiple call. 

Another fort there is conditional. 

The firll fo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By fpontaneity, not choice, are done. 

Thus galley-ilaves tug willing at their oar, 

Content to work, in profped of the fhore; > 

But would not work at all if not conftrain’d before* j 
That other does not liberty contein. 

But man may either ad, or may refrain* . 
Heaven made us agents free to good or ill, ^ 
Andloic’d itnot, though he forefaw the wille 
Freedom was hril: bellow'd on human race. 

And prefcienee only held the fecond place. 

If he could make fuch agents wholly free, 

I liot difpute, the point 's too high for me; 

For heaven’s unfathom’d power what man can Ibund, 
Or put to his Omnipotence a bound? 

He made us to his image, all agree; 

That imSge is the foul, and that muft be. 

Or not the Maker’s image, or be free. 

But whether it were better man had been 
By nature bound to good, not free to fin, 

I wave, for fear of fplitting on a rocjk* 

The tale I tell is only of a cock; 

Who had not run the hazard of his life. 

Had he believ’d his dream, and not his wdfe: 

For women, with a mifchief to their kind. 

Pervert, wifh bad advice, our better mind* 

A womaifs 
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A woman’s counfel brought us firil to wo6^ 

And made her man his paradife forego. 

Where at heart’s eafe he liv’d 5 and might have bcejs 
As free from forrow as he was from lim 
Eor what the devil had their fex to do, 

Thar, bom to folly, they prefum’d to know^ 

And cguld not fee the ferpent in the grafs? 

Eut 1 3%felf prefume, and let it pafs^ 

Silence in times of fullering is the bell;, 

'^Tis dangerous to diHurb an hornet’s neil« 

In other authors you may find enough, 

Bnt all ftey fay of dames is idle ftuC 
Eegends of lying wits together bound. 

The wife of Bath would throw them to the ground^ 
Thefe are the words of Chanticleer, not mine, 

I honour dames, and think their fex divine* 

Now to continue what my tale begun 5 
Lay madam Partlet balking in the fun, 

Ereafc-high in fand : -ber fifiers, in a row. 

Enjoy’d the beams above, the warmth below* 

The cock, that of his fielb was ever free, ^ 

Sung merrier than the mermaid in the fea s 
And fo befel, that as he cail his eye. 

Among the coleworts on a butterfly. 

He faw falfe Reynard where he lay full low^ 

1 need not fwear he had no lift to crow : 

But cry’d, cock, cock, and gave a fuddcn ftart. 

As fore difmay'd and frighted at his heart; 

For birds and beafts, inform’d by nature, know 
Kinds oppofite to theirs, and fly their foe* 

So 
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So Clianticleer, who never faw a fox. 

Yet fhunn’d him as a failor fhuns the rocks. 

But the falfe loon, who could not work his wiB 
By open force, employ'd his flattering fkill; 

I hope, my lord, faid he, I not offend; 

Are you afraid of me, that am your friend? 

I were a beaft indeed to do you wrong, 

I, who have lov’d and honour’d you fo long: 

Stay, gentle Sir, nor take a falfe alarm. 

For on my foul I never meant you harm* 

I come no fpy, . nor as a traitor prefs. 

To learn the fecrets of your foft recefs: 

Far be from Reynard fo profane a thought. 

But by the fweetnefs of your voice was brought: 

For, as I bid my beads, by chance I heard 
The fong as of an angel in the yard ; 

A fong that would have charm'd th^ infernal Gods, 
And banifh'd horror from the dark abodes; 

Had Orpheus fung it in the nether fphere, ^ ' 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear, i 

The wife had been detain’d, to keep the hufband there. J 
My lord, your fire familiarly I knew, 

A peer deferving fuch a fon as you : . 

He, with your lady-mother, {wlmm Heaven refl) 

Has often grac’d my houfe, and been my gueft ; 

To view his living features, does me good ; 

For I am your poor neighbour in the wood; 

And in my cottage Ihould be proud to fee 
The worthy heir of my friend's family. 
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But fince I fpeak of finging, let me 
As with an upright heart I fafely may. 

That, fave yourfelf, there breathes not on the ground 
One like your father for a filver-found* 

So fweetly would he wake the winter-day, i 

'That matrons to the church miftook their way, > 
And thought they heard the merry organ play* J 
And he, to raife his voice with artful care, 

(What will not beaux attempt to pleafe the fair?) 

On tiptoe flood ^to fing with greater ilrength. 

And ftretch’d his comely neck at all the length: 

And while he flrain^d his voice to pierce the ikies. 

As faints in raptures ufe, would fhut his eyes. 

That ihe found ftriving through the narrow throaty, 
His winking might avail to mend the note. 

By this, in fong, he never had his peer. 

From fweet Cecilia down to Chanticleer; 

Not Maro's mufe, who fung the mighty man. 

Nor Pindar’s heavenly lyre, nor Horace when a fwan. 
Y our ahceftors proceed froni race divine : 

From Brennus and Belinus is your line; 

Who gave to fovereign Rome fuch loud alarms. 

That ev’n the priefts were not excused from arms^ 
B€iic1es, a famous monk of modern times 
Has left of cocks recorded in his rhymes,. 

That of a pariih-prieffc the fon and heir, 

(When fons of priefls were from the proverb clear) 
Affronted once a cock of noble kind. 

And either Iam'4 his legs, or feuck him blind 


For 
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"For wliicli the clerk his father was difgrac ’d. 

And in his benehce another plac'd. 

Now ling^ my lord, if not for love of me. 

Yet for the fake of fweet faint charity ; 

Make hills and dales, and earth and heayeii rejoice, 
And emulate your father -s angel voice. 

The cock was pleas'd to hear him fpeak fo fair. 

And proud hefide, as folar people are; 

Nor could the treafon from the truth defcry. 

So was he ravifli’d with this to 
So much the more, as. From a little elf. 

He had a high opinion of himfelf; 

Though fickly, fender, and not large of limb. 
Concluding all the world was made for him. 

Ye princes rais'd by poets to the Gods, 

And Alexander'd up in lying odes. 

Believe not every flattering knave's report, 

There ’s many a Reynard lurking in the court; 

And he fhall be receiv’d with more regard 
And liften’d to, than modefl: truth is heard. 

This Chanticleer, of whom the ^oty fings. 

Stood high upon his toes, and clapp’d his wings; .. 
Then ftretch'd his neck, and wink'd with both his eyes. 
Ambitious, as he fought th’ Olympic prize. 

But, while he pain'd himfelf to raife his note, 

Falfe Reynard rufli'd, and caught him by the throat. 
Then on his back he laid the precious load. 

And fought his wonted Ihelter of the wood; 

Swdftly he made his way, the mifchief done. 

Of all unheeded, and purfued by none. 

VoL. XX. M Alas, 
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Alasj, wbat ilay is there in human flate5 
Or who can firnn inevitable fate? 

The doom was written, the decree was paft^ 

Ere the foundations of the world were call I 
In Aries though the fun exalted llood,- 
His patron-planet to procure his good; 

Yet Saturn was his mortal foe, and he. 

In Libra raised, oppos’d the fame degree : 

The rays both good and bad, of equal power. 
Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. 

On Friday morn he dreamt this direful dream, 
Crofs to the worthy native, in His fchemel 
Ah blifsful Venus, Goddefs of delight. 

How could ’ll thou fuffer thy devoted knight. 

On thy own day to fall by foe opprefs’d. 

The wight of all the world who ferv’d thee bell? 
Who, true to love, w^as all for recreation. 

And minded not the work of propagation. 
Gaufride, who could’H fo well in rhyme complain 
The death of Richard with an arrow llain. 

Why had not I thy Mufe, or thou my heart, 

T o ling this heavy dirge with equal art I 
That I like thee on Friday might complain ; 

E'er on that day w’as Coeur de Lion llain. 

Not louder cries, when Ilium was in flames. 
Were fent to heaven by woful Trojan dames. 
When Pyrrhus tofs’d on high his burnilh’d blade. 
And offer’d Priam to his father’s lhade, 

.Than for the cock the widow’d poultry made» 


Fair 
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Fair Fartlet firH, wlien lie was borne frdm light. 
With fovereign fhrieks bewaiFd her captive knight 
Far louder than the Carthaginian wife. 

When Afdrubai her hulband loft his life, 

When llie beheld the fmouldering flames afcend. 
And all the Punic glories at an end : 

Willing into the fires fhe plung’d her head. 

With greater eafe than others feek their bed* 

Not more aghafl: the matrons of renown. 

When tyrant Nero burn ’d di’ imperial town«. 
Shriek’d for the downfal in A doleful cry. 

For which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die,. 
. Now to my flory I return again: 

The trembling widow, and hei" daughters tv^^ain. 
This woful cackling cry with horror heard. 

Of thofe diflrafted damfels in the yard ; 

And ftarting up beheld the heavy fight. 

How Reynard to the forefi: took his flight. 

And crofs his back, as in triumphant fcorn. 

The hope and pillar of the houfe was borne. 

The fox, the wicked fox, was all the cry ; 

Out from his houfe ran every neighbour nigh; 

The vicar firft, and after him the crew 
With forks and fiaves, the felon to pu-rfue. 

Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band. 
And Malkin, with her diflafFin her hand; 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs. 

In panic horror of purfuing dogs; 

With many a deadly grunt and doleful fqueak, 
Poor fwine, as if their pretty hearts would bre;^. 
M 2 : 
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The fhouts of men, the women in difmay, 

Y/ith fhrieks augment the terror of the day. 

The ducks that heard the proclamation cry’d. 

And fear'd a perfecution might betide. 

Full twenty mile from towm their voyage take, 
Obfcure in rufhes of the liquid lake. 

The geefe Hy o'er the barn; the bees in arms 
Drive headlong from their waxen cells in fwarms^ 
Jack Straw at London-llone, with all his rout. 

Struck not the city with fo loud a fhout; 

Not when with Englilh hate they did purfue 
A Frenchman, or an unbelieving Jew : 

Not when the w’elkin rung with one and all; ^ 

And echoes bounded back from Fox's hall : I 

Earth feem'd to €nk beneath, and heaven above to j 

fall ■ J 

With might and main they chac'd the murderous fox. 
With brazen trumpets, and inflated box, ? 

To kindle Mars with military founds^ 

Nor wanted horns t’ infpire fagacious hounds* 

But fee' how^ Fortune can confound the wife. 

And, when they leafl: expeft it, turn the dice* 

The captive-cock, who fcarce could draw his breath. 
And lay within the very jaws of death; 

Yet in this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear fupply'd him with this happy thought; 
Your's is the prize, vi(florious prince, faid he. 

The vicar my defeat, and all the village fee* 

Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may. 

And bid the churls that envy you the prey 

Cufi 
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Call back their mungril curs, and ceafb their crj, l 
See, fools, the flielter of the wood is nigh, i 

And Chanticleer in your defpight fhall die,. J 

He fhall be pluck’d and eaten to the bone. 

^Tis well advis’d, in faith it fhall be donej 
This Reynard fald : but, as the word he fpoke,. 

The prifoner with a fpring from prifon broke : 

Then flretch’d his feather’d fans with all his might,. 
And to the neighbouring maple wing’d his fight; 

Whom when the traitor fafe on tree beheld, 

He curs’d the Gods,, with fhame and forrow HlVd^ 
Shame for his folly, forrow out of time. 

For plotting an unprofitable crime;, 

Yet, maflering both, th’artifiiceroflyes’ 

Renews th’ affault, and his lafi: battery tries. 

Though I, faid he, did ne’er in thought offend,,. 
How jufily may my lord fufpedl his friend ! 

Th’ appearance is againfl me, I confefs. 

Who feemingly have put you in difirefs : 

You, if your goodnefs does not plead my caufe„ 

May think I broke all hofpitable laws. 

To bear you from your palace-yard by might. 

And put your noble perfon in a friglit: 

This, iince you take it ill, I nluft repent. 

Though, heaven can witnefs., with no bad intent: 

I pra<51is’d it, to make you tafie your cheer 
With double pleafure, firfi: prepar’d by fear^ 

§0 loyal fubjeifis often feize their prince, i 

Forc’d (for his good) to feeming violence, I 

Yet mean his facred perfon not the leaf!: oFence. J 
M . 5 .: ■ Defcend; 
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Defcend ; fo help me Jove as you fhall find 
That Reynard comes of no difiembling kind,. 

Nay, quoth the cock;: but I befhrew us both^ 

If I believe a faint upon hk oath : 

An honefl: man may take a knave’s advice,. 

Rut idiots only may be cozen’d twice: 

Once warn’d is well bewar’d; not flattering lies 1 
Shall footli me more to fing with winking eyes, ^ 
And open mouth, for fear of catching flies, J* 

Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim. 

When he fliould fee, has he deferv’d to fwim? 

Better, fir cock, let all contention ceafe. 

Gome down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace». 

A peace with all my foul, faid Chanticleer ; 

But, with your favour, I will treat it here : 

; And,, left the truce with treafon ihould be 

^Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt, 

THE MORAL, 

In this plain fable you th’ elFeft may fee 
Of negligence, and fond credulity : 

And learn befides of flatterers to bew^are, 

'Then mofl: pernicious when they fpeak too fair<». 

I The cock and fox, the fool and knave imply; 

The truth is moral, though the tale a lye. 

Who fpoke in parables, I dare not fay ; _ 

But fare he knew it was a pleafing way, 

Sound fenfe, by plain example, to convey, 
j- And in a heathen author we may find. 

That pleafure with inftrudion fliould be join’d; 

So take the corn, and leave the chalf behind, 

!. *■ "the 
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THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF: 

OR, 

THE LADY IN THE ARBOUK, 

A VISION. 

O W turning from the wintery %ns, the fun 
^ ^ His courfe exalted through the Ram had run. 
And, whirling up the ikies, his chariot drove 
Through Taurus and the lightfome realms of love | 
Where Venus from her orb defcends in ihowers. 

To glad the ground, and paint the fields with fiowers t 
When firft the tender blades of grafs appear, i 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, I 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year : J ' 
Till gentle heat, and foft repeated rains. 

Make the green blood to dance within their veins t 
Then, at their call embolden’d, out they come. 

And fwell the germs, and burfi: the narrow room 3 
Broader and broader yet, their blooms difplay. 

Salute the welcome fun, and entertain the day. 

Then from their breathing fouls the fweets repair. 

To fcent the fkies, and purge th’ unwholefome air ; 

Joy fpreads the heart, and, with a general fong. 

Spring ilTues out, and leads the jolly months along* 

In that fweet feafon, as in bed I lay. 

And fought in ileep to pafs the night away,. 

I turn’d my weary ’d fide, but fiill in vain. 

Though full of youthful health, and void of pain: 

M 4 Cares 
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Cares I Bad none, to keep me from my 
For love had never enter’d in my breafl;. 

I wanted nothing fortune could fupplf, 

Nor did Ihe flumber till that hour deny. 

I wonder’d tlien,. but after found it true,- 
Much joy had dry’d away the balmy dew : 

Seas would be pools, without 'the brulhing air, 1 1 
To curl the waves : and fure fome little care I* 

Should weary nature fo, to make her want repair. J 
When Chanticleer the fecond watch had fung, 
Scorning the fcorner lleep, from bed I fprung; 

And,, dreliing, by the mooft, in loofe array, 1 
Pafs’d out in open air,, preventing day, > 

And fought a goodly grove, as fancy led my way. J 
Straight as a Bne m beauteous order Hood. 

Of oaks unlhorn a venerable wood ; . 

Frefh was the grafs beneath, and every tree 
At diftance planted in a due degree. 

Their branching arms in air with equal ipace 
Stretch’d to their neighbours with a long embrace 
And the new leaves on every bough were feen. 

Some ruddy colour’d, fome of lighter green. 

The painted birds, companions of the fpring. 
Hopping from fpray to fpray, were heard to fmg.. 
Poth eyes and ears receiv’d alike delight. 

Enchanting mulic, and a charming light. 

On Philomel I fix’d my whole defire; 

And lihen'd for the queen of all the quire;: 

Fain would I hear her heavenly voice to fing? 

And wanted yet an omen to the fpring. 

Attending 
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Attending long in vain, I took the 
Which through a path but fcarcely printed hy; 

In narrow mazes oft it feem’d to meet, - 
And look’d as lightly prefa'd by fairy feet. 

Wandering I wak’d alone, for ftill methought 
To fome ftrange end fo flrange a path was wrought 
At laft it led me where an arbour Hood, 

The facred receptacle of the wood : 

This place unmark’d, though oft I walk’d the green^. 

In all my progrefs I had never feen 

And, feiz’d at once with wonder and delight. 

Gaz’d all around me, new to the tianfpordug light. 
*Twas bench’d with turf, and goodly to be feen. 

The thick young grafs arofe in frefher green : 

The mound was newly made, no fight could pafs 
Betwixt the nice partitions of the grafs ; 

The well-united fods fo clofely lay; 

And all around the {hades defended it from day: 

For fycamores with eglantine were fpread, 

A hedge about the fides, a covering over head* 

And fo the fragrant brier was wove between. 

The fycamore and flowers were mix’d with green> 
That nature feem’d to vary the delight; 

And fatisfy’d at once the fmell and fight. 

The mafter workman of the bower was knowm 
Through fairy-lands, and built for Oberon; 

Who twining leaves with fuch proportion drew, 

Tliey rofe by meafure, and by rule they grew; 

No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell: 

For none but haaids divine could work fo well. 


Both 
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Both roof and fides were like a parlour inade^, 

A foft recefs, and a cool fummer (hade ; 

The hedge was let fo thick, no foreign eye 
The perfons plac’d within it could efpy: 

But all that pafs*d without with cafe was feen^ 

As if nor fence nor tree was plac'd between^ 

^Twas border’d with a field;, and feme was plain 
With grafs,. and fome was fow’d with riling grain* 
That (now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground | 
A fweeter fpot of earth was never founds 
I look’d and look’d, and fiill with new delight ; 

Such joy my foul, fuch pleafures fill’d my fight: 

And the frelh eglantine exhal’d a breath, 

Whofe odours were of power to raife from deatlu 
Nor fallen difeontent, nor anxious care, 

Ev’n though brought thither, could inhabit there r 
But thence they fled as from their mortal foe; 

For this fweet place could only pleafure know. 

Thus as I mus’d, I call: aljde my eye. 

And faW a medlar-tree was planted nigh. 

The fpreading branches made a goodly fliow. 

And full of opening blooms was every bough; 

A goldfinch there I faw with gawdy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from fide to fide,, 
Still pecking as Ihe pafs’d; and fiill fhe drew 
The fweets from every flower, and fuck'd the dew: 
Suffic’d at length, Ihe warbled in her throat. 

And tun’d her voice to many a merry note. 

But indifiind, and neither fweet nor clear, 

.Yet fuch as footh’d my foul, and pleas’d my ear. 

Her 
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Her fiiort performance was no fooner try’'d. 

When fhe I fongHt, the nightingale, reply’d; 

So fweet, fo flirill, fo varioufly fhe fung. 

That the grove echoed, and the valleys rung; 

And I fo ravilh’d with her heavenly note, 

I flood intranc’d, and had no room for thought. 

But, all o’er-power’d with ecftacy of blifs. 

Was in a pleafmg dream of paradife; 

At length I wak’d, and, looking round the bower. 
Search’d eveiy tree, and piy’d on every flower. 

If any-where by chance I might efpy. 

The rural poet of the melody ; 

For flill methought lhe fung not far away ; 

At laft I found her on a laurel fpray, 

Clofe by my fide flie fat, and fair in fight. 

Full in 'a line againfl her oppofitej 

Where flood with eglantine the laurel twin’d; 

And both their native fweets were well conjoin’d. 

On the green bank I fat, and liften’d long 
(Sittbg was more convenient for the fong) : 

Nor tUl her lay was ended eould I move. 

But wifli’d to dwell for ever in the grove. 

Only methought the time too fwiftly pafs’d. 

And every note I fear'd would be the laft,. 

My fight, and fmell, and hearing, were employ’d. 
And all three fenfes in full guft enjoy’d. 

And what alone did all the reft furpafs. 

The fweet poffeffion of the fairy place; 

Single, and confcious to myfelf alone 
Of °pkafures to th’ excluded world unknown: 

Pleafuxes 
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Pleafures which no where elfe were to be founds. 

And all Elyfium in a fpot of ground. 

Thus while I fat intent to fee and hear, . 

And drew perfumes of more than vital air. 

All fuddeniy I heard th’ approaching found. 

Of vocal mulic, on th’ inchanted ground : 

An hoil of faints it feemld, fo full the quire; q 
As if the blefs'd above did all confpire ^ 

To join their voices, and neglefi the lyre. J. 

At length there iiued from the grove behind 
A fair affembly of the female kind : 

A train lefs fair, as ancient fathers tell. 

Seduc’d the fons of heaven to rebel. 

I pafs their form, and every charming grace,. 

Lefs than an angel would their worth debafe : 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind 
All rich and rare, is frelh within my mind. 

In velvet white as fnow the troop was gown’d. 

The feams with fparkling emeralds fet around : 

Their hoods and fleeves the famej and purfled o’er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the fhining ilore 
Of eaftern pomp: their long defcending train. 

With rubies edg’d, and fapphires, fwept the plain : 
High on their heads, with jewels richly fet. 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 

Beneath the circles, all the quire was grac’d 
With chaplets green on their fair foreheads plac’d^ 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more ; 

And wreaths of Agnus callus others bore : 
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'Tliefe laft, who with thofe virgin crowns were drefs'd.. 
Appear'd in higher honour than the reft, 

'They danc’d around : but in the midft was feen : I 
A lady of a more majeftic mien ; 

By ftatnre and by beauty mark’d their fovereign queen. J 
She in the midft began with fober grace ; 

Her fervant’s eyes were fix’d upon her face. 

And, as Ihe mov’d or turn'd, her motions view'd. 

Her meafnres kept, and ftep by ftep pnrfued, 
Methought ftie trod the ground with greater grace> 
With more of godhead fhining in her face; 

And as in beauty ftie furpafs’d the quire,; 

So, nobler than the reft, was her attire. 

A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow. 

Plain without pomp, and rich without a fiiow: 

A branch of Agnus caftus in her hand 
She bore aloft (her fceptre of command); 

Admir'd, ador’d by all the circling crowd, ■ 

For wlierefoe'er fhe turn'd her face, they bow'd : 

And as fne danc’d, a roundelay fhe fung. 

In honour of the laurel, ever young: 

She rais’d her voice on high, and fung fo clear, 

The fawns came fciidding from the groves to hear: ■> 
And all the bending foreft lent an ear, J . 

At every clofe fhe made, th' attending throng 
Reply 'd, and bore the burden of the fong : 

So juft, fo fmail, yet in fo fweet a note. 

It feem'd the mufic melted in the throat. 

Thus dancing on, and finging as they danc'd. 

They to the middle of the mead advanc’d. 


Till 
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Till round my arbour a new ring they made^ 

And footed it about the {cctet ihade. 

Overjoy’d to fee the jolly troop fo near^ 

But fomewhat aw’d, I Ihook with holy fear^; 

Yet not fo much, but that I noted well 
Who did Ihe moll in fong or dance exceL 
Not long I had obferv’d, when from afar 
I heard a fudden fymphony of war; 

■'The neighing courfers, and the foldiers cry. 

And founding trumps that feem’d to tear the fky ? 
I faw foon after this, behind the grove, 

From whence the ladies did in order moYei> 

Come iffuing out in arms a warrior train. 

That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain ; 

On barbed deeds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May, 

When, fwarming o’er the dulky felds they Hy, 

New to the dowers, and intercept the^^|' 

So fierce they drove, their courfers fo fleets 
That the turf trembled underneath their feet. 

To tell their codly furniture were long. 

The fummer’s day would end before the fong; 

To purchafe but the tenth of all their {lore. 

Would make the mighty Perfian monarch poor* 
Yet what I can, I will^ befor|ahe reft 
The trumpets iffued in white mantles drefs’d : 

A numerous troop, aj^d all their heads around 
With chaplets green of eerrial-oak were crown’d* 
And at each trumpet was a banner bounds 
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Which waving Ie the wind difplay’d at large 
Their mailer's Goat of arms, and knightly charge^. 
Broad were the banners, and of fnowy hue> 

A purer web the filk-worra never drew,. 

The chief about their necks the fcutcheons wore. 

With orient pearls and jewels powdered o’er ; 

Broad were their collars too, and every one 
Was fet about with many a coHly Hone. 

Next thefe of kings at arms a goodly train 
In proud array came prancing o’er tl-je .plain : 

Their cloaks were cloth of lilver mix’d with gold. 

And garlands green around their temples roll’d : . 

Rich crowns were on their royal fcutcheons plac’d. 
With fapphires, diamonds, and with rabies grac’d s 
And as the trumpets their appearance made. 

So thefe in habits were alike array’d; 

But with a pace more fober,. and more flow ; 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode^a row. 

The purfuivants came next, in number more; 

And like the heralds each his fcutcheon bore : 

Clad in white velvet all their troop they led, 

"With each an oaken chaplet on his head, 

Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, 

Each warrior mounted on a fiery Heed s 
In golden armour glorious to behold; 

The rivets of their arms were nail’d with gold. 

Their furcoats of white ermin fur were made. 

With cloth of gold between, that caft a glittering fhade 5 
The trappings of their Heeds were of the fame; 

The golden fringe ev’n fet the ground on iiame. 
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And drew a precious trail: a crown divine 
Of laurel did about their temples twine. 

Three henclimen were for every knight aiHgnkl^ 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind : 

Ydiite velvet, but unlliorn, for cloaks they wore. 
And each within his hand a truncheon bore: 

The foremoft held a helm of rare device ; 

A prince’s ranfom would not pay the price. 

The fecond bore the buckler of his knight, ^ 

The third of cornel-wood a fpear upright. 

Headed wdth piercing feel, and polifh’d bright, J 
Like to their lords their equipage was feen. 

And all their foreheads crowm’d with garlands green. 

And after thefe came, arm’d "with fpear and fhield. 
An hof fo great, as cover’d ail the field. 

And all their foreheads, like the knights before. 
With laurels ever-green w'ere fhaded o^er. 

Or oak, or other leaves of lading kind. 

Tenacious of the fern, and firm againf the wind. 
Some in their hands, befide the lance and Ihield, 
The boughs of woodbine or of hawthorn held. 

Or branches for their myftic emblems took. 

Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial oak. 

Thus marching to the trumpet’s lofty found, i 

Drawn in two lines ad\'erfe they wheel’d around, I 
And in the middle meadow took their ground^ J 
Among themfelves the turney they divide. 

In equal fquadrons rang’d on either fide. 

Then turn’d their horfes heads, and man to man. 

And feed to feed oppos’d,' the jufs began. 


They 
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'They lightly fet their lances in the reH, 

•And^ /at the fign, againll each other prefs’d ; 

They met. I fitting at my eafe beheld 
The mix’d events,, and fortupes of the held.. 

Some broke their fpears, feme tumbled horfe and manj> 
And round the field the lighten’d courfers ran. 

An hour and more, like tides, in equal fway 
They rulh’d, and won by turns, and loft the day : 

Ac length the nine (who ftill together held] 1 

Their fainting foes to ihameful fight compeird, I 
And with refiftlefs force o’er-ran the field. J 

Thus, to their fame, when finifh’d was the fight. 

The vidors from their lofty fteeds alight : 

Like them difmounted all the warlike train. 

And two by two proceeded o’er the plain : 

Till to the fair affembly they advanc’d. 

Who near the fecret arbour fung and danc’d. 

The ladies left their meafures at the fight, 1 

To meet the chiefs returning from the fight, v 

And each with open arms embrac’d her chofen knight, J 
Amid the plain a fpreading laurel Hood, 

The grace and ornament of all the wood : 

That pleafing ftiade they fought, a foft retreat 
Trom fudden April ftiowers, a Ihelter from the heat: 
Her leafy arms with fuch e^ctent were fpread. 

So near the clouds was her afpiring head. 

That hofts of birds, that wing the liquid air. 

Perch’d in the boughs, had nightly lodging there: 

And ftocks of ftieep beneath the ftiade from far 
Might hear the rattling hail, and wintery war; 
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From Heaven’s inclemency here found retreat. 
Enjoy'd the cool, and ftinnn’d the fcorching heats 
A hundred knights might there at eafe abide; 

And every knight a lady by his fide: 

The trunk itfelf fuch odours did bequeath. 

That a Moluccan breeze to thefe was common breath. 
The lords and ladies here, approaching, paid q 
Their homage, with a low obeifance made : I 

And feem’d to venerate the facred lhade. J 

Thefe rites perform'd, their pleafures they purfue. 
With fong of love, and mix with pleafures new^ 
Around the holy tree their dance they frame. 

And every champion leads his chofen dame. 

I caft my fight upon the farther field. 

And a frelh objedf of delight beheld : 

For from the region of the Well I heard 
New raufic found, and anew troop appear’d; 

Of knights, and ladies mix'd, a jolly band. 

But all on foot they march'd, and hand in hand. 

. The ladies drefs’d in rich fymars were feen i 
Of Florence fattii^, flower'd with white and green, I 
And for a fliade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. J 
The borders of their petticoats below 
Were guarded thick with rubies on a row; 

And every damfel wore up6n her head 
Of flowers a garland blended white and red. 

Attir'd in mantles all the knights were feen. 

That gratify 'd the view with chearful green; 

Their chaplets of their ladies colours were. 

Compos’d of white and red, to fliade their fliining hair^ 


Before tfe merry troop the minflrels play’d j 
AIHn their maker’s liveries were array’d, 

And clad in green, and on their temples wore 
The chaplets white and red their ladies bore. 

Their indrumeiits were various in their kind. 

Some for the bow, and fome for breathing wdnd : 

The fawtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noify band. 

And the foft lute trembling beneath the touching hand* 

A tuft of daifies on a bowery lay 

They faw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

. And due obeifance to the daify paid. 

And then the band of flutes began to play. 

To which a lady fung a virelay : 

And flill at every clofe fhe would repeat 
The burden of the fong, The daify is fo fweet,’’ 
The daify is fo fweet, when Ihe begun. 

The troop of knights and dames continued on. 

The concert and the voice fo charm’d my ear. 

And footli’d my foul, that it was heaven to hear. 

ButToon their pleafure pafs’d: at noon of day* 

The fun with fultry beams began to play: 

Not Sirius flioots a fiercer flame from high. 

When with his poifortous breath he blafls the Iky: 
Then droop’d the fading flowers (their beauty fledj 
And clos’d their flckly eyes, and hung the head; 

And, riveFd up with heat, lay dying in their bed* 

The ladies gafp’d, and fcarcely could refpire; 

The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire; 

N z 
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'j iSo 

ij The fainty knights were fcorch ‘d ; and knew not where 

I To run for ihelter, for no fkade was near; 

I And after this the gathering clouds amain 
Pour'd down a ilorin of rattling hail and rain : 

j And lightning fiafh’d betwixt: the held, and HowerSjt 

II Purnt up before, were buried in the Ihowers. 

I The ladies and the knights, no fhelter nigh, 

( pare to the w'eather and the wdntery Iky, 

1 Were dropping wet, difconfolate, and wan, 

: And through their thin array receiv’d the rain; 

I While thofe in white protected by the tree 

I Saw pafs in vain th’ ajQTault, and Rood from danger free# 

I Put as compaflion mov'd their gentle minds, 

When ceas’d the Rorm, and Rlent were the winds, 

I Difpleas'd at what, not fuiFering, they had feen. 

They went to cheer the fa(Rion of the green: 

' The queen in white array, before her band. 

Saluting, took her rival by the hand; 

I So did the knights and dames, with courtly grace* 

i And with behaviour iweet their foes embrace, 

‘ Then thus the queen with laurel on her brow, 

I Fair RRer, I have fuffer’d in your woe; 

Nor fliall be wanting aught within my power 
For your relief in my refreRiing bower. 

That other anfwerd with a lowly look. 

And foon the gracious invitation- took : 

For ill at eafe both fhe and all her train 
The fcorching fun had borne, and beating rain. 

Like courtefy was us’d by all in white. 

Each dame a dame receiv'd, and every knight a knight, 

' ' The 
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The la#rel diampions with their fwords invade 
The neighbouring forefts, where the juils were made^ 
And ferewood from the rotten hedges took. 

And feeds of latent £re from flints provoke : 

A chearful blaze arofe, and by the fire 
They warmed their frozen feet, and dry ’d their wet 
attire. 

Refrefli’d with heat, the ladies fought around 
For virtuous herbs, which gather'd from the ground 
They fqueez'd the juice, and cooling ointment made. 
Which on their fun-burnt cheeks and their chapt fkins 
they laid : 

Then fought green falads, which they bade them eat® 
A fovereign remedy for inward heat. 

The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feafl:. 

And made the lady of the flower her guefi: 

When lo, a bower afeended on the plain. 

With fudden feats ordain'd, and large for either train. 
This bower was near my pleafant arbour plac'd. 

That I could hear and fee whatever pafs'd ; 

The ladies fat with each a knight between, 
Difiinguilh'd by their colours, white and green ; 

The vanquilh'd party with the vigors join’d. 

Nor wanted fweet difeourfe, the banquet of the mimL 
Mean time the minftrels play'd on either fide, 

Vain of their art, and for the maftery vy'd : 

The fweet contention lafeed for an hour. 

And reach'd my fecret arbour from the bower. 

The fun was fet; and Vefper, to fupply 
His abfent beams, had lighted up the ikv; 

" ^ ? '■ ■ ^ 
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When Philomel officious all the day 
To fing the fervke of th’ enfuiiig May^ 

Fled from her laurel fhade,, and wing'd her fligliS 
Pirefdy to the queen array’d in whiter 
And hopping fat familiar on her hand^ 

A new muhcian, and increas’d the band* 

The goldfinch, who, to fhim the fcalding heat^. 
Had chang'd the medlar for a fafer fear. 

And hid in bufliea Tcap’d the bitter fhower. 

Now perch’d upon the lady of the flower | 

And either fongfler holding out their throats. 

And folding up their wings, renew’d their notes r 
As if all day, preluding to the fight. 

They only had rehears’d, to fing by night; 

The banquet ended, and the battle done. 

They danc’d by ftar-light and the friendly moon i 
And when they were to part, the laureat queen 
Supply’d with deeds the lady of the green. 

Her and her train condu<5ling on the way,. 

The moon to follow, and avoid the day*. 

This when I faw, inquifitive to know 
The fecret moral of the myflic fhow, 

I darted from my fliade, in hopes to find 
Some nymph to fatisfy my longing miudt 
And as my fair adventure fell, I found 
A lady all in white, with laurel crown’d',, 

Who clos’d the rear, and foftly pac’d along. 
Repeating to herfelf the former fong* 

■\¥ith due refped my body I inclin’d^ 

As to fome being of fuperior kind. 

And 
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And made my court according to the day, 

Wifhing her queen and her a happy May. 

Great thanks, my daughter, with a gracious bow. 
She faid; and I, who much defir'd to know 
Gf whence ihe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to fpeak; 

Madam, might I prefume and not offend. 

So may the ftars and fhining moon' attend 
Your nightly fports, as you vouchfafe to tell ^ 
What nymphs they were who mortal forms excel, I 
And what the knights w^ho fought in lified helds fo | 
well. J 

To this the dame reply "d: Fair daughter, know. 

That what you faw was all a fairy fhow: 

And all thofe airy fhapes you now behold. 

Were human bodies once, and cloth’d with earthly mold. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light. 

Till doomfday wander in the fhades of night; 

This only holiday of all the year. 

We privileg’d in funihine may appear : 

With fongs and dance we celebrate the day. 

And with due honours ufher in the May, 

At other times we reign by night alone. 

And polling through the Ikies purfue the moon ; 

But when the mornarifes, none are found; 

For cruel Demogorgon walks the round. 

And if he finds a fairy lag in light. 

He drives the wretch before, and lafhes 
All courteous are by kind; and ever 
Wl^ith friendly offices to 


In every land we have a larger fpace 

Than what is known to you of mortal racer 

Where we with green adom our fairy bowers > 

And ev^n this grove^. unfeen before, is ours® 

Know farther ; every lady clothed in white. 

And, crown’d with oalc and laurel every knight^. 
Are fervants to the leaf, by liveries known 
Of innocence ; and I myfelf am one®. 

Saw you not her fo graceful to behold 
In white attire, and crown’d with radiant gold ?; 
The fovereign lady of our land is file, 

Diana call’d, the queen of chafiity : 

And, for the fpotlefs name of maid flie bearsi* 

That Agnus callus in her hand appears; 

And all her train,, with leafy chaplets crown’d,- 
W^ere for unblam’d virginity renown’d ; 

But thofe the chief and higheH in command 
Who bear thofe holy branches in their hand: 

The knights adorn’d with laurel crowns are they. 
Whom death nor danger never could difmay, 
Vi<florious names, who made the world obey: 

Who, while, they liv’d, in deeds of arms excelled. 
And after death for deities were held. 

But thofe, wiio wear the woodbine on their brow,. 
Were knights of love, wdio never broke their vow;. 
Firm to their plighted faith, and ever free 
From fears, and fickle chance, and jealoufy. 

The lords and ladies, who the woodbine bear. 

As true as Trifiram and Ifotta were^ 
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But what are thofe, fald I, th* unconquer’d nine. 
Who crown’d with laurel-wreatlis in golden arinour 
fhine? 

And who the knights in green, and what the train 
0f ladies drefs’d with dailies on the plain? 

Why both the bands in worlhip difagree. 

And fome adore the flower, and fome the tree? 

Juft is your fuit, fair daughter, faid the dame: 
Tliofe laurel’d chiefs were men of mighty fame; 

Nine worthies were they call’d of different rites,. 

Three jev/s, three pagans, and three chriftian knights^ 
Thefe, as you fee, ride foremoft in the field, \ 
As they the foremoft rank of honour held, I 

And all in deeds of chivalry excell’d:: - J 

Their temples wreath’d with leaves, that ftill renew; 
For deathlefs laurel is the vigor’s due: 

Who bear the bows were knights in Arthur’s reign. 
Twelve they, and twelve the peers of Charlemain: 

For bows the ftrength of brawny arms imply. 

Emblems of valour and of viclory.. 

Behold an order yet of newer date. 

Doubling their number, equal in their ftate; 

Our England’s ornament, the crown’s defence. 

In battle brave, protedors of their prince:- 
Unchang’d by fortune, to their fovereign true. 

For which their manly legs are bound with blue. 
Thefe, of the garter calM, of faith unftain’d. 

In fighting fields the laurel have obtain’d. 

And well repaid the honours which they gain’d. 

The laurel wreaths were firft by Csefar worn. 

And ftill they Casfar’s fucceftbrs adorn; 
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One leaf of this is immortalitj. 

And more of worth than all the world can boy. 

One doubt remains, faid I, the dames in green. 
What were their qualities, and who their queen? 
Flora commands, faid llie, thofe nymphs and knights. 
Who liv’d in flothful eafe and loofe delights; 

Who never a6ls of honour duril purfue. 

The men inglorious knights, the ladies all untrue: 
Who, nurs’d in idlenefs, and train’d in courts, 

Pafs’d all their precious hours in plays and fports. 



Till death behind came talking on, unfeen, 

And wither’d (like the ftorm) the frefhnefs of thelrgreen. 
Thefe, and their mates, enjoy their prefent hour. 

And therefore pay their homage to the flower. 

But knights in knightly deeds fliould perfevere, i 
And flill continue what at firfl: they were; t 

Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career, J 

No room for cowardice, or dull delay; 

From good to better they fhould urge their way. 

For this with golden fpurs the chiefs are grac’d. 

With pointed rowels arm^d to mend their hafle; 

For this with lafling leaves their brows are bound; i 
For laurel is the fign of labour crown’d, I 

Which bears the bitter blaft , nor fliaken falls to ground : j 
From winter winds it fuifers no decay. 

For ever frefli and fair, and every month is May, 
Ev’n when the vital fap retreats below, 

Ev’n when the hoary head is hid in fnow; 

The life is in the leaf, and Hill between 
The fits of falling fiiow appears the ftreaky green. 

Not 
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Not fo tlie flower, which lafls for little Ipace, 

A ihort-liv’d good, and an uneertam grace ; 

This way and that the feeble ftem is driven. 

Weak to fnflain the florms and injuries of heaven# 
Propp’d by the fpring, it lifts aloft the head^ 1 
But of a fickly beauty, foon to fhed; L 

In fummer livings and in winter dead, J 

For things of tender kind, for pleafure made. 

Shoot up with fwift increafe, and fudden arc decay’d# 
With humble words, the wifefl I could frame. 

And proiFer’d fervice, I repaid the dame ; 

That, of her grace, ihe gave her maid to know 
The fecret meaning of this moral fhow. 

And flie, to prove what profit I had made 
Of myftic truth, in fables firfi: convey’d. 

Demanded till the next returning May, 

Whether the leaf or flower I would obey? 

I chofe the leaf;. Ihe fmiFd with fober chear,. 

And wilh’d me fair adventure for the year. 

And gave me charms and figils, for defence 
Againfi: ill tongues that fcandal innocence : 

But I, faid fhe, my fellows mufl: purfue. 

Already paft the plain, and out of view* 

We parted thus;, I homeward fped my way, 
Bewilder’d in the wood till dawn of day: > 

And met the merry crew w^ho danced about the May, 1 
Then late refreih’d with fleep, I rofe to write 
The vifionary vigils of the night: 

Blufli, as thou may’ll, my little book, with fhame, 
Nor hope with homely verfe to purchafe fame; 

For fuch thy Malcer chofe : and lb defign'd 

Thy fimple fiik to fuit thy lowly kind, THE 
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I N days of old, when Arthur filFd the throne, 

Whofe ads andfame to foreign lands were blown ; 

The king of elfs and little fairy queen 
Gambol’d on heaths, and danc’d on every green ; 

And where the jolly troop had led the round. 

The grafs unbidden rofe, and mark’d the ground: 
Nor darlding did they glance, the filver light 1 
Of Phoebe fervM to guide their Heps aright, ^ 

And, with their tripping pleas’d, prolong the night. J 
Her beams they follow’d, where at full ilie play d, T 
Nor longer than Ihe fhed her horns they Hay d, ^ 
From thence with airy flight to foreign lands convey d. J 
Above the reft our Britain held they dear. 

More folemnly they kept their fabbaths here,. 

And made more fpacious rings, and revel’d half the 
year. 

I fpeak of ancient times, for now the fwain 1 

Returning late may . pafs the woods in vain, > 

And never hope to fee the nightly train : J 

In vain the dairy now with mint is drefs’d, 1 

The dairy-maid expeds no fairy gueft, r 

To ikim the bowls, and after pay the feaft.^ J 
She fighs, and ftiakes her empty ftioes in vain. 

No ftlver penny to reward her pain: 

For priefts, with prayers and other goodly geer. 
Have made the merry goblins difappear; 
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And wliere tliey play’d their merry pranks before. 
Have fprinkled holy water on the floor: 

And friars that through the wealthy regions run, 
Thick as the motes that twinkle in the fun, 

Hefort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls. 

And exorcife the beds, and crofs the walls : 

This makes the fairy quires forfake the place. 
When once his hallow’d with the rites of grace: 
But in the walks where wicked elves have been. 
The learning of the parilh now is feen. 

The midnight parfon polling o’er the green. 

With gown tuck’d up, to wakes, for Sunday next. 
With humming ale encouraging his text; 

Nor wants the holy leer to country-girl betwixt* 
From fiends and imps he fets the village free. 
There haunts not any incubus but he* 

The maids and women need no danger fear 
To walk by night, and fandity fo near: 

For by fome haycock, or fome lhady thorn. 

He bids his beads both even fong and morn. 

It fo befel in this king Arthur’s reign, 

A lully knight was pricking o’er the plain; 

A bachelor he was, and of the courtly train. 

It happen’d, as he rode, adamfel gay 
In ruflet robes to market took her way: 

Soon on the girl he caft an amorous eye. 

So firaight fhe walk'd, and on herpafterns high; 
If feeing her behind he lik’d her pace. 

Now turning Ihort, he better likes her face. 
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He ii-tos in l«ae, and, fnll of yontliful fire. 

By force accomplifo’d his obfoene defire: 

This done, away he rode, notunefpyd. 

Tor fwarmingat his back the country cry d: 

And once in view they never loft the fight. _ 

But feiz’d, and pinion’d brought to court the knight. 
Then courts of Idngs were held in high rmown, 
Tre made the common brothels of the town : 

"Tliere, virgins honourable vows receiv’d. 

But chafte as maids in monafteries liv d. 

The king himfelf, to nuptial ties a ilave, 

ISIo bad example to his poets gave t 

And they, not bad, but in a vicious age. 

Had not, to pleafe €ie prince, debauch’d the ftage. 

Now whatlhould Arthur do? Helov’d the taught 
But fovereign monaiths are the fouree of right. 
Mov’d by the damfel's tears and common cry. 

He doom’d the brutal ravifher to die. 

But fair Geneura rofe in his defence. 

And pray’d fo hard for mercy from the prince. 
That to his queen the king th’ offender gave. 

And left it in her power to kill or fave: 

This gracious aft the ladies all approve, ^ 

Who thought it much a man fliodd die for love; 
And with tlieir miftrefs join’d in clofe debate 
(Covering their kindnefs with diffembled liate). 

If not to free him, to prolong his fate. 

At laft agreed they call’d him by confent 

Before thaqueen and female parliament. 
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And tlie fair fpeaker rifmgfrom tlie cBair, 

Did thus the judgment of the lionfe declare. 

Sir knight^ though I have aik'd thy life, yet SM 
Thy deftiny depends upon my will: 

Nor hail thou other furety than the grace 
Not due to thee from our offended race. 

But as our kind is of a fofter mold, 

And cannot blood without a figh behold, 

I grant thee life; referving Hill the power 
To take the forfeit when I fee my hour : 

Unlefs thy anfwer to ray next demand 
Shall fet thee free from our avenging hand. 

The qaeilion, whole foktion I require. 

Is, What the fex of women moil: delire? 

In this difpute thy judges are at llrife; 

Beware; for on thy wit depends thy life. 

Yet (left, furpriz’d, unknowing what to fay. 

Thou damn tliyfelf) we give thee farther day : 

A year is thine to wander at thy will; 

And learn from others, if thou want' ft the {kill. 

But, not to hold our proffer turn’d in fcorn, 

Good fureties will we have for thy return ; 

That at the time preHx’d thou lhalt obey. 

And at thy pledge's peril keep thy day. 

Woe was the knight at this fevere command^ 

But well he knew 'twas bootlefs to withftand : 

The terms accepted as the fair ordain, . 

He put in bail for his return again. 

And promis'd anfwer at the day affign’d. 

The beft, with heaven’s affiftance, he could find. 

Bk 
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His leave thus taken, on his way he went i 

With heavy heart, and full of difcontent, > 

Mifdoubting much, and fearful of th’ event. J 

’Twas hard the truth of fuch a point to find. 

As was not yet agreed among the kind. 

Thus on he w^ent ; ftill anxious more and more, 

Alk’d all he met, and knock’d at every door; 

Enquir’d of men; but made his chief requeft 
To learn from women what they lov’d the belt. 

They anfwer’d each according to her mind 
To pleafe herfelf, not all the female kind. 

One was for wealth, another was for place: 

Crones, old and ugly, wilh’d a better face. 

The widow’s wilh was oftentimes to wed ; 

The wanton maids were all for fport a-bed. 

Some faid the fex were pleas'd with handfome lies. 

And feme grofs flattery lov’d without dif^ife : 

Truth is, fays one, he feldom fails to win 
Who flatters well; for that’s our darling fin ; 

But long attendance, and a duteous mind. 

Will work ev’n with the wifeft of the kind. 

One thought the fex’s prime felicity 
Was from the bonds of wedlock to be free : ^ 

Their pleafures, hours, and aiftions, all their own. 
And uncontrol'd to give account to none. 

Some wifti a hulband-fool ; but fuch are cuiff. 

For fools perverfe of hulbands are the worft; 

All women would be counted chafte and wife, 

FJor fliould our fpoufes fee, bat with our eyes; 

For 
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for fools will and though they want the wit 
To find clofe faults, yet open blots will hit: 

Though better for their eafe to hold their tongue^ 

For woman-kind was never in the wrong* 

So noife enfues, and quarrels lafi: for life; 

The wife abhors the fool, the fool the wife* 

And fome men fay that great delight have we^ 

To be for truth extoll’d, and fecrecy : 

And conilant in one purpofe Hill to dwell'i 
And not our hulbands counlels to reveal* 

But that 's a fable : for our, fe is frail. 

Inventing rather than not tell a tale. 

Like leaky fieves no feerets we can hold : 

Witnefs the Tamous tale that Ovid told* 

Midas the king, as in his book appears. 

By Phoebus was endow'd with afs's ears, 

Which under his long locks he well conceal’d, 

( As monarehs vices mufi: not be reveal'd) 

For fear the people have them in the wind. 

Who long ago were neither dumb nor blind : 

Nor apt to think from heaven their title fprlngs. 

Since Jove and Mars left off begetting kings* 

This Midas knew: and durH communicate 
To none but to his wife his ears of Hate : 

One muH be truHed, and he thought her fit. 

As paffing prudent, and a parlous wit. 

To this fagacious confefibr he went. 

And' told her what a gift the Gods had feat ; 

But told it undei matrimonial feal. 

With Hricl injumSlion never to reveal. 
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The fecret heard, (he plighted him her troths 
(And facred fore is everf woman’s oath) 

The royal malady (hoiild reft unknown, 

Both for her hufband’s honour and her own ; 

But ne’erthelefs (he pin’d with difcontent ; 

The counfel rumbled till it found a vent. 

The thing (he knew (Ire was oblig’d to hide ; 

By intereft and by oath the wife was ty ’d ; 

But if (he told it not, the woman dfd. 

Xoth to betray a hiilband and a prince. 

But (he muft burft, or blab; and no pretence 
Of honour ty’d her tongue from felf-defence« 

A marlhy ground commodioully was near. 
Thither (he ran, and held her breath for fear. 

Left if a word (he fpoke of any thing, ^ 

That word might be the fecret of the king. 

Thus full of counfel to the fen (he w^ent. 

Grip’d all the way, and longing for a vent; 
Arriv’d, by pure neceflky eompei’d. 

On her majeftic marrow-bones (he kneel’d ; 

Then to the water’s brink (he laid her head, 

• And, as a bittour bmnps within a reed. 

To thee alone, O lake, ftie faid, I tell, 

|And, as thy queen, command thee to conceal) ; 
Beneath his locks the king my hufband wears 
A goodly royal pair of afs’s ears. 

Now I have eas’d my bofom of the pain. 

Till the next longing fit return again. 

Thus through a woman was the fecret knoWii| 
Tell us, and in effecl: you tell the town, 
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•But to mj tale : The knight with heavy cheer. 
Wandering in vain, had now confum’d the year : 
One day was only left to folve the doubt. 

Yet knew no more than when he firft fet out* 

But home 'he muH, and, as th’ award had been^ 
Yield up his body captive to the queen. 

In this defpairing flate he hapt to ride. 

As fortune led him, by a forefl fide: 

Lonely the vale, and full of horror fiood. 

Brown with the fiiade of a religious wood : 

When full before him at the noon of niglit, 

(The moon was up, and fhot a gleamy light) 

He faw a quire of ladies in a round. 

That featly footing feem’d to ikim the ground: 
Thus dancing hand in hand, fo light they were. 
He knew not where they trod, on earth or air. 

At fpeed he drove, and came a fudden gueft. 

In hope where many women were, at leafi, 

Some one by chance might anfwer his requeH, 
But fuller than his horfe the ladies flew. 

And in a trice were vanilh’d out of view. 

One only hag remain’d: but fouler far 
Than grandame apes in Indian forefts are; 

Againft a wither’d oak Ihe leaned her weight, 
Propp’d on her trufly fl:a£F, not half upright. 

And dropp’d an aukward courtTy to the knight. 
Then faid, what makes you. Sir, fo late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? 

Or want you aught that here you hope to find. 

Or travel for fome trouble in your mind ? 

O % 
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Tiie M I guefs; and if I read aright, 

Thofe of our fex are bound to ferve a knight; 
perhaps good coimfel may your grief afTuage, 
rhen tell your pain ; for wifdom is in age* 

To this the knight: Good mother, would you know 
The fecret caufe and fpring of all my woe ? 

My life mull with to-morrow’s light expire^ 

Unlefs I tell what women moft defire, 

Kow could you help me at this hard elTay^ 

Or for your inborn goodnefs, or for pay; 

Yours is my life, redeem’d by your advice, 

Aik what you pleafe, and I will pay the price t 
The proudeft kerchief of the court ihall refi: 

Weil fatisfy’d of what they love the befh 
Plight me thy faith, quoth ihe, that what I aik^ 

Thy danger over, and perform’d thy taflt. 

That thou {halt give for hire of thy demand ; 

Here take thy oath, and feal it on my hand; 

I warrant thee, on peril of my life. 

Thy words Ihall pleafe both widow, maid, and wife. 

More words there needed not to move the knight. 
To take her offer, and his truth to plight. 

With that fhe ipread a mantle on the ground. 

And, firff inquiring whither he was bound. 

Bade him not fear, though long and rough the way. 
At court he Ihould arrive ere break of day; 

His horfe fhould find the way without a guide. 

She faid ; with fury they began to ride, i 

He on the midff, the beldam at his ffde^ J 

'/."■■..■"■■the 
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Tlie Iiorfe, what devil drove I cannot telly 
But onfy this, they fped their journey well: 

And all the way the crone inform'd the knight^ 

How he fhould anfwer the demand aright. 

To court they came; the news was quickly fpread 
Of his returning to redeem his head. 

The female fenate was. affembled foon 
With all the mob of women of the town r 
The queen fate lord chief jullice of the hall. 

And bade the crier cite the criminal. 

The knight appear’d; and iilence they proclaim : 
Then hrft the culprit anfwer’d to his name : 

And, after forms of law, was M requir'd 
To name the thing that women moft defir'd. 

Th’ offender, taught his leffon by the way. 

And by his counfel order’d what to fay. 

Thus bold began : My lady liege, faid he. 

What all your fex defire is fovereignty. 

The wife affeds her hufband to command ; 

All muft be her’s, both money, houfe, and land. 

The maids are millreffes ev’n in their name; 

And of their fervants full dominion claim. 

This, at the peril of my head, I fay, 1 

A blunt plain truth, the fex aipires to fway, > 

You to rule all, while we, like Haves, obey, J 
There was not one, or widow, maid> or wife. 

But faid the knight had v-eli deferv'd his life, 

Ev'n fair Geneura, with a blufh, confefs'd 
The man had found what women love the beH* 
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Up flarts the beldam, who was there unfeen ^ 

And, reverence made,, accofted thus the queen,. 

My liege, faid fhe, before the court arife. 

May I, poor wretch, find favour in your eyesf 
To grant my juft requeft: 'twas I who taught 
The knight this anfwer, and inipir’d his thouglitci- 
None but a woman could a man direff 
To tell us women, what we moft alFe<ft. 

But firft I fwore him on his knightly troth, 

(And here demand performance of his oath) 

To grant the boon that next I ftiould defire y 
He gave his faith, and I expefl my hire ; 

My promife is fulfill’d : I fav’d his life. 

And claim his debt, to take me for his wife,. 

The knight was aik’d,. nor could his oath deny,.- 
But hop’d they would not force him to comply,. 

The women, who would rather wreft the laws, 

Than let a fifter-plaintilF lofe the caufe, 

(As judges on the bench more gracious are. 

And more attent, to brothers of the bar) 

Cry’d one and all, the fuppliant fiiould have right. 
And to the grandame hag adjudg’d the knight. 

In vain he figh’d, and oft with tears defir’d. 

Some reafonable fuit might be requir’d. 

But ftill the crone was conftant to her note: 

The more he fpoke, the more ihe ftretch’d her throat,. 
In vain he proiFer’d all his goods, to fave. 

His body deftin’d to that living grave. 

The liquorifh hag rejeds the pelf with fcornj 
And nothing but the man W' ould ferve her turn* 
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Not all the wealth of Eaflern kings, faici £he. 

Have power to part my plighted love and me: 

And, old and ugly as I am, and poor. 

Yet never will I break the faith I fworej 
For mine thou art by promife, during life. 

And I thy loving and obedient wife. 

My love I nay rather my damnation thou. 

Said he: nor am I bound to keep my vow; 

The fiend thy fire hath fent thee from below, 

Fife how could 'fi: thou my fecret forrow's know ? 
Avant^- old witch, for I renounce thy bed: 

The queen may take the forfeit of my head. 

Ere any of my race fo foul a crone lhal! tved. 

Both heard, the judge pronounc’d againfi the knight^ 
So was he marry ’d in his own defpite: 

And all day after hid him as an owl. 

Not able to ■ fufiain a fight fo foul. 

Perhaps the reader thinks I do him ■wrong. 

To pafs the marriage feafi: and nuptial fong : 

Mirth there was none, the man was a^Ia-morts 
And little courage had to make his court. 

To bed they went, the bridegroom and the bride: 
Was never fuch an ilbpair’d couple ty’d : 

Relllefs he tofs’d, and tumbled to and fro. 

And roll’d and wriggled further off for woe. 

The good old wife lay fmiling by his fide. 

And caught him in her quivering arms, and cry*d, 
Wlien you my ravifh’d predecefibr faw% 

You were not then become this man of firaw; 

Had you been fuch, you might have Tcap’d the Iw. 
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Is this the cuftom of king Arthur's court ? 

Are ail round-table knights of fuch a fort? 

Remember I am fhe who fav’d your life. 

Your loving, lawful,- and complying wife: 

Not thus you' fwore in your unhappy hour. 

Nor I for this return employ'd my power. 

In time of need, I was your faithful friend 5 * 

Nor did I £nce,. nor ever will,, offend. 

Believe me, my lov'd lord, 'tis much unkind ^ . 

What fury has poffefs'd your alter'd mind? 

Thus on my wedding-night without pretence-— 

Come turn this way,, or tell me my offence. 

If not your wife, letreafon’s rule perfuade; 

Name but my fault, amends fhall foon be made^ . 
Amends! nay that 's impoffible,,-faid hey 
What change of age or uglinefs can be?. 

Or, could Medea’s magic mend thy face,. 1 

Thou art defcended from fo mean a race, > 

That never knight was match’d with fuch difgrace, . i- 
What wonder, madam, if I move my fidCi 
When, if I turn,, I turn to fuch a bride ? 

And is this all that troubles you fo fore ? 

And what the devil could ’ft thou wifo me more? 

Ah, Benedicite, reply'd the crone : 

Then caufe of juft complaining have you none,. 

The remedy to this were foon apply 'd^ 

Would you be like the bridegroom to the bride: 

But, for you fay a long defcended race, . 

And wealth, and dignity, and power, and place,. 

Make 
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Make gentlemen, and that yotir high degree 
Is much difparag’d to be match’d with me;. 

Know this, my lord, nobility of blood 
Is but a glittering and fallacious good : 

The nobleman is he whofe noble mind 

Is fill’d with inborn worth, nnborrow’d from his kind;^ 

The king of heaven waS' in a manger laid; 

And took his earth but from an humble maid;. 

Then what can birth, or mortal men, bellow?. 

Since Hoods no higher than their fountains fiow> 

We, who for name and empty honour firive. 

Our true nobility from him derive. 

Your anceftors, who pulF your mind with pride. 

And vail ellates to mighty titles ty’d. 

Did not your honour, but their own,- advance y 
For virtue comes not by inheritance. 

If you tralineate from your father’s mind^ 

What are you elfe but of a ballard-kind? 

Do, as your great progenitors have done. 

And by their virtues prove yourfelf their fono 
Nafatlier can infufe or wit or grace; 

A mother comes acrofs,. and mars the racco 
A grandfire or a grandarae tmnts the blood;. 

And feidom three defcents continue good. 

Were virtue by defcent, a noble name 
Could never viUanize his father’s fame: 

But, as the iirll, the lad of all the line 
Would like the fun even in defcending Ihine;'. 

Take fire, and bear it to the darkell houfe. 

Betwixt Mng Arthur’^ court and Caucafus;. 
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If you depart, tlie flame fliall flill remain. 

And the bright blaze enlighten all the plain : 

Nor, till the fuel perifh, can decay. 

By nature form’d on things combuflible to prey*. 
Such is not man, who, mixing better feed 
With worfe, begets a bafe degenerate breed ; 

The bad corrupts the good, and leaves behind , 

No trace of all the great begetter’s mind. 

The father finks within his fon, we fee. 

And often rifes in the third degree; 

If better luck a better mother give. 

Chance gave us being, and by chance we live. 

Such as our atoms were, even fuch are we. 

Or call it chance, or flrong neceflity ; 

Thus loaded with dead weight, the will is free. 
And thus it needs mull be: for feed conjoin’d 
Lets into nature’s work th’ imperfed kind ; 

But Are, th’ enlivener of the general frame. 

Is one, its operation flill the fame* 

Its principle is in itfelf: while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled powers 5 

Or man or woman, whichfoever fails: 

And, oft, the vigour of the worfe prevails* 
jEther with fulphur blended alters hue. 

And cafts a dulky gleam of Sodom blue* 

Thus, in a brhte, their ancient honour ends. 

And the fair mermaid in a lilh defcends : 

The line is gone 5 no longer duke or earl ; 

But, by himfelf degraded, turns a churl, 


Nobility 
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Nobility of blood is but renown 

Of thy great fathers by their virtue known. 

And along trail of light, to thee defcending down 
If in thy fmoke it ends, their glories Ihine ; 

But infamy and villanage are thine.‘ 

Then what 1 faid before is plainly lIrow*d, 

The true nobility proceeds from God ; 

Nor left us by inheritance, but given 
By bounty of our liars, and grace of heaven^ 
Thus from a captive Servius Tullius role. 

Whom for his virtues the hrH Romans chofe; 
Fabricius from their walls repelFd the foe, 

Whofe noble hands had exercis’d the plougB, 
From hence, my lord and love, I thus conclude,. 
That though my homely ancellors were rude. 
Mean as I am, yet I may have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race 
And noble then am I,, when I begin. 

In virtue cloath’d, to call the rags of fin» 

If poverty be my upbraided crime. 

And you believe in Heaven, there was a time 
When He, the great controller of our fate. 
Deign’d to be man, and liv’d in low efiate : 
Which he who had the world at his dilpoie,. 

If poverty were vice, 'would never choofe. 
Fhilofophers have faid, and poets hng. 

That a glad poverty ’s an honeft thing. 

Content is wealth, the riches of the mind; 

And happy he. who can that treafure find. 
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But the bafe mifer Harves amidfi: his ftore^ i 

Broods on his gold, and, griping Hill at more, > 
Sits fadly pining, and believes he ’s poor. J 

The ragged beggar, though he want relief. 

Has not to lofe, and lings before the thie£i 
Want is a. bitter and a hateful good, 

Becaufe its virtues are not underftood : 

Yet many things, impoffible to thought. 

Have been by need to full perfeftion brought: 

The daring of the foul proceeds fronv thenccy 
Sharpnefs of wit, and adtive diligence ; 

Prudence at once, and fortitude, it gives. 

And , if in patience taken, mends our lives ; 

For ev’n that indigence, that brings me low. 

Makes me myfelf, and Him above,^ to know. 

A good which none would challenge, fev/ w’ould choofe^ 
A fair polTeffion, which mankind refufe.- 
If we from wealth to poverty defcend. 

Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 

Jf I am old and ugly, well for you. 

No lewd adulterer will my love purfue; 

Nor jealoufy, the bane of marry’d life. 

Shall haunt you for a’ wither’d homely wife; 

For age and uglinefs, as all agree. 

Are the befl: guards of female chaftity. 

Yet flnce I fee your mind is- worldly bent,, 

III do my beft to further your content. 

And therefore of two gifts in my difpofe. 

Think ere you fpeak, I grant you leave to choofe; 

WoukI 
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Would you I :fliould be flill deform'd and old, 
Naufeous to toucH, and loatlifome to behold; 

On this condition to remain for life 
A careful, tender, and obedient wife. 

In all I can contribute to your eafe. 

And not in deed, or word, or thought, difpleafe? 

Or woujd you rather have me young and fair, 

And take the chance that happens to your fhare? 
Temptations are in beauty, and in youth. 

And how can you depend upon my truth? 

Now weigh the danger with the doubtful Blifs, 

And thank yourfelf if aught Ihould fall amifs. 

Sore figh’d the knight, who this long fermon heard; 
At length, conlidering all, hk heart he chear’d; 

And thus reply'd : My lady and my wife. 

To your wife condud I refign my life: 

Choofe you for me, for well you underhand 
The future good and ill, on either hand : 

But if an humble hufband may requeft. 

Provide, and order all things for the bell; 

Yourk be the care to profit, and to pleafe: 

And let your fubjed fervant take his eafe. 

Then thus in peace, quoth Ihe, concludes the ilrlfe# 
Since l am turn’d the hufband, you the wife : 

The matrimonial vidory is mine. 

Which, having fairly gain’d, I will irefigni 
Forgive if I have faid or done amifs. 

And feal the bargain with a friendly kifs : 

I promis’d you but one content to ihare, 

But now I will become both good and 


No nuptial quarrel fball dil!;urb your eafe; 

The bufinefs of my life fhall be to pleafe : 

And for my beauty, that, as time fhall try.; 

Bat draw the curtain fird, and call your eye® 

He look’d, and faw a creature heavenly fair. 

In bloom of youth, and of a charming air. 

With joy he turn’d, and felz’d her ivory arm:; ^ 

And like Pygmalion found the Hatue warm-. 

Small arguments there needed to prevail, 

A ftorm of kiffes pour’d as thick as hail. 

Thus long in mutual blifs they lay embrac'd. 

And their firll love continued to the lad: : 

One funlhine was their life, no cloud between | 

Nor ever was a kinder couple feen. 

And fo may all oar lives like theirs be led.; 
/Heaven fend the maids young hulhaiids freih in bed; 
May widows wed as often as they can. 

And ever for the better change their man ; 

,And fome devouring plague purfue their lives, 

'5^0 will not well be govern’d 1^ their wives^ 
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A Parifh prieft was of tlie pilgrim-train ; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man* 

His eyes diiias’d a venerable grace. 

And charity itfeif was in his face^ 

Rich was his foul, though his attire was poor 
,{As God hath cloth ’d his own ambalFador) ; 

For fuch, on earth, his blefs’d redeemer bore. 

Of fixty years he feem’d ; and well might laft: 

To fixty more, but that he liv'd too fait; 

Refin'd himfelf to foul, to curb the fenle; 

And made almolt a hn of abftinehce. 

Yet, had his afpeft nothing of fevere. 

But fuch a face as promis'd him lincere. 

Nothing referv’d or fullen was to fee: 

But fwect regards, and plealing fandity : 

Mild was his accent, and his adion free. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd; 

Though harfh the precept, yet the people charm’d. 
For, letting down the golden chain from high. 

He drew his audience upward to the Iky : 

And oft with 'holy hymns he charm'd their ears 
| A mufic more melodious 

-V Fc^ 
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For David left him, when he went to reft, 

His lyre; and after him he fung the beft. 

He bore his great commiflion in his look.: 

But fwcetly temper’d awe; and foften’d all he fpoke. 
He preach’d the joys of heaven, and pains of hell, i 
And warn’d the finner with becoming zeal ; | 

But on eternal mercy lov’d to dwell. ^ J 

He taught the gofpel rather than the law; 

And forc’d .himfelf to drive; but lov’d to draw. 

For fear but freezes minds : but love, like heat, 
•Exhales the foul fublime, to feek her native feat. 

To threats the ftubbom fimrer oft is hard. 

Wrapp’d in his crimes, againft the ftorm prepar d; 
But, when the milder beams of mercy play. 

He melts, .and throws his-cumbrous cloak away, 
lightning and thunder (heaven s artilleiy) 

As harbingers before th’ Almighty fly : 

Thofe but proclaim his ftile, and difappear; 

The ftiller found fucceeds, and God is there. 

The tithes, his parilh freely paid, he took; 

But never fued, or curs’d with bell and book. 

With patience bearing wrong; but offering none: 

Since every man is free to lofe Hs owm. 

The country churls, according to their kind, 

(Who, grudge their dues, and love to be behind). 
The lefs he fought his offerings, .pinch’d the more. 
And prais’d a prieft contented to be poor. 

Yet of his little he had fome to fpare. 

To feed the famifli’d, atrd to clothe the bare : 
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For mordfy’d he was to that degree, ■ 

A poorer than himfelf he would not fee. 

True priehs, he fud, and preachers of the wordj, 
Were only Rewards of their fovereign lord; 

Nothing was their's; but all the public ftore: 

Intrufted riches, to relieve the poor, 

' Who,^ jQiould they Real, for want of his relief. 

He judg’d himfelf accomplice wdth the thief. 

Wide was his parifh ; not contraded clofe 
In Rreets, but here and there a Rraggllng houfe; 

Yet Riii he was at hand, without requeR, 

To ferve the fick; to fuccour the diRrefs’d; 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright. 

The dangers of a dark tempeRuous night* 

All this, the good old man perform’d alone. 

Nor fpar’d his pains; for curate he had none. 

Nor durR he truR another with his care; 

Nor rode himfelf to PauFs, the public fair. 

To chaffer for preferment with his gold. 

Where bifhoprics and finecures are fold. 

But duly watch’d his flock, by night and day; 1 
And from the prowling wolf redeem’d the prey: ^ 
And hungry fent the wily fox away. J 

The proud he tam’d, the penitent he chear’d: 

No’^ to rebuke the rich offender fear’d. 

His preaching much, but more his pradice wrought 
I A living fermon of the truths he taught) ; 

For this by rules fevere his life he fquar’d : 

That all might fee the doftrine which they heard. 

’' ' "VoU'XX. ' ' ' f For 
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. ■ For prieHs, lie faid, are patterns for tEe reft 

i (The gold of heaven, who bear the God imprefs'dj: 

; But when the precious coin is kept unclean, 

! ‘ The fovereign’s image is no longer feen. 

If they be foul on whom the people truft. 

Well may the bafer brafs contrad a ruft« 

'I - The prelate, for his holy life he priz'd; 

i ' ' The worldly pomp of prelacy defpis'd# 

His Saviour came not with a gaudy fhow; 

! 5 ,} Kor was his kingdom of the world below* 

j j Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 1 

I Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign’d, i 
j! And living taught, and dying left behind. J 

The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn : 

In purple he was crucify'd, not bom. 

I ‘They who contend for place and high degree, 

I Ate not his fons, but thofe of Zebedee. 

|j5 Not but he knew the figns of earthly power 

|‘'tj Might w^ell become Saint Peter's fuccelTor; 

The holy father holds a double reign, 
li^ The prince may keep his pomp, the ftiher muft be plain# 

* Such w^as the faint; who {hone with every grace, 

M.' Refleding, Mofes like, his Maker’s face. 

’ , ? God faw his image lively v/as exprefs’d; 

And his own work, as in creation blefs’d. 

The tempter faw him too with envious eye; 

And, as on Job, demanded leave to try. 

He took the time when Richard was depos'd. 

And high and low with happy Harry clos’d. 
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'This prince^ though great in arms^ the pnefi: withilood : 
Near though he was, yet not the next of blood. 

Had Richard unconftraiii’d, refign’d the throne, i 
A king can give no more than is his own : f 

The title ftood entail’d, had Richard had a fon„ J 

Conquefl, an odious name, was laid afide. 

Where all fubmitted, none the battle try’d® 

The fenfelefs plea of right by providence 
Was, by a flattering prielt, invented flnce j 
And lafls no longer than the prefent fway; 

But jufiifies the next who comes in play. 

The people’s right remains; let thofe who dare 
Difpute their power, when they the judges are* 

He join’d not in their choice, becaufe he knew 
Worfe might, and often did, from change enfue* 
Much to himfelf he thought; but little Ipoke; 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook* 

Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he flretch’d ; 
And like a primitive apoflle preach’d. 

Still chearful; ever conftant to his call; 

By many follow’d; lov’d by moft, admir’d by all. 
With what he begg’d, his brethren he reliev’d; 

And gave the charities liimfelf receiv’d. 

Gave, while he taught; and edify’d the more, 

Becaufe he ihew’dj by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. 

He went not with the crowd to fee a fhrine; 

But fed us, by the way, with food divine. 
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In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To fhew you what the reft in orders were : 

This briUiant is fo fpotlefs, and fo bnght. 

He needs no foil, but fliines by his own proper light. 
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W hile Norman Tancred in Salerno rdgn’d, 
The title of a gracious prince he gain d; 
Till, turn’d a tyrant in his latter days. 

He loft the luftre of his former praife; 

And from the bright meridian where he «ood, 
Defcending, dipp'd his hands in lovers bbod 
This prince, of Fortune’s favour long d. 

Yet was with one fair daughter only blefs d , 

And blefs’d he might have been with her alone. 
But oh! how much more happy had be 'lone- 
She was his care, his hope, and his_ delight, 

Moft in his thought, and ever in his igr - ^ 
Next, nay beyond his life, he held her 
She liv’d by him, and now he liv’d in ler. 

For this, when ripe for marriage, he delay d 
Her nuptial bands, and kept her long a maid. 

As envying any elfe ftiould lhare a 

Of what was his, and claming all her heart. 

At length, as public decency requir’d. 

And all his vaffals eagerly defir’d, 

With mind averfe, he rather underwent 

His people’s will, than gave his own confent, 
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So was fhe torn, as from a lover’s fide,. 

And made almoft in his defpite a bride. 

Short were her marriage joys ; for in the prime 
Of youth, her lord expir’d before his time; 

And to her father’s court in little fpace 
Rcflor'd anew, fhe held a higher place; 

More lov’d, and more exalted into grace. 

This princefs frefh and young, and fair and wife^, 
The worlhip’d idol of her father’s eyes. 

Bid all her fex in every grace exceed. 

And had more wit befide than women need. 

y outh, health, and eafe, and moft an amorous mind. 
To fecond nuptials had her thoughts inclin’d: 

A.nd former joys had left a fecret fling behind.. 

But, prodigal in every other grant. 

Her fire left unfupply’d her only want; 

And fhe, betwixt her modefty and pride, 

Her wilhes, w^hich fhe could not help, would hide*. 

Refolv’d at lafl: to lofe no longer time. 

And yet to pleafe herfelf without a crime. 

She call her eyes around the court, to find 
A worthy fubjedl fuiting to her mind. 

To him in holy nuptials to be ty’d, 

A feeming widow, and a fecret bride. 

Among the train of courtiers, one fhe found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown’d,. 

Of gentle blood; but one whofe niggard fate 
Had fet him far below her high eftate; 

Guifeard his name w^as call’d, of blooming age, 
Now^ fqnire to Tancred, and before his pages 
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‘To him, the choice of all the Ihining crowds 
Her heart the noble Sigifmonda vow’d. 

Yet hitherto fhe kept her love conceard. 

And with thofe graces every day beheld 
The graceful youth ; and every day increas'd 
The raging fires that burn’d within her breafl:;, 
Some/ecret charm did all her afts attend. 

And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend 
Till, as the fire will force its outward way. 

Or, in the prifon pent, confume the prey j 
So long her earnelt eyes on his were fet. 

At length their twilled rays together met; 

And he, furpriz’d with humble joy, furvey’d 
One fweet regard^ ihot by the royal maid : 

Not well afiur’d, while doubtful hopes he nurs’d 
A fecond glance came gliding like the firll; 

And he, who faw the lharpnefs of the dart. 
Without defence receiv’d it in his heart. 

In public, though their pafiion wanted fpeech. 
Yet mutual looks interpreted for each; 

Time, w^ays, and means of meeting were deny’d 
But all thofe wants ingenious love fupply’d. 

Th’ inventive God, who never fails his part,. 
Infpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 
When Guifcard next was in the circle feen. 
Where Sigifmonda held the place of queen, 

A hollow cane within her hand Ihe brought. 

But in the concave had enclos’d a note; 

With this Ihe feem’d to play, and, as in /port, 
Tofs’d to her love,, in prefence of die court; 
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Take it, (He faid ; and when your needs reqiiire,^ 
This little brand will ferve to light your lire. 

He took it with a bow, and foon divin'd 
The feeming toy was not for nought defign'd : 

But when retir'd, fo long with curious eyes 
He view’d his prefent, that he found the prize. 
Much was in little writ; and all convey'd 
With cautious care, for fear to be betray ’d 
By feme falfe confident, or favourite maid. 

The time, the place, the manner how to meet, 
W^ere all in pundual order plainly w^rit : 

But, fince a trull mufl: be, Ihe thought it bell 
To put it out of laymen’s power at leaf! ; 

And for their folemn vows prepar’d a priell. 

Guifeard (her fecret purpofe imderllood) 

With joy prepar’d to meet the coining good; 

Nor pains nor danger was refolv’d to fpare. 

But ufe the means appointed by the fair. 

Next the proud palace of Salerno fiood 
A mount of rough afeent, and thick with wood. 
Through this a cave was dug with vaft expence: 
The work It feem’d of fome fufpicious prince. 
Who, when abufing power with lawlefs might. 
From public jufiice would fecure his flight. 

The paflage made by many a winding way. 
Reach'd ev’n the room in which the tyrant lay* 
Fit for his purpofe, on a lower floor. 

He lodg'd, whofe ilTue was an iron door; 

From whence, by flairs defeending to the ground^ 
In the blind grot a fafe retreat he found. 
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Its outlet ended in a brake o ergrown 

With brambles, choak’d by time, and now unlmown. 

A rift there was, which from the mountain s height 
Conveyed a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. 

The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame. 

Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame 

The cavern only to her father known. 

By him was to his darling daughter Ihown. 

Neglefled long file let the fecret reft. 

Till love recaU’d it to her labouring breaft. 

And hinted as the way by heaven defign’d_ _ 

The teacher, by the means he taught, to Wind. 

What will not women do, when need in psres 

Their wit, or love their inclination fires . 

Though jealoufy of ftate th’ invention found. 

Yet love refin’d upon the former^groun . 

That way, the tyrant had referv’d, to fly _ 
Purfuing hate, now ferv’d w bring tw,m lovers nigh. 
The dame, who long in vain had kept the 'ey,. 

Bold by defire, explor’d the fecret way; . 

Now try’d the ftairs, and, wading throng g » 

Search'd all the deep recefs, and iflurf into light. 

All this her letter had fo well explain d, - , , . 

Th’ inftruaed youth might compafs what remain d. 
The cavern’s mouth alone was hard to find, 

Becaufe the path, difus’d, was outof mindr 
But in what quarter of the copfe it lay,. 

His ty certain level could furvey * 
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Yet (for the wood perplex’d with thorns he knew) 
A frock of leather o’er his limbs he drew ; 

And, thus provided, fearch’d the brake around. 
Till the choak’d entry of the cave he found.^ ^ 
Thus, all prepar’d, the promis’d hour arriv’d 
So long expefted, and fo well contriv d . 

With love to friend, th’ impatient lover went, ^ 
Fenc’d from the thorns, and trod the deep defcent. 
The confcious prieft, who was fuborn’d before. 
Stood ready pofted at die poftem door; 

The maids in diftant rooms were fent to reft. 

And nothing wanted but th’ invited gueft. 

He came, and knocking thrice without delay. 

The longing lady heard, and turn d the key; 

At once invaded him with all her charms. 

And the firft ftep he made was in her arms : 

The leathern outfide, boifterous as it was. 

Gave way, and bent beneath her ftrift embrace: 
On either fide the kiffes flew fo thick. 


That neither he nor flie had breath to fpeak. 

The holy man, amaz’d at what he faw. 

Made hafte to fanclify the blifs by law; 

And mutter’d faft the matrimony o er. 

For fear committed fin ftiould get before. 

His work perform’d, he left the pair alone, 

Becaufe he knew he could not go too fobn ; 

His prefence odious, when his talk was done. 

What thoughts he had befeems me not to fay ; 
Though fome furmife he went to fafl and pray. 

And needed both to drive the tempting thoughts away* 
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Tlie foe once "gone, tfiey took their full delight; 
^Twas reliefs rage, and tempeft all the night; 

For greedy love each moment would employ. 

And grudg’d the Ihorteft paufes of their joy* 

Thus were their loves aufpicioufly begun. 

And thus with fecret care were carried on* 

The fkalth itfelf did appetite reftore. 

And look’d fo like a fm, it pleas’d the more. 

The cave was now become a common waj'^ 

The wicket, often open’d, knew the key; 

Love rioted fecure, and, long enjoy’d. 

Was ever eager, and was never cloy’d* 

But as extremes are jfhort, of ill and good. 

And tides at higheft mark regorge their flood ; 

So fate, that could no more improve their joy. 
Took a malicious pleafure to deftroy. 

Tancred, who fondly lov’d, and whofe delight 
Was plac’d in his fair daughter’s daily fight. 

Of cuflom, when his flate affairs were done. 

Would pafs his pleafing hours with her alone ; 

And, as a father’s privilege allow’d. 

Without attendance of th’ officious crowd. 

It happen’d once, that when in heat of day 
He try ’d to fleep, as was his ufual way. 

The balmy Humber fled his wakeful eyes. 

And forc’d him, in his own defpite, to rife; 

Of fleep forfaken, to relieve Ms care. 

He fought the converfation of the fair; 

But with her train of damfels fhe was gone, 

la fliady walks the fcorcMng heat to fhun; 
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He would not violate that fweet recefs^ 

And found befides a welcome lieavinefs, 

That feiz'd his eyes.; and fl umber, which forgot 
When caird before to come, now came imfoiight« 
From light retir'd, behind his daughter’s bed. 

He for approaching deep compos’d his head; 

A chair was ready, for that life defigrfd. 

So quilted, that he lay at eafe reclin’d; 

The curtains clofely drawn, the light to llrreen^ 
As if he had contriv’d to lie unfeen : 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night. 

Sleep did his office foon, and feal’d his fight* 
With heaven averfe in this ill-omen’d hour 
Was Guifcard fummon’d to the fecret bower. 

And the fair nymph, with expedation fir’d. 

From her attending damlels was retir’d: 

For, true to love, die meafur’d time fo right. 

As not to mifs one moment of delight* 

The garden, feated on tbe level door. 

She left behind, and, locking every door. 
Thought all fecure ; but little did die knoiv. 

Blind to her fate, die had enclos’d her foe* 
Attending Guifcard, in his leathern frock. 

Stood ready, with Ms thrice-repeated knock : 
Thrice with a doleful found the jarring grate 
Bung deaf and hollow, and prefag’d their fate. 

' The door unlock’d, to known delight they hade. 
And, panting in eachi other’s arms embrac’d, 

Bufh to the confcious bed, a mutual freight. 

And lieedlefs prefs it with their wonted weight. 
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The fadden bound awak^’d the fleeplng fire. 

And fhew'd a fight no parent can defire; 

His opening eyes at once with odious view 
The love difcover’d, and the lover knew : 

He would have cry 'd; but hoping that he dreamt. 
Amazement ty'd his tongue, and hopp'd th’ attempt* 
Th’ ejifuing moment all the truth declar’d. 

But now he hood collected, and prepar’d. 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard* 

So like a lion, that unheeded lay, 

Bihembling lleep, and watchful to betray. 

With inward rage he meditates his prey. 

The thoughtlefs pair, indulging their dehres; 
Alternate, kindled, and then quench’d their fires; 

Nor thinking in the fhades of death they play’d. 

Full of themfelves, themfelves alone furvey’d. 

And, too fecure, were by themfelves betray’d. 

Long time dififoiv’d in pleafure thus they lay. 

Till nature could no more fuffice their play ; 

Then rofe the youth, and through the cave again 
Beturn’d; the princefs mingled with her train. 

Befolv’d his unripe vengeance to defer. 

The royal fpy, when now the coafi: was clear. 

Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen. 

To brood in fecret on His gather’d fpleen. 

And methodize revenge: to death he griev’d; 

And, but he faw the crime, had fcarce believ’d. 

Th’ appointment for th’ enfuing night he heard; 

And therefore in the cavern had prepar’d 
Two brawny yeomen of his trufty guard# 

Scarce 
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Scarce had unwary Guifcard fet Ills foot 
Within the foremoft entrance of the grot^ 

When thefe in fecret ambufh ready lay ; 

And rulhing.on the fudden feiz’d the prey : 
EiiGumber'd with his frocks without defence^ m 
An eafy prize, they led the prifoner thence, I 

And, as commanded, brought before the prince, J 
The gloomy fire, too fenfible of wrong. 

To vent his rage in words, refirain’d his tongue. 

And only faid. Thus fervants are preferred. 

And, trufted, thus their fovereigns they reward. 

Had I not feen, had not thefe eyes receiv'd 
Too clear a proof, I coiild not have believ’d^ 

He paus’d, and choak’d the reft. The youth, who 
faw 

■His forfeit life abandon’d to the law. 

The judge th’ accufer, and th’ offence to him 
Who had both power and will t’ avenge the crime, 

Ko vain defence prepar’d; but thus reply ’d; 

The faults of love by love are jufiify’d : 

With unrefifled might the monarch reigns. 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains; 

And, not regarding difference of degree. 

Abas’d your daughter, and exalted me. 

This bold return with feeming patience heard. 

The prifoner was remitted to the guard. 

The fullen tyrant llept not all the night. 

But, lonely walking by a winking light, 

Sobb’d, wept, and groan’d, and beat his wither'd breafi. 
But w^ould not violate his daughter’s reft; 

Who 
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Who long expeding lay, for blifs prepar’d, 

Liftening for noife, and grievM that none fhe heard; 
Oft rofe, and oft in vain employ’d the key, 

And oft accus’d her lover of delay; j 

And pafs’d the tedious hours in anxious thoughts j 
away. 

The morrow came.; and at his ufual hour 
Old Tancred vifited his daughter’s bower; 

Her cheek (for fuch his cuftom was) he kifs’d. 

Then blefs’d her kneeling, and her maids difmifs’d. 
The royal dignity thus far maintain’d. 

Now left in private, he no longer feign’d; 

Eut all at once his grief and rage appear'd. 

And floods of tears ran trickling down his beard, 

O Sigifmonda, he began to fay : 

Thrice he began, and thrice was forc’d to flay. 

Till words with often trying found their way: 

I thought, O Sigifmonda, (but how blind 
Are parents’ eyes, their children s faults to And!) 

Thy virtue, birth, and breeding, w^ere above 
A mean deflre, and vulgar fenfe of love; 

Nor lefl than fight and hearing could convince 
So fond a father, and fo jufl a prince. 

Of fuch an unforefeen and unbeliev’d oflencei, 

Then what indignant forrow mufi I have. 

To fee thee lye fubjeded to my .Have! 

A man fo fmelling of the people’s lee. 

The court receiv’d him firft for charity; 

And Alice with no degree of honour grac’d. 

But only fufler’d, where he flrfl w^as plac’d. 
,;,;¥ol»XX, '.V ' A groveling 
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A groveling ihfe<fl ftill ; and fo defign^d 
By nature’s hand, nor born of noble kind : 

A things by neither man nor woman priz'd. 

And fcarceiy known enough to be defpis'd. 

To what has heaven referv'd my age? Ah! why 
Should man, when nature calls, not choofe to die. 
Rather than ftretch the fpan of life, to find 
Such ills as fate has wifely call: behind. 

For thofe to feel, whom fond deiire to live 
Makes covetous of more than life can give! 

Each has his lhare of good ; and w^hen 'tis gone. 

The guefi:, though hungry, cannot rife too foon. 

But I, expeding more, in my own wrong 
Pro trading life, have liv’d a day too long. 

If yeflerday could be recall’d again, 

Ev’n now would I conclude my happy reign ; 

But ’tis too late, my glorious race is run. 

And a dark cloud o’ertakes my fetting fun. 

Had'fi: thou not lov’d, or loving fav’d the fliame. 

If not the fin, by fome illullrious name. 

This little comfort had reliev’d my mind, 

"Twas frailty, not unufual to thy kind ; 

But thy low fall beneath thy royal blood 
Shews downward appetite to mix with mud: 

Thus not the leafl: excufe is left for |hee, 

Kor the leaf): refuge for unhappy me. 

For him I have refolv’d : whom by furprlze 
I took, and fcarce can call it, in difguife ; 

For fuch was his attire, as, with intent 
Of nature, fuited to his mean defcent; 

The 
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The Barder queftion . yet remains behind, i 

What pains a parent and a prince can find j 

To punifh an offence of this degenerate kind. J 
As I have lov’d, and yet I love thee more 
Than ever father lovM a child before ; 

So that indulgence draws me to forgive; 

Naturp, that gave thee life, would have thee live ; 
But, as a public parent of the fiate. 

My jufiice, and thy Crime, requires thy fate. 

Fain would I choofe a middle eourfe to fieer; 

Nature ’s too kind, and juftice too fevere: 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring 
On either fide the father and the king. 

Heaven knows, ray heart is bent to favour thee; 
Make it but fcanty weight, and leave the refi: to me. 

Here flopping with a figh, he pour'd a flood 
Of tears, to make his lafl expreflion good. 

She, who had heard him fpeak, nor faw alone 
The fecret condud of her love was known. 

But he was taken who her foul poflefs'd. 

Felt ail the pangs of forrow in her breaft: 

And little wanted, but a woman’s heart. 

With cries and tears had teflify’d her fmart. 

But inborn worth, that fortune can control. 

New flrung and flifFer bent her fofter foul ; 

The heroine afifum'd the woman’s place. 

Confirm’d her mind, and fortify’d her face: 

Why ihould file beg, or what could fiie pretend. 
When her Hern father had condemn’d her friend ? 

Qji, Her 



Her life fhe miglit have had; but her defpair 
Of faving his., had put it pail her care ; 

Hefolv’d on fate, fne would not lofe her breath. 

But, rather than not die, folicit death. 

Fix'd on this thought, fhe, not as women nfe. 

Her fault by common frailty would excufe ; 

But boldly juHify’d her innocence. 

And while the fad was own'd, deny’d th^ oiFence: 
Then with dry eyes, and with an open look. 

She met his glance mid-way, and thus undaunted 
fpoke, 

Tancred, I neither am difpos’d to make 
Bequefl: for life, nor offer’d life to take ; 

Much lefs deny the deed ; but leaft of all 
Beneath pretended juflice weakly fall. 

My words to facred truth fhali be confin’d. 

My deeds fhali fhew the greatnefs of my mind. 

That I have lov’d, I owm; that Hill I love, 

I call to witnefs all the powers above ; 

Yet more I own : to Guifcard’s love I give 
The fmall remaining time I have to live ; 

And if beyond this life defire can be. 

Not fate itfelf fhali fet my paffion free. 

This firfi: avow’d,; nor folly warp’d my mind. 

Nor the frail texture of the female kind 
Betray’d my virtue; for, too well Tknew 
What honour vvas, and honour had his due; 

Before the holy priefi: my vows were ty’d. 

So camtl not a Hrainpet, but a bride® 
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This for my fame, and for the public voice : 

Yet more, his merits juftify’d my choice: 

Which had they not, the hrft eledion thine. 

That bond diflblv'd, the next is freely mine; 

Or grant I err'd, (which yet I mnft deny) 

Had parents pow’er ev'n fecond vows to tie. 

Thy Jittle care to mend my widow'd nights, 1 
Has forc'd me to recourfe of marriage rites, h 

To fill an empty fide, and follow known delights. J 
What have I done in this, deferving blame? 
State-laws may alter: nature’s are the fame; 

Thofe are iifurp'd on helplefs woman-kind. 

Made without our confent, andv/anting power to bind% 
Thou, Tancred, better fhouldfi have underHood, 
That as thy father gave thee fefh and blood. 

So gav’ft thou me : not from the quarry hew'd. 

But of a fofter mould, wdth fenfe endu’d; 

Ev’n fofter than thy own, of fuppler kind. 

More exquifite of talle, and more than man relin’d.. 
Nor need’ll thou by thy daughter to be told. 

Though now thy fpritely blood with age he cold. 
Thou haft been young: and canft remember ftill. 

That when thou hadft the power, thou hadft the will; 
And from the paft experience of thy fires, x 

Canft tell with what a tide our ftrong defires j 

Come rufhing on in youth, and what their rage re- f 
' quires. ; ,■ 

And grant thy youth was exercis'd in arms. 

When love no leifure found for fofter charms, 
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My tender age in luxury was trained, 

With idle eafe and pageants entertained ; 

My hours my own, rny pleafures unreftrain'dt 
So bred, no wonder if I took the bent 
That feem'd ev'n warranted by thy confent; 

For, when the father is too fondly kind. 

Such feed he fows, fuch harveft iliall he find. 
Blame then thyfelf, as reafon’s law requires, 
(Since nature gave, and thou foment’d:, my fires) 
If ftili thofe appetites continue ftrong. 

Thou may’fi; confider I am yet but young: 
Confider too tliat, having been a wife, 

I mull have tailed of a better life ; 

And am not to be blam’d, if I renew 
By lawful means the joys wdiich then I knew,. 
Where was the crime, if pleafure I procur’d, 
"Young, and a woman, and to blifs inur’d I 
That was my cafe, and this is my defence : 

I pleas’d myfelf, I lliunn’d incontinence. 

And, urg’d by ftrong defires , indulg’d my fenfe. 

Left to myfelf, I mull avow, I firove 
From public ihame, to fcreen my fecrct love. 
And, well acquainted with thy native pride. 
Endeavour’d what I could not help, to hide; 
For which a woman's wit an eafy way fupply’d. 
How this, fo well contriv’d, fo clofely laid, 
W^as known to thee, or by what chance betray'd- 
Is not my care; to pkafe thy pride alone, 

1 could have wilh’d it had been fliil unknov/n. 
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Nor took I Guifcard by blind fancy led. 

Or hafty choice, as many women wed 5 
But with deliberate care, and ripen’d thought. 

At leifure firft defign’d, before I wrought: 

On him I refted, after long debate. 

And, not without confidering, fix’d my fate; 

His flame was equal, though by mine infpir'd 
(For fo the difference of our birth requir’d); 

Had he been born like me, like me his love 
Had firfl: begun, what mine was forc’d to move: 

But thus beginning, thus we perfe?ere; 1 

Our paflions yet continue what they were, L 

Nor length of trial makes our joys the lefs fmcere. J 
At this my choice, though not by thine allow’d 
(Thy judgment herding with the common crowd). 
Thou tak’fl: unjufl offence; and, led by them, 

Dofl: lefs the merit, than the man efteem. 

Too fharply, Tancred, by thy pride betray’d. 

Haft thou againft the laws of kind inveigh’d ; 

For all th’ offence is in opinion plac’d. 

Which deems high birth by lowly choice debas’d. 
This thought alone with fury fires thy breaft 
(For holy marriage juftifies the reft). 

That I have funk the glories of the ftate, 

And mix’d my blood with a plebeian mate; 

In which I wonder thou ihould'ft overfee 1 

Superior caufes, or impute to me > 

The fault of fortune, or the fates’ decree. J 

Or call it heaven's imperial power alone. 

Which moves on fprings of juftice# though iinlmown. 
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Yet tills we fee, though order’d for the bell. 

The bad exalted, and the good opprefs'd* 

Permitted laurels grace the lawlefs brow, 

Th' unworthy rais’d, the worthy call below. 

But leaving that : feareh we the fecret fprings^j. 
And backward trace the principles of things; 

There fliali we find, that when the world began, ^ 
One common niafs compos’d the mould of man 
One pafte of fiefh on all degrees bellow’d. 

And kneaded up alike with moiHening bloods 
The fime almighty power infpir’d the frame 
With kindled life, and form’d the fouls the fame r 
The faculties of intelled and will | 

Dlfpens’d with equal hand, difposki with equal Ikill, > 
Like liberty indulg’d with choice of good or ill: J 
Thus born alike, from virtue £rfl began 
The difference that dillinguilh’d man from man: 

He claim’d no title from defcent of blood, 

But that which made him noble made him good: 
Warm’d with more particles of heavenly flame, l 
He wing’d his upright flight, and foar’d to fame; > 
The reft remain’d below, a tribe without a name, J 
This law, though cuflom now diverts the courfe. 
As nature's inflitute, is yet in force; 

Uncancel'd, though difus’d ; and he,, whofe mind 
is %drtaous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of celeflial race; 

And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. 

Now lay the line; and meafure all thy court. 

By inward virtue, not external port; 


And 
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And find whom jnllly to prefer above 

Tbe man on whom my judgment plac’d my love t 

So Ibalt thou fee his parts and perfon fhine; 

Andj thus compar’d, the refi: a bafe degenerate line® 
Nor took Is when I firft furvey’d thy court. 

His valour, or his virtues, on report ^ , 

But trufted what I ought to truft alone. 

Relying on thy eyes, and not my own; 

Thy praife (and thine was then the public voice) 

FirR recommended Guifcard to my choice: 

Dire(51ed thus by thee, I look’d, and found 
A man I thought deferving to be crown’d ; 

Firfi: by my father pointed to my fight. 

Nor lefs confpicuous by his native light; 

His mind, his mien, the features of his face. 

Excelling all the refi: of human race: 

Thefev/erethy thoughts, and thou could ’fi: judge aright. 
Till interefi: made a jaundice in thy fight ; 

Or fhould I grant thou didft not rightly fee; 

Then thou wert firfi: deceiv’d, and I deceiv’d by thee. 
But if thou lhalt alledge through pride of mind. 

Thy blood with one of bafe condition join’d, 

^ Tis falfe ; for ’tis not bafenefs to be poor ; 

His poverty augments thy crime the more; 

Upbraids thy juflice with the fcant regard 
Of worth; whom princes praife, they Ihould reward. 
Are thefe the kings entruiled by the crowd 
With wealth, to be difpens’d for common good? 

The people fweat not for their king’s delight, 

T’ enrich a pimp, or raife a parafite; 


Theirs 
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Theirs is the toil; and he who well has fer?’d 
His country, has his country’s wealth deferv’d, 
Ev’n mighty monarchs oft are meanly born. 

And kings by birth to loweft rank return ; 

All fubjedl to the power of giddy chance. 

For fortune can deprefs, or can advance : 

But true nobility is of the mind. 

Not given by chance, and not to chance defign®d^ 
For the remaining doubt of thy decree. 

What to refolve, and how difpofe of me. 

Be warn’d to call that ufelefs care afide, 

Myfeif alone will for myfelf provide. 

If, in thy doting and decrepit age. 

Thy foul, a Granger in tliy youth to rage. 

Begins in cruel deeds to take delight. 

Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite; 

For I fo little am difpos’d to pray 
For life, I would not call a wilh away. 

Such as if is, th^ offence is all my own; 

And what to Guifcard is already done. 

Or to be done, is doom’d by thy decree. 

That, if not executed firft by thee. 

Shall on my perfon be perform’d by me. 

Away, with women w^eep, and leave me here. 
Fix’d like a man, to die without a tear; 

Or fave, or flay us both this prefent hour, 

'Tis all that fate has left within thy power. 

She faid ; nor did her father fail to find. 

In all fhe fi)oke, the greatnefs of her mind; 
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Yet tliought file was not obftinate to die, 

Kor deem’d the death ilie promis’d was fo nigh : 
Secure in this belief, he left the dame, 

Refoiv’d to fpare her life, and fave her lhamej 
But that detefted obje£t to remove. 

To wreak his vengeance, and to cure her love* 

Intent on this, a fecret order fign’d. 

The death of Guifcard to his guards enjoin’d; 
Strangling was chofen, and the night the time, 

A mute revenge, and blind as was the crime : 

His faithful heart, a bloody facrifice. 

Torn from his breail, to glut the tyrant’s eyes. 

Clos’d the fevere command (for Haves to pay) ; 

What kings decree, the foldier mull obey: 

Wag’d againft foes; and when the wars are o’er. 

Fit only to maintain defpotic power : 

Dangerous to freedom, and defir’d alone 
By kings, who feek an arbitrary throne; 

Such were thefe guards ; as ready to have flaln 
The prince himfelf, allur’d with greater gain ; 

So was the charge perform’d with better will. 

By men inur’d to blood, and exercis’d in ill* 

Now, though the fallen lire had eas’d his mind. 
The pomp of his revenge was yet behind, 

A pomp prepar’d to grace the prefent he defign’d. 

A goblet rich with gems, and rough wdth gold. 

Of depth, and breadth, the precious pledge to hold, 
W^ith cruel care he chofe : the hollow part 
Inclos’d, the lid conceal'd the lover's heart; 
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Then of his trailed mifchiefs one he fent. 

And bade him with thefe words the gift prefent r 
Thy father fends thee this to cheer thy breail, 

And glad thy light with what thou lov’il the heft; 

As thou hail pleas'd his eyes, and joy'd his mind. 
With what he lov'd the moil of human-kind. 

Ere this the royal dame, who well had weighed 
The confequence of what her lire had faid. 

Fix’d on her fate, againil th’ expedecl hoiir^ 

Procur’d the means to have it in her powder; 

For this, ihe had didill’d with early care 
The juice of iimples friendly to defpalr, 

A magazine of death; and thus prepar’d. 

Secure to die, the fatal meiTage heard : 

Then fmil’d fevere ; nor with a troubled look. 

Or trembling hand, the funeral prefent took : 

Ev’n kept her countenance, wdien the lid remov’d; 

Difclos’d the heart, unfortunately lov’d; 

She needed not be told, within whofe breail 
It lodg'd ; the mellage had explain’d the reil* 

Or not amaz’d, or hiding her furprize. 

She ilernly on the bearer fix’d her eyes : 

Then thus; Tell Tancred, on his daughter’s part. 
The gold, though precious, equals not the heart : 

But he did w^ell to give his befl; and I, 

Who wifh’d a worthier urn, forgive his poverty* 

At this fhe curb’d a groan, that elfe had come. 
And, paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb; 

Then, to the heart ador’d devoutly glew^’d 
Her lips, and, railing it, her fpeech renew’d? 

Evn 
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Ev’n from my day of birth, to this, the bound 
Of my unhappy being, I have found 
My father’s care and tendernefs exprefs’d; 

But this laft adl of love excels the reft : 

For this fo dear a prefent, bear him back 
The beft return that I can live to make. 

The melTenger difpatch’d, again ftie view’d 
The lov’d remains, and ftghing thus purfu'd : 
Source of my life, and lord of my delires. 

In whom I liv’d, with whom my foul expires. 
Poor heart, no more the fpring of vital heat. 
Curs’d be the hands that tore thee from thy feat? 
The courfe is jEniih’d which thy fates decreed. 
And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed : 

Soon haft thou reach’d the goal with mended pace, 
A world of woes difpatch’d in. little fpace ; 

Forc’d by thy worth, thy foe, in death become 
Thy friend, has lodg’d thee in a coftly tomb. 
There yet remain’d thy funeral exequies. 

The weeping tribute of thy widow’s eyes. 

And thofe, indulgent heaven has found the way 
That I, before my death, have leave to pay. 

My fatlier ev’n in cruelty is kind. 

Or heaven has turn’d the malice of Hs mind 
To better ufes than his hate defign’d; V 
And made th’ infult, which in his gift appears. 
The means to mourn thee with my pious tears; 
Which I wdll pay thee down, before I go, 

And fave myfelf ihe pains to weep below. 


If fouls can weep ; though once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet. 

Yet fince I have thee here in narrow room. 

My tears fhall fet thee iirft afloat within thy tomb s 
Then (as I know thy fpirit hovers nigh) 

Under thy friendly condud will I fly 
To regions unexplor'd, fecure to fhare 
Thy Hate,; nor hell fhall punifliment appear; 

And heaven is double heaven, if thou art there« 
She faid : her brimful eyes, that ready flood, 
A.nd only wanted will to keep a flood, 
jReleas’d their watery ftore, and pour'd amain. 
Like clouds low hung, a fober fhower of rain : 
Mute folemn forrow, free from female noife. 

Such as the majefty of grief deflroys ; 

For, bending o'er the cup, the tears flie fhed 
Seem'd by the poflure to difcharge her head, 
O’erflird before (and oft her mouth apply 'd 
To the cold heart) ; fhe kifs'd at once, and cry'd* 
Her maids, who flood amaz’d, nor knew the caufe 
Of her complaining, nor whofe heart it was ; 

Yet all due meafures of her mourning kept. 

Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept ; 
And oft enquir’d th’ occafion of her grief 
(Unanfwer'd butby iighs}, and olFer'd wain relief* 
At length, her flock of tears already ihed. 

She wip’d her eyes, fhe rais’d her drooping head. 
And thus purfu’d : O ever faithful heart, 

I have perform'd -the ceremonial part. 
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GThe decencies of grief; it refts behind. 

That, as our bodies were, our fouls be join’d; 

To thy wliate’er abode, my Ihade convey. 

And, as an elder ghofl:, dire<fl: the way. 

She faid ; and bade the vial to be brought. 

Where fhe before had brew’d the deadly draught: 

Firii pouring out the med’cinable bane. 

The heart, her tears had rins’d, fhe bath’d again ; 
Then down her throat the death fecurely throws. 

And quaffs a long oblivion of her woes. 

This done, fhe mounts the genial bed, and there 
(Her body firfl compos'd with honeft care) 

Attends the welcome refl; her hands yet hold 
Clofe to her heart the monumental gold ; 

Nor farther word fhe fpoke, but clos’d her fight. 

And quiet fought the covert of the night. 

The damfels, who the while in filence mourn’d. 

Not knowing, nor fufpefling death fuborn’d. 

Yet, as their duty was, to Tancred fent; 

WF*o, confcious of th’ occahon, fear'd th’ event. 
Alarm’d, and with prefaging heart, he came. 

And drew the curtains, and expos’d the dame 
To loathforae light : then with a late relief 
Made vain efforts, to mitigate her grief. 

She, what fhe could, excluding day, her eyes 
Kept firmly feal’d, and ftemly thus replies ; 

Tancred, reffrain thy tears, unfought by me. 

And forrow unavailing now to thee ; 

Did ever man before his mind. 

To fee th’ effedt of what himfelf defignU? 
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Yet^ if thou haft remaining in thj heart 
Some fenfe of love, fome unextinguifh’d part 
Of former kindnefs, largely once profefs’d. 

Let me by that adjure thy harden’d breafl. 

Not to deny tliy daughter's lafl requeft : 

The fecret lox^e which I fo long enjoy’d 3, 

And flill conceal’d to gratify thy pride. 

Thou hall disjoin’d ; but, with my dying breath, 
Seek not, I beg thee, to disjoin our death; 
Where’er his corpfe by thy command is laid. 
Thither let mine in public be convey’d.; 

Expos’d in open view, and fide by fide. 
Acknowledg’d as a bridegroom and a bride« 

The prince’s anguifh hinder’d his reply: 

And hre, wdio felt her fate approaching nigli, 
Seiz’d the cold heart, and, heaving to her breafi. 
Here, precious pledge, flie faid, fecurely reh! 
Thefe accents w^ere her lafl; the creeping death 
Benumb’d her fenfes ^fi^^ then Hopp'd her breatL 
Thus Ihe for difobedience juftly dy’d : 

The fire was JuHIy punifh’d for his pride: 

'The youth, leafl: guilty, fuffer’d for th’ offence. 
Of duty violated to his prince ; 

Who, late repenting of his cruel deed. 

One common fepulchre for both decreed ; 
Intomb’d the wretched pair in royal Hate, 

And on their monument inferib’d their fate« 
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THEODORE 

AND 

H O N O R I A. 

E all the cities in Romanian lands. 

The chief, and moll renown’d, Ravenna flaiids. 
Adorn’d in ancient times with arms and arts. 

And rich inhabitants, with generous hearts. 

But Theodore the brave, above the reft. 

With gifts of fortune and of nature blefs’d. 

The foremoft place for wealth and honour held. 

And all in feats of chwalry excelPd. 

This noble youth to niadnefs lov’d a dame 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name; 

Fair as the faireft, but of haughty mind. 

And fiercer than became fo foft a kind. 

Proud of her birth (for equal ilie had none); 

The reft flie fcorn’dj but hated him alone. 

His gifts, his conftant courtftiip, nothing gain’d; 

For file, the more he lov’d, the more difdain’d. 

He liv’d with all the pomp he could devife, "| 

At tilts and tournaments obtain’d the prize; f 

But found no favour in Ms lady’s eyes : J 

Relentlefs as a rock, the lofty maid. 

Turn’d all to poifon, that he did or faid: 

Nor prayers, nor tears, nor offer’d vows, could move; 1 
The work went backward; and the more he ftrove I- 
T’ advance his fuit, the farther from her love. J 
■ VoL. XX, , R Weary’d 
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Weary M at lengtli, and wanting remedy 
He doubted oft, and oft refoiv’d to die* 

But pride flood ready to prevent the blow. 

For wno would die to gratify a foe? 

His generous mind difdain’d fo mean a fate; 

That pafs*d, bis next endeavour was to hate. 

But vainer that relief than all the refl. 

The lefs he hop’d, wdth more defire pofTefs’d; 

Love flood the fiege, and would not yield his breaft. 
Change w'as the next, but change deceiv'd liis care; 
He fought a fairer, but found none fo fair. 

He would have worn her out by flow degrees. 

As men by falling ftarve tlf untam'd difeafe: 

But prefent love requir'd a prefent eafe. 

Looking he feeds alone his famifh’d eyes. 

Feeds lingering death, but looking not lie dies# 

Yet Hill he chofe the longefl way to fate. 

Wading at once his life and his eftate* 

His friends beheld, and pity'd him in vain, 

For what advice can eafe a lover’s pain ! 

Abfence, the bed expedient they could find, 

Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind : 

This means they long propos’d, but little gain'd, 
Tet, after much purfuit, at length obtain’d. 

Hard you may think it was to give confent. 

But druggling with his own defires he went. 

With large expence, and with a pompous train. 
Provided as to vifit France and Spain, 

Or fox fome didant voyage o'er the main^ 


} 


} 
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Sut love had clipp’d his wings, and cut him ihort. 
Confin’d within the purlieus of the court. 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat; 

:,His travels ended at bis countrp-feat: 

To CliaiTis"’ pieafmg plains he took his way. 

There pitch’d his tents, and there refolv’d to fiay, 
Thg: fpriiig was in the prime; the neighbouring grovC 
Supply’d with birds, the choiiifiers of love : 

Mulic unboiight, that miniller’d delight 
To morning walks, and lull'd his cares by night: 
There he difcharg’d his friends; but not th’ expencc 
Of frequent treats, and proud magnificence, 

He liv'd as kings retire, though more at large 
-From public bufinefs, yet with equal charge; 

'With houfe and heart fiill open to receive; 

As well content as love would give him leave: 

He would have liv'd more free; but many a guefi« 
"Who could forfake the friend, purfued the feafi:^ 

It hapt one morning, as his fancy led. 

Before his ufual hour he left his bed; 

To walk within a lonely lawn, that flood 
On every fide furrounded by a wood: 

Alone he walk'd, to pleafe his penfive mind. 

And fought the deepefi: folitude to find; 

'Twas in a grove of fpreading pines he flray’d; 

The winds within the quivering branches play'd. 

And dancing trees a mournful mufic made* 

The place itfelf was fuiting to his care. 

Uncouth and favage, as the cruel fair. 


•He 


He v/ander'd on, unknowing where lie went^ 

Loft in the wood, and all on love intent: 

The day already half his race had run, i 

And funimon’d him to due repaft at noon, 1 

But love could feel no hunger but his own, J 

Whilft liftening to the murmuring leaves he ftood, 
hlore than a mile immers’d within the w'ood, , 

At once the wind was laid; the whifpering found 
Was dumb; a riling earthquake rock’d the ground; 
With deeper brown the grove was overfpread; v 

A fudden horror feiz’d his giddy head, I 

And his ears tinkled, and his colour fled, J 

Nature was in alarm; fome danger nigh 
Seem’d threaten’d, though mifeen to mortal eye. 
Unus’d to fear, he fummon’d all Ms foul. 

And ftood colledled in himfelf, and whole; 

Not long : for foon a whirlwind rofe around. 

And from afar he heard a fcreaming found. 

As of a dame diftrefs'd, wdio cry’d for aid. 

And flird with loud laments the fecret fliade* 

A thicket clofe belide the grove there ftood. 

With briers and brambles choak’d, and dwarflfli wood; 
From thence the noife, which now, approaching near, 
With more diftinguilh’d notes invades his ear; 

He rais’d his head, and faw a beauteous maid. 

With hair dilhevel’d, iftlung through the fiiade; 
Stripp’d of her deaths, and ev’n thofe parts reveal’d. 
Which modeft nature keeps from light conceal’d . 

Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were torn. 
With palflng through the brakes, and prickly thorn; 
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Two maflifFs gaunt and grim her flight purflr’d^ 

And oft their faflen'd fangs in blood embru'd : 

Oft they came up, and pinch'd her tender fide, 

Mercy, O mercy, heaven! fhe ran, and cry'd; 

When heaven was nam’d, they loos'd their hold again^ 
Then fprang fhe forth, they follow'd her amain, 

NoJ: far behind, a knight of fwarthy face. 

High on a coal-black fieed purfu'd the chace; 

With fiafhing flames his ardent eyes were fill’d. 

And in his hand a naked fword he held : 

He cheat’d the dogs to follow her who fled. 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted head* 

As Theodore w^as born of noble kind. 

The brutal aifiion rous'd his manly mind; 

Mov'd with unworthy ufiige of the maid, 

He, though unarm’d, refolv’d to give her aid, 

A faplin pine he wrench'd from out the grounds 
The readiefl: weapon that his fury found. 

Thus fiirniih’d for offence, he crofs'd the way 
Betwixt the gracelefs villain and his prey. 

The knight came thundering on, but, from afaf^ 
Thus in imperious tone forbad the war : 

Ceafe, Theodore, to proffer vain relief^. 

Hor flop the vengeance of fo jufi: a grief; 

But give me leave to feize my defiin’d prey. 

And let eternal jufiice take the way: 

I but revenge my fate, difdain’d, betray’d, 

And fufiering death for this ungrateful maid. 

He faid, at once difniounting from the fieed; 

Tor now the lidl-bounds with fuperior fpeed 
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Had reach'd the dame, and, fallening on her fide^ 
The ground with iffuing ftreams of purple dyM,:. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chattering teeth, and briftling hair upright; 
Tet arm’d with inborn worth. Whatever, faid hcs^.. 
Thou art, who know’ll me better than I thee; 

Or prove thy rightful caufe, or be defy’d; 

The fpedre, fiercely flaring, thus reply’d : 

Know, Theodore, thy aiicefay I claim,. 

And Guido Cavalcanti was iny name. 

One common fire our fathers did beget. 

My name and flory fome remember yet : 

Thee,, then a boy, within my arms I laid, 

When for my fins I lov’d this haughty maid;-. 

Is^ot lefs ador’d in life,, nor fenc’d by me. 

Than proud Honoria now is lov’d by thee. 

What did I not her flubborn heart to gain? 

But all my vows were anfwer’d with difdain : 

She fcorn’d my forrows, and defpis’d my pain. 

Long time I dragg’d my days in fruitlefs care; 
Then, loathing life, and plung’d in deep defpair. 

To finifh my unhappy life, I fell 
On this lharp fw^ord, and now am damn’d in IielL 
Short was her joy; for foon th’ infuiting maid 
By heaven’s decree in this cold grave was laid. 

And as in unrepented fin fhe dy’d. 

Doom’d to the fame bad place is punifh’d for her pride: 
Becaufe fhe deem’d I well deferv’d to die. 

And made a merit of her cruelty* 
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There;, tlien^ we met; both try'd, and both were caii:^ 
And this irrevocable fentence pafs’d ; 

That fhe, whom I fo long purfu’d in vain. 

Should fufrer from my hands a lingering pain r 
Renew’d to life that fhe might daily die, 

I daily doom’d to follow, Ihe to fly; 

No ipore a lover, but a mortal foe, 

I feek her life (for love is none below) : 

As often as my dogs with better fpeed 
Arreft her flight, is fhe to death decreed : 

Then with this fatal fword, on which I dy'd, 

I pierce her open back, or tender fide. 

And tear that harden'd heart from out her bread. 
Which, with her entrails, makes my hungry hounds s 
feafl. 

Nor lies flie long, but, as her fates ordain, i 

Springs up to life, and frefh to fecond pain,. > 

Is fav’d to-day, to-morrow to be ilain. J 

This, vers'd in death, th’ infernal knight relates. 
And then for proof fulfill’d the common fates; 

Her heart and bow^els through her back he drew. 

And fed the hounds that help’d him to purfue. 

Stern look’d the fiend, as fruflrate of his will. 

Not half fuffic’d, and greedy yet to kill. 

And now the foul, expiring through the w'ound. 

Had left the body breathlefs on the ground. 

When thus the grifly fpe^lre fpoke again; 

Behold the fruit of ill-rewarded pain : 

As many months as I fulialn’d her hate. 

So many years is ilie condemn’d by fate 

R 4 
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To daily death; and every fevera! place^ 

Confcious of her difdain and my difgraccj 
Mujf!; witnefs her juft pmiiftiment; and be 
A fcene of triumph and revenge to me!. 

As in this grove I took my laft farewell 
As on this very fpot of earth I fell. 

As Friday faw me die, fo fhe my prey 
Becomes ev’n here, on this revolving day. 

Thus while he fpoke,. the virgin from the ground 
Upftarted freCh, already clos'd the wound. 

And, unconcern’d for all fhe felt before^ 
Precipitates her flight along the lliore : 

The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with ftefli and blood,, 
Purfue their prey, and feek their wonted food : 

The fend remounts his courfer, mends his pace; 
And all the vifion vanifli’d from the place. 

Long ftood the noble youth opprefs’d with awe 
And ftupid at the wondrous things he faw, 
Surpaffing common faith, tranfgreffing nature’s law ; 
.He would have been afteep, and wifti’d to wake. 
But dreams, he knew, no long impreffion make. 
Though ftrong at firft; if vifion, to what end. 

But fuch as muft his future ftate portend? 

His love the damfel, and himfelf the fiend. 

But yet, refledling that it could not be 
From heaven, which cannot impious decree^ 
Kefolv’d within himfelf to fhun the fnare. 

Which hell for his deftruftion did prepare; 

And, as his better genius ftiould dire<ft, 

Prom an ill caufe to draw a good effed» 


} 


} 
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Infpir’d from heaven he homeward took his wa^i 
Nor paird his new defign with long delay : 

But of his train a trufty fervant fent 
To call his friends together at his tent». 

They came, and^ ufual falutations paid. 

With words premeditated thus he faid; 

What you have often counferd, to remove 
My vain purfuit of unregarded love; 

By thrift my finking fortune to repair. 

Though late yet is at lafl become my care : 

My heart fhall be my own; my vafl expence 
Reduc’d to bounds, by timely providence;, 

This only I require ; invite for me 
Honoria, v/ith her father’s family. 

Her friends, and mine; the caufe I fhall difplay. 

On Friday next ; for that ’s th’ appointed day. 

Well pleas’d were all his friends, the talk was light. 
The father, mother, daughter,' they invite; 

Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaft; 

But yet lefolv’d, becaufe it was the lad:. 

The day was come, the gueds invited came. 

And, with the reft, th’ inexorable dame : 

A feaft prepar’d with riotous expenee. 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence^ 

The place ordain’d was in that haunted grove. 
Where the revenging ghoft purfu’d his love ; 

The tables in a proud pavilion fpread. 

With flowers below, and tiftue overhead: 

The reft in rank, Honoria chief in place. 

Was artfully contriv’d to fet her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 
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Tlie feaft was ferv’d, the time fo well forecajd:^ 

That jull; when the defert and fruits were plac’d^ 

The fiend's alarm began ; the hollow found 
Sung in the leaves, the forefi: fhook around,. 

Air blacken’d, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. 

Nor long before the loud laments arife. 

Of one difirefs’d, and maftilFs mingled cries ; „ 

And firfi: the dame came ruihing through the wood, ^ 
And next the famifh’d hounds that fought their food, I 
And grip’d her flanks, and oft effay'd their jaws in [ 
blood. J 

LafI came the felon, on his fable fieed. 

Arm’d with his naked fword, and urg’d his dogs ta 
ipeed. 

She ran, and cry’d, her fligSt diredly bent i 

(A gueft unbidden) to the fatal tent, > 

The fcene of death, and place ordain’d for pumlhment. J 
Loud was the noife, aghaft was every guell. 

The women ihriek’d, the men forfook the feafi; 

The hounds at nearer diliance hoarfely bay 'd ; i 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid, I 

She rent the heaveri’l^ith loud laments, imploring aid. J 
The gallants, to proted the lady’s right. 

Their faulchions brandifh'd at the grifly fprite;, 

Pligh on his ilirrups he provok’d the fight. 

Then on the crowd he call a furious look. 

And wither’d all their ftrength before He fpoke : 

Back on your lives; let be, faid he, my prey. 

And let my vengeance take the deflin'd way : 

Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence, 

Againft th’ eternal doom of Providence ; 
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Mine is tli’ ungrateful inaid by heaven delign’d : 
Mercy ihe would not give^ nor mercy iliail fhe finds, 
At this the former tale again he told 
With thundering tone, and dreadful to belioM : 
Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime. 
Nor needed to be warn'd a fecond time. 

But bore each other back : fome knew the face. 

And . all had heard the much-lamented cafe 
Of him who fell for love, and this the fatal place* 
And now th’ infernal minifier advanc'd. 

Seiz'd the due vidim, and with fury launch'd 
Her back, and, piercing through her inmoll, heait> 
Drew backward as before th' offending part*. 

The reeking entrails next he tore away. 

And to his meagre maflilFs made a prey* 

The pale affillants on each other Hard, 

With gaping mouths for ilTuing words prepar’d ^ 

The Hill-born founds upon the palate hung. 

And dy’d imperfefl on the faultering tongue. 

The fright was general 5 but the female band 
(A helplefs train) in more confulion Hand: 

With horror fhuddering, on a heap they run. 

Sick at the fight of hateful juilice done; 

For confcience rung th’ alarm, and made the cafe 
their own. 

So, fpread upon a lake with upward eye,. 

A plump of fowl behold their foe on high; 

They clofe their trembling troop ; and all attend 
On. whom the fowfmg eagle will defcend,. 
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But moll: the proud Honoria fear’d tii’ events 
And thought to her alone the yifioii fent. 

Her guilt prefents to her didraded mind i 

Heaven’s jufHce, Theodore’s revengeful kind^ I 
And the fame fate to the fame fin ahign’d. J 

Already fees herfelf the monfcer’s pre}% 

And feels her heart and entrails torn away. , 

^T\vas a mute fcene of forrow, mix’d with fear; 

Still on the table lay th’ uniinilh'd cheer: 

The Imight and hungry mallilFs hood around. 

The mangled dame lay breathlefs on the ground | 

When on a fudden, re-infpir’d 'with breath. 

Again fhe rofe, again to fuffer death ; 

Nor ftaid the hell-hounds, nor the hunter ilaid. 

But follow’d, as before, the Hying maid ; 

Th’ avenger took from earth th’ avenging fword. 

And mounting light as air his fable Heed he fpurr’d^** 

The clouds dlfpell’d, the Iky refum’d her lights . . 

And nature Hood recover’d of her fright, , i) 

But fear, the laft of ills, remain’d behind. 

And horror heavy fat on every mind. 

Nor Theodore encourag’d more the feaH,- 
But Hernly look’d, as hatching in his breaH 
Some deep deligns; which when Honoria view’d,. 

The frelh impulfe her former fright renew’d; 

She thought herfelf the trembling dame who Hed, 

And him the grilly ghoffc that fpiirr’d th’ infernal Heed? 
The more difmay’d, for when the gueHs withdrew. 

Their courteous hoH, fainting all the crew, 

Regardlefs pafs’d her o’er ; nor grac’d with kind adieu ; 

That 
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Tliat fling infix’d witliin lier haughty mind 
The downfal of her empire ihe divin’d^ 

And her proud heart with fecret forrow pin’d* 

Home as they went, the fad difcourfe renew’d 
Of the relentlefs dame to death purfu’d. 

And of the fight obfcene fo lately view’d. 

None durfl arraign the righteous doom Ihe bore, = 
Ev’n they who pity’d mofl, yet blam’d her more: 
The parallel they needed not to name, 

Eut in the dead they damn’d the living dame. 

At every little noife flie look’d behind. 

For flili the knight was prefent to her mind : 

And anxious oft flie flarted on the way. 

And thought the horfeman-ghofl came thundering for 
his prey. 

Return’d, Ihe took her bed with little refl. 

But in fliort fiumbers dreamt the funeral feafl: 

Awak’d, flie turn’d her fide, and fiept again; 

The fame black vapours mounted in her brain. 

And the fame dreams return’d with double pain. 

Now forc’d to wake, becaufe afraid to deep. 

Her blood all fever’d, with a furious leap 
She fprang from bed, diflraded in her mind. 

And fear’d, at et^ety flep, a twitching fprite behind,. 
Darkling and defperate, with a flaggering pace. 

Of death afraid, and confcious of difgrace; 

Fear, pride, remorfe, at once her heart affail’d. 

Pride put remorfe to flight, but fear prevail'd. 

Friday, the fatal day, when next it came, 

Her foul forethought the fiend would change his game. 

And 
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And her pitrfue^ or Theodore be Hain^ 

And two ghofts join their packs to hunt her o^er tlie 
■ plain. 

This dreadful image fo polTefsM her miiidj 
'That, defperate any fuccour elfe to find. 

She ceas’d all farther hope; and now began 
To make reflexion on th’ unhappy man* ^ 

Rich, brave, and young, who pail: exprefilon 
Proof to difdain, and not to be remov’d: 

•Of all the men refpefted and admir’d, 

>Of all the dames, except herfelf, defir’d: 

Why not of her ? preferr’d above the refi: 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love profefs'’d ? > 
*So had another been, where he his vows addrefs*d. J 
This quell’d her pride, yet other doubts remain’d. 
That, once difdaining, ftie might be difdain’d* 

The fear was jufi, but greater fear prevail’d. 

Fear of her life by heilifli hounds afiail’dr 
He took a lowering leave; but who can tell. 

What outward hate might inward love conceal? 

Her fex’s arts fhe knew;; and why not, then. 

Might deep difiembling have a place in men ? 

Here hope began to dawn; refolv’d to try. 

She fix’d on this her utmofl remedy : 

Death was behind, but hard it was to die^ 

’Twas time enough at lafi: on death to cal!. 

The precipice in fight : a Ihrub was all. 

That kindly flood betwixt to break the fatal falL 
One maid fhe had, belov’d above the reft; 

Secure of her, the fecxet ihe confefs’d; 
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And now tlie cliearfal light her fears dirpell’d, 1 
She with no winding turns the truth conceard;,. > 
But put the woman off, and flood reveal’d: J 

With faults confefs’d commifuoifd her to go. 

If pity yet had place, and reconcile her foe; 

Tte welcome meflage made, was foon receiv’d; 

^Twas to be wifli'd, and hop’d, but fcarce believed ; 
Fate leem’d a fair occafion to prefent; l, 

He knew the fex, and fear’d fhe might repent, i 
Should he delay the moment of .confent^ J 

There yet remain’d to gain her friends (a care 
The modefty of maidens well might fpare) ; 

But file with fuch a xeal the caufe embrac’d 
(As women, where they will, are all in hafle}s 
The father, mother, and the kin befide. 

Were overborn by fury of the tide; 

With full confent of all fhe chang’d her flate; 
Befiftlefs in her love, as in her hate. 

By her example warn’d, the reft beware; 

More eafy, lefs imperious, w^ere the fair; 

And that one hunting, which the devil defign’d 
For one fair female, loft him half the kind^ 
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L D as I am, for ladies love unfit, . 

The power of beauty I remember yet. ^ I 
Which once inflam’d my foul, and flill infpires my j 
wlU ' J 

If love be folly, the fevere divine 
Has felt that folly, though he cenfures mine; 

Pollutes the pleafures of a chafie embrace, i 

Acls what I write, and propagates in grace, > 

With riotous excefs, a prieHIy race. J 

Suppofe him free, and that I forge th’ oiFence, 

He fhew’d the way, perverting firft my fenfe : 

In malice witty, and with venom fraught. 

He malces me fpeak the things I never thought* 
Compute the gains of his ungovern’d zeal; 

III flits his cloth the praife of railing v;el!* 

The w^orld will think that what we loofely write. 
Though now arraign’d, he read with fome delight; 
Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again. 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain; 
And teaches more in one explaining page, 

Than all the double-meanings of the ilage* 

What needs he paraphrafe on what we mean? 

We were at worfl but wanton; he ’s obfcene* 
i not my fellows nor myfelf excufe ; 

But love ’s the fubjed of the comic Mufe; 

Nof 
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ISIor can we write without it, nor would you 
A tale of only dry inftrudion view; 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous afts inflames the mind. 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul. 

And brufhing o'er adds motion to the pool. 

Love, ■ tudious how to pleafe, improves our parts 
With ^olilh'd manners, and adorns with arts. 

Love flrft invented verfe, and form’d the rhyme. 

The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d the chime; 

To liberal ads enlarg’d the narrow-fourd. 

Soften’d the flerce, and made the coward bold-.' 

The world, when waile, he peopled with increafe. 
And warring nations rcconcird in peace. 

Ormond, the iirfl:, and all the fair may find. 

In this one legend, to their fame defign’d. 

When beauty fires the blood, how love exalts the mind, 

I N that fv/eet ifle where Venus keeps her court. 

And every grace, and all the loves, refort ; 

Where either fex is form’d of fofter earth. 

And takes the bent of pleafure from their birth;’ 
There liv’d a Cyprian lord above the reft 
Wife, wealthy, with a numerous iftue blefs*d«, 

But as no gift of fortune is fmcere, . 

Was only wanting in a worthy heir; 

His eldeft born, -a goodly youth to view. 

Ex ceil’d the reft in lliape, and outward Ihew, 

Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join’d. 

But of a heavy, doll, degenerate-mind,' 
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His foul belj/’d the features of his face ; 

Beauty was there, but beauty in difgrace* 

A clowniih mien, a voice with ruHic found# 

And liupid eyes that ever lov’d the ground. 

He look’d like nature’s error, as the mind - 

And body v/ere not of a piece delign’d^ | 

But made for two, and by mifiake in one were | 

- join’d, . „ J 

The ruling rod, the father’s forming care. 

Were exercis’d in vain on wit’s defpair; 

The more inform’d, the lefs he underftood. 

And deeper funk by floundering in the mud. 

Now fcorn’d of all, and grown the public fhame. 
The people, from Galefus chang’d his name. 

And Cymon call’d, which fignifies a brute^ 

So well his name did with his nature fuit. 

His father, when he found his labour lof. 

And care employ’d that anfwer’d not the cofl, 

Chofe an ungrateful objeiil to remove. 

And loath’d to fee w’hat nature made him love 5 
So to his country farm the fool confin’d ; 

Rude work well fuited with a ruliic mind. 

Thus to the wilds the flurdy Cymon went, 

A fquire among the fwains, and pleas’d with banifhnient. 
His corn and cattle wmre his only care. 

And his fupreme delight, a country fair. 

It happen’d on a furamer’s holiday, 

That to the green- wood {hade he took his way; | 
Tor Cymon fiunn’d the, church, and u&’d not much | 
to pray« J 
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'His quarter-ftaff^ which he could ne'er forfake. 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 

He trudg’d along, unknowing what he fought^, 

And whiftied as he w^ent for want of thought. 

By chance conduced, or by tliirfl: conUrain'd, . 
The deep receffes of the grove he gain'd ; 

Where, in a plain defended by the wood. 

Crept through the matted grafs a cryHal fiood. 

By which an alabafter fountain Hood: 

And on the margin of the fount was laid 
, ( At tended by her haves) a beeping maid. 

Like Dian and her nymphs, when, tir’d with fport. 
To reh by cool Eurotas they refort; 

The dame herfelf the goddefs well exprefs’d. 

Not more diftinguifh'd by her purple veh. 

Than by the charming features of her face. 

And ev’n in humber a fuperior grace: 

Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 

Her body Ihaded with a bight cymarr; 

Her bofom to the view was only bare: 

Where two beginning paps w^ere fcarcely fpy'd. 

For yet their places were but fignify’d : 

The fanning wind upon her bofom blows. 

To meet the fanning wind the bofom rofe; 

The fanning wind, and purling breams, continue her 


The fool of nature bood with bupid eyes. 

And gaping mouth that tebify'd furprize. 

Fix’d on her face, nor could remove liis bglit. 

New as he was to love, and novice to delight: 

S z ' ■ , Long'' 
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Long mute he flood, and leaning on his HafF, 

His wonder witnefs'd with an idiot laugh; 

Then would have fpoke, but by his glimmering fenfc 
Firft found his want of words, and fear’d offence 
Doubted for what he w’as he fiiould be known, 

Ey his clown accent, and his country tone. 

Through the rude chaos thus the running light 
Shot theiirfl: ray that pierc’d the native night: 

Then day and darknefs in the mafs were mix’d. 

Till gather’d in a globe the beams were fix’d : 

Laft flicne the fun, who, radiant in his fphere. 
Illumin’d heaven and earth, and roll’d around the year^ 
So reafon in this brutal foul began. 

Love made him firfl fufped he w^as a man ; 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found ; 

By love his want of words and wit he found; 

That fenfe of want prepar’d the future way 
To knowdedge, and difclos’d the promife of a day* 
What not his father’s care, nor tutor’s art. 

Could plant with pains in his unpoliflr’d heart. 

The beft inflrudor, love, at once infpir’d. 

As barren grounds to fruitfulnefs are fir’d: 

Love taught him fhame; and ihame, with, love at flrlfe^ 
Soon taught the fweet civilities of life ; 

His grofs material foul at once could find 
Somewhat in her excelling all her kind ; 

Exciting a dehre till then unknown. 

Somewhat unfound, or found in her alone. 

This made the firfl impreffion on his mind. 

Above, but juft above, the brutal kind. 

For 
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For bealls can like* but not diftinguiflx toos,. 

Nor their own liking by rehe^lion Icnow”; 

Nor wily they like or this or t’ other face>. 

Or judge of this or that' peculiar grace 
But love in grofs, and ftupidly admire." 

As flies^ allur’d by light, approach the iire»- 
Tht^ our man-beail, advancing by degrees, 

Firli: likes the whole, then feparates what he fees 5:, 

On feveral parts a feveral praife behows^. 

The ruby lips, the well-proportion’d nofe. 

The fnowy fkin, and raven-gloiTy hair, 1 

The dimpled cheeky, and forehead ri£ng fair, > 
And, ev’n in fleep itfelf, a fmiling air. 

From thence his eyes defcending view’d the reft. 

Her plump round arms, white hands, and heavingbreafta. 
Long on the lafi: he dwelt, though every part. 

A pointed arrow fped to pierce his heart. 

Thus in a trice a judge of beauty gmwn» 

{A judge ereded from a country clown) 

He long’d to fee her eyes, in flumber hid,. 

And wifh’d his own could pierce within the lid r 
He would have wak’d her,, but reftrain’d his thought,., 
And love nev:^-born the firft good-manners taughto 
And awful fear his ardent willa withftood. 

Nor durft difturb the goddels of the wood,. 

For fuch fhe feem’d by her celeftial facc. 

Excelling all the reft; of human race. 

And tilings divine, by common fenfe he knew^ 

Muil be devoutly feen, at diftmit view;.. 

S 3. So 


So checking Ills defire, with trembling heart 
Gazing he Hood, nor would nor could depart | 

Fix'd as a pilgrim wilder’d in his way, % 

Who dares not Hir by night,- for fear to Hray,, | 
But Hands with awful eyes to watch the dawn of day, J. 

At length awaking, Iphigene the fair 
(So was the beauty call’d who caus’d his care) - 
Unclos'd her eyes, and double day reveal’d. 

While thofe of all her Haves in Heep were feal’d* 

The Havering cudden, propp’d upon his HaH^. 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. 

To weiconie her awake; nor durH begin 
To fpeak, but wifely kept the fool within. 

Then Hie; What makes you, Cymon, here alone F 
(For Cymon's name was round the country known, 
Becaufe defcended of a noble race. 

And for a foul ill forted wdth his face.) 

But Hill the fot Hood filent with furprize, 

With fix’d regard on her new-open'd eyes. 

And in his breaH receiv'd th’ im^enom’d dart, 

A tickling pain that pleas'd amid the fmart. 

But, confcious of her form, with quick dlHrull: 

She faw his fparlding eyes, and fear’d his brutal luH ^ 
This to prevent. Hie wak'd her Heepy crew. 

And, rifing haHy, took a Hiort adieu. 

Then Cymon firH his ruHIc voice efiay'd. 

With proffer'd ferviCe to the parting maid 
To fee her fafe; his hand fhe long deny’d. 

But took at length, alham'd of fuch a guide. 
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So Cymon led her Iiome, and lea?ing there^ 

No more would to Iiis country clowns repair> 

But fought his father's houfe, with better rnind^ 
Befufmg in the farm to be confin’d.. 

The father wonder’d at the fon’s return^ 

And knew not whether to rejoice or mourn; 
But.doubtfully receiv’d, expedling ftill 
To learn the fecret caufes of his alter’d wil]» 

Nor was he long delay’d : the iirfi: requefi: 

He made, was like his brothers to be drefs’d^ 

And, as his birth requir’d, above the refi:. 

With eafe his fuit was granted by his fire, 
Difiinguifiiing his heir by rich attire ; 

His body thus adorn’d, he next defign’d 
With liberal arts to cultivate his mind ; 

He fought a tutor of his own accord. 

And fiudy’d lefibns he before abliorr’d* 

Thus the man-child advanc’d, and learn’d fo fail. 
That in Ihort time his equals he furpafs’d : 

His brutal manners from his breaft exil’d. 

His mien he falhion'd, and his tongue he fil’d 
In every exercife of all admir'd, 

He feem'd, nor onlyfeem'd, but was inlpir’d: 
Infpir’d by love, w^hofe bufinefs is to pleafe; 

He rode, he fenc’d, he mov’d with graceful eafe. 
More fam’d for fenfe, for courtly carriage more. 
Than for his brutal folly known before. 

What then of alter’d Cymon fiiall we faj. 

But that the fire which choak’d in afhes Jaj, 
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A load too heavy for his foul to move, . 

Was upward blown below, and brufh’d away by love* . 
Love made an afti ve progrefs through his mind. 

The dufty parts he clear’d, the grofs refin’d. 

The drowfy wak’d ; and as he went imprefs’d 
The Maker’s image on the human breall-. 

Thus was the man amended by defire. 

And thougn he lov d perhaps with too much fire^ . 

His father all his faults with reafon fcann’d. 

And lik’d an error of the better hand ; 

Dxcus d th excels of palllon in his mind. 

By flames too fierce, perliaps too much refin’d ; 

So Cymon, fince his fire indulg’d his will. 

Impetuous lov’d, and W'ould be Cymon fl:ill|',. 

Galefus he difown’d, and chofe to bear 

The name of fool confirm’d, and bifliop’d by tlie fair,. 

To Cipfeus by his friends his fuit he mov’d, 

Cipfeas the father of the fair he lov’d: 

But he was pre-engag’d by former ties. 

While Cymon was endeavouring to be wife: 

And Iphigene, oblig’d by former vow's. 

Had given her faith to wed a foreign fpoufe :• 

Her fire and Ihe to Rhodian Pafimond, 

Though both repenting, were by promife bound,, 

Nor could retraft; and thus, as fate decreed. 

Though better lov'd, he fpoke too late to fpeed. 

The doom was paft. the lliip already fent 
Did all his tardy diligence prevent: 

Sign d to herfelf the fair unhappy maid. 

While ftormy Cymon thus in fecret faid ■ 
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THe time is come for Ipliigene to find 
The miracle ftie wrought upon my mind : 

Her charms have made me man, her ravifii’d love 
In rank ihall place me with the blefs’d above* 

For mine by love, by force fhe Ihall be mine. 

Or death, if force flio old fail, fhall finifii my defign» 
Refoly’d he faidy and rigg’d with fpeedy care. 

A veilel iirong,: and well equipp’d -for war. 

The fecret fhip with chofen friends he fioFd ; 

And, bent to die or conquer, went aboar^*. 
Ambufh’d he lay behind the Cyprian fliore, 

V/aiting the fail that all his wdfnes bore ; 

Kor long expeded, for the following tide 
Sent out the hofiile ihip and beauteous bride. 

To Rhodes the rival bark diredly fieer'd. 

When Cymon fiidden at her back appear’d. 

And Hopp’d her flight: then. Handing on his prow. 
In haughty terms he thus defy’d the foe; 

Or Hrike your fails at fummcns, or prepare 
To prove the laH extremities of war. 

Thus warn’d, the Rhodians for the fight provide; 
Already were the veffels fide by fide, 

Thefe obHinate to fave, and thofe to feize the bride. 
But Cymon foon his crooked grappIes .caH, 

Wiiicli with tenacious hold Ms foes embrac’d. 

And, arm’d with fword and ftiield, amid the pr 
, ' , he.pafs’d... 

Fierce was the fight, but, liaHenlng to his prey,. 

By force the furious lover freed his way; 
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Himfeif alone difpers’d the Rhodian crew. 

The wealc difdain’d, the valiant overthrew; 

Cheap conqnefl for his following friends remain'd^, 
He reap’d the field, and they but only glean’d^ 

His i^idory confefs’d, the foes retreat. 

And caR the weapons at the vidor’s feet. 

Whom thus he chear’d : O Rhodian youth, I fought 
For love alone-, nor other booty fought : 

Your lives are fafe; your vefiel I refign; 

Yours be your own, refioring what is mine: 

In Iphigene I claim my rightful due. 

Robbed by my rival, and detain’d by you :: 

Your Pafimond a lawlefs bargain drove. 

The parent could not fell the daughter’s love 
Or, if he could, my love difdains the laws. 

And like a king by conqueft gains his caufe: 

Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain. 
Love taught me force, and force lliall love maintami,, 
You, what by ftrengtii you could not keep, releafe. 
And at an eafy ranfom buy your peace. 

Fear on the conquer’d fide fooii £ign'd th’ accord^, 
And Iphigene to Cyraon was refior’d; 

While to his arms the blufhing bride he took; 

To feeming fadnefs fire compos’d her look; 

As if by force fubjeded to his will. 

Though pleas’d, dififembling, and a woman fiilL 
And, for Ihe wept, he wip’d her falling tears. 

And pray’d her to difmifs her empty fears; 

.For yours lam, he faid, and have deferv’d 
Your love much better whom fo long I ferv’d. 
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Than lie to whom your formal father ty'd 
Your Towsy and fold a Have,, not fent a bride. 

Thus while he fpoke, he feiz'd the willing prey. 

As Paris bore the Spartan fpoufe away.. 

Faintly fne fcream'd, and ev’n her eyes confefs’d 
She rather would be thought, than was diftrefs'd. 

Who ^ow exults but Cymon in his mind? 

Vain hopes and empty joys of human kind. 

Proud of the prefent, to the future blind! 

Secure of fate, while Cymon plows the fea. 

And Heers to Candy with his conquePd prey. 

Scarce the third glafs of meafur’d hours was run. 
When like a hery meteor funk the fun ; 

The proraife of a ilorm ; the fhifting gales 
Forfake by fits, and fill the flagging fails;. 

Hoarfe murmurs of the main from far were heard. 
And night came on, not by degrees prepar’d. 

But all at once; at once the winds arife. 

The thunders roll, the forky lightning flies. 

In vain the mafler iflues out commands. 

In vain the trembling failors ply their hands: 

The tempefi: unforefeen prevents their care. 

And from the firfl they labour in defpair. 

The giddy fhip betwixt the winds and tides. 

Forc’d back, and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn'd with the different Hows; then {hoots amain. 
Till, comiterbuff’d, flie flops, and fleeps again. 

Not more aghaft the proud archangel fell. 

Plung'd from the height of heityen to deepefl hell, 

Tliaa. 
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Than flood the lover of his love poflefs'd. 

Now curs’d the more, the more he had been blefs^d^r 
More anxious for her danger than his own. 

Death he defies;, but would be loll alone. 

Sad Iphigene to womanifh complaints 
Adds pious prayers, and wearies all the faints; 

Ev"n if fhe could, her love fhe would repent, , 

But, fince file cannot, dreads the punifliment si 
Her forfeit faith, and Pafimond betray’d. 

Are ever prefent, and her crime upbraid. 

She blames herfelf, nor blames her lover lefs, , 
Augments her anger, as her fears increafe : 

From her own back the burden would remove^. 

And lays the load on his imgovern’d love. 

Which interpofmg durfl, in heaven’s, defpite,^ 

Invade, and violate another’s right : 

The powers incens’d a while deferr’d his pain, . 

And made him mailer of his vows in vain : 

But foon they punifh’d his prefumptuous pride; . 

That for his daring enterprlze fhe dy’d; 

Who ratlier not refilled, than comply ’d. 

Then, impotent of mind, w^ith alter’d fenfe. 

She hugg’d tliV offender, and forgave th’ offence. 

Sex to the lafl: mean time wdth fails declin’d 
The wandering veffel drove before the wind : 

Tofs’d and retofs’d, aloft, and then below. 

Nor port they feek,. nor certain ccurfe they know. 
But every moment wait the coming blo'w. 

Thus blindly driven, by breaking day they view’d 
The land before them, and their fears renew’d; ' 
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'The land was welcome^ but the tempeft bore 
'The threaten’d Ihip againft a rocky Ihore, 

A winding bay was near; to this they bent. 

And jiifl: efcap'd ; their force already fpent : 

Secure from ftorms, and panting from the fea. 

The land unknown at leifure they furvey; 

And faw (but foon their fickly fight withdrew) 

The riling tov/ers of Rhodes at diftant view.; 

A.nd curs’d the hofdle Ihore of Pafimond, 

Sav’d from the feas, and fhipwreck^d on the ground® 
The frighted iailors try’d their ftrength in vain 
To turn the fiem, and tempt the fiormy main; 

But the fdlFwind withfiood the labouring oar. 

And forc’d them forward on the fatal Iborel 
The= crooked keel now bites the Rhodian ftrand. 

And the Ihip moor’d conllrains the crew to land ; 

Y et fiili they might be fafe, becaufe unknown. 

But, as ill fortune feldom comes alone, 

The vefiel they difmifs’d was diiven before. 

Already fnelter’d on their native Ihore ; 

Known each, they know ; but each with change of ciiear^ 
The vanquifli’d fide exults ; the viftors fear; 

'Not them but theirs, made prifoners ere they fight, 
Defpairing conqueft, and depriv’d of flight* 

The countr}" rings around with loud alarms, 

. And raw in fields the rude militia fwarms ; 

Mouths without hands; maintain’d at vafi: expence, 
■In peacea charge, in war a weak defence: 

Stout once a month they march, a biufiering band. 
And ever, but in times of need, -at hand; 

This 


Tills was tlie mom when, ifTuing on the guard. 
Drawn up in rank and file they flood prepar'd 
Of feeming arms to make a fhoit effay. 

Then liafcen to be drunk, the bufinefs of the day. 

The cowards would have fled, but that they knew 
Themfelves fo many, and their foes fo few ; 

But, crowding on, the lafl the firll impel: 

Till overborn with weight the C}^prians fell. 
*:Cymon inflav’d, who hrH the war begun, 

• And Iphigene once more is loil and won. 

Deep in a dungeon was the captive caft. 

Depriv'd of day, and held in fetters fall : 

His life was only fpar'd at their requell. 

Whom taken he fo nobly had releas'd : 

But Iphigenia was the ladies care, q 

Each in their turn addrefs'd to treat the fair ; I 
"While Pafimond and his the nuptial feaft prepare, J 
Her fecret foul to Cymon ivas inclin'd, i 

But fhe mufl fuffer what her fates aflign'd; t 

So palllve is the church of woman-kind. J 

*What worfe to Cymon could his fortune deal. 

Roll'd to the loweft fpoke of all her wheel? 

It relied to difmifs the downw’ard weight. 

Or raife him upward to his former height ; 

The latter pleas’d ; and love (concern’d the moll} 
.prepar'd th' amends, for what by love he loll. 

The hre of Pafimond had left a fon. 

Though younger, yet. for courage early known, 
Ormifda call’d, to whom by proraife ty’d, 

~A Rhodian beauty was the deflia’d bride; 
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Caffandra was her name, above the refi 
Renown’d for birth, with fortune amply bleis*d» 
Lyfimachus, who rul’d the Rhodian ftate, 

Was then by choice their annual magiftrate: 

He lov’d CaiTandra too with equal fire. 

But fortune had not favour'd his defire-; 

Crofs’d by her friends, by her not difapprov’d. 

Nor /et preferr’d, or like Ormifda lov’d ; 

So Hood th’ affair : feme little hope remain’d. 

That, fhould his rival chance to lofe, he gain ’d,. 

Mean time young Pafimond his marriage prefs’d,, 
Ordain’d the nuptial day, prepar’d the feaft; 

And frugally refolv’d (the charge to fhun, n 

Vfhich would be double ihould he wed alone) 1 
T o j oil! his brother’s bridal with his own. J. 

Lyfimachus, opprefs’d with mortal grief. 

Receiv’d the news, and fiudy’d quick relief: 

The fatal day approach’d; if force were us’d. 

The magifirate his public trufi: abus’d; 

To jufiice liable, as law requir’d; 

For, when his office ceas’d, his power expir’d : 

While power remain’d, the means were in his hand 
By force to feize, and then forfake the land: 

Betwixt extremes he Icnew not how to move, 

A fiave to fame, but, more a Have to love: 
Eeftraining others, yet himfelf not free. 

Made impotent by power, debas’d by dignity. 

Both fides he weigh’d : but, after much debate. 

The man prevail’d above the magifirate. 

Love 
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Love never fails to mafter what he finds, 

But works -t; diiFerent way in different minds. 

The fool enlightens, and the wdfe he blinds* 

This youth prcpofing to poffefs and Tcape, 

Began in murder, to conclude in rape: 

Unprais’d by me, though heaven fometimes may blcfs 
An impious ad with undeferv'd fuccefs : 

The great it feems are privileg’d alone 
To punifli all injufiice but their owsi. 

But here I flop, not daring to proceed, *j 

Yet blulli to flatter an unrighteous deed: 

For crimes are but permitted, not decreed* 

Refolv’d on force, his wdt the prsetor bent. 

To find the means that might fecure tli’ event; 

Nor long he labour’d, for his lucky thought 
In captive Cymon found the friend he fought; 

Til’ example pleas’d; the caufe and crime the fame; 
An injur’d lover, and a raviih’d dame. 

How much he durfl: he knew’’ by what he dar’d, i 

The lefs he had to lofe, the lefs he car’d, I* 

To manage loathfome life when love was the reward, J 
This ponder’d well, and fix’d on his intent. 

In depth of night he for the prifoner fent; 

In fecret fent, the public view to ihun. 

Then with a fober fmile he thus begun# 

The powers above, who boiinteou fly bellow 
Their gifts and graces on mankind below. 

Yet prove our merit firil, nor blindly give 
To fucli as are not worthy to receive; 
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For vafour and for virtue they 

Their due reward, but firii they muft be try^d : 

Thefe fruitful feeds within your mind they fow^-’d j 
^Twas yours t’ improve the talent they bellow’d; 

They gave you to be born of noble kind. 

They gave you love to lighten up your mind. 

And gurge tlie grolTer parts; they gave you care 
To pleafe, and courage to deferve the fair. 

Thus far they try’d you, and by proof they found 
The grain intrufted in a grateful grounds 
But flill the great experiment remain’d. 

They fuffer’d you to lofe the prize you gain’d; 

That }^ou might learn the gift was theirs alone: 

And when reffcor’d, to them the bielHng own, 

Reflor’d it foon will be; the means prepar’d. 

The difficulty fmootlf d, the danger ihar’d; 

Be but yourfelf, the care to me refign, 

Then Iphigene is yours, Caffandra mine* 

Your rival Pafimond purfues your life, 
impatient to revenge his ravifh’d wife, 

Bjit yet not his; to-morrow is behind. 

And love our fortunes in one band has join’d: 

Two brothers are our foes, Ormifda mine. 

As much declar’d as Pafimond is thine: 

To-morrow mull their common vows be ty’d : i 

With love to friend, and fortune for our guide, i 
Tet both refolve to die, or each redeem a bride. J 
Right I htive none, nor haH thou much to plead; 
Tis force, when done, muft juHify the deed; 
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Our talk perform’d, we next prepare for fiiglit a 
And let the lofers talk in vain of right: 

We with the fair will fail before the wind. 

If they are griev'd, I leave the laws behind. 

Speak thy refolves : if now thy courage droops 
Defpair in prifon, and abandon hope: 

But if thou dar'ft in arms thy love regain 
I For liberty without thy love were vain) ; 

Then fecond my defign to feize the prey. 

Or lead to feeond rape, for well thou know'll: the way. 
Said Cymon overjoy'd, do thou propofe 
The means to fight, and only fhew the foes: 

For from the firfi, when love had fir’d my mind^ 
Refolv'd I left the care of life behind. 

To this the bold Lyfimachus reply’d. 

Let heaven be neuter, and the fword decide 5 
The fpoufals are prepar’d, already play 
The minflrels, and provoke the tardy day: 

By this the brides are wak’d, their grooms are drefs’d^ 1 
Ail Rhodes is fummon'd to the nuptial feaft, 1 

All but myfelf the foie unbidden gueil. J 

Unbidden though I am, I will be there. 

And join’d by thee, intend to joy the fair. 

Now hear the refi; when day refigns the lights 
And chearful torches gild the jolly night. 

Be ready at my call; my chofen few 
With arms adminifter’d fball aid thy crew. 

Then entering unexpefled will we feize 
Our deftin’d prey, from men diffolv’d in eafei 
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Bj wiae #fabled^ unprepar’d for fight, : 

And haftening to the 

The fea§ are oors, for I command the fort^ 

A fhip well-mann’d expels ns in the port : 

Ifthef , or if their friends, the prize contefi. 

Death fhall attend tk man who dares refill. 

It ;^leasM ! the prifoner to his hold retir'd, \ 
His troop with equal emulation fir’d, I 

All fix’d to fight, and all their wonted work requir’d, J 
The fun arofe; the fireets were throng’d around. 

The palace open’d, and the polls were crown’d. 

■ The double bridegroom at the door attends 
Til’ expeded fppufe, and entertains the friends: 

‘ They meet, they lead to church, the priefis invoke 
The power?, and feed the flames with fragrant fmoke. 
■' This done, they feall, and at the clofe of night 
By kinkied torches vary their delight, I 

‘Thefe lead the lively dance, and thofe the brimming f 
bpwls invite, J 

Now, at th’ appointed place and hour aflign’d 
Yfith fouls refolv’d the ravilhers were join’d : 

Three bands are form’d ; the firfl: is fent before 
To favour the retreat, and guard the Ihprei 
The fecond at the palace-gate js plac’d. 

And up the lofty flairs afcend the Jafl: 

A peaceful' troop they feem with ftiining veils. 

But coats of mail beneath fecure their breafl?. 

Dauntlefs they enter, Cymon at their .head. 

And find the feaft renew’d, the table ipread; 
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Sweet voices, mix’d with iiiftru mental founds, 
Afcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds® 
When like the harpies rufhing through the hall 
The fudden troop appears, the tables fall. 

Their fmoaking load is on the pavement thrown; 
Each raviflier prepares to feize his own ; 

The brides, invaded with a rude embrace. 

Shriek out for aid, confuf on flls the place* 

Quick to redeem the prey their plighted lords 
Advance, the palace gleams with fliining fw'ords« 

But date is all defence, and fuccour vain; 

The rape is made, the ravilhers remain: 

Two hurdy flaves were only fent before 
To bear the purchas’d prize in fafety to the Ihore, 
The troop retires, the lovers clofe the rear. 

With forward faces not confeillng fear : 

Backward they move, but fcorn their pace to mend ; 
Then feek the Hairs, and with flow hafle defcend. 

' Eierce Pafimond, their pafTage to prevent, 1 
Thru!! full on Cymon’s back in his defcent, 

The blade return'd unbath’d, and to the handle bent. J 
Stout Cymon foon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival’s head with one defcending blow : 

And as the next in rank Ormifda Hood, ^ 

He turn’d the point; the fword Inur’d to blood, 1 
Bor'd his unguarded breafl, which pour’d a purple r 
flood, J 

With vow’d revenge the gathering crowd purfues. 

The ravifhers tarn head, the fight renews ; 
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Tlie hall is heap’d with corps; the fprmk|ed gore 
Befmears the walls, and floats the marble floor. 
Difpers’d at length, the drunken fquadron flies. 

The vigors to their veflel bear the prize ; 

And hear behind loud groans, and lamentable cries. 
The crew with merry fhouts their anchors weigh. 
Then ply their oars, and brufh the buxom fea, 

'While troops of gathered Rhodians crowd the key. 
What fliould the people do when left alone? 

The governor and government are gone. 

The public wealth to foreign parts convey’d; 

Some troops dilbanded, and the reft unpaid. 

Rhodes is the fovereign of the fea no more; 

Their fhips unrigg’d, and fpent their naval ftore; 
They neither could defend, nor can purfue, 

But grinn’d their teeth, and caft a helplefs view: 

In vain with darts a diftant war'they try. 

Short, and more fhort, the miiflve weapons fly. 

Mean while the ravifhers their crimes enjoy. 

And flying fails andfweeping oars employ: 

The cliffs of Rhodes in little fpace are loft, 

Jove’s ifle they feek; nor Jove denies Ids coaft. 

In fafety landed on the Candian fliore. 

With generous wines their fpiiits they leftore : 

There Cymon with his Rhodian friend refides. 

Both court, and wed at once the willing brides# 

A war enfues, the Cretans own their caufe. 

Stiff to defend their hofpi table law's : 

Both parties lofe by turns; and neither wins. 

Till peace propounded by a truce begins. 
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The of tlie .fl'^in fdfgive the deetl^ , 

But a fhort exile inuil fof ihow precede: 

The term expir’d, from^ Catidia they remove^ 
Aud happy eaeh^. at haiue^. enjoys his lotec.. 
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My L.aR'r?5.’' . ' : ' 

^oems are; hy mmy title's' 
j: y ou rs « •;T|fe„lrR" t!ig^ ^kfn3:|ro-py Qu r acceptance ■ 
of mf promife to prefent them to you," Before fome of 
tlienf.'were yet in .T^e 3eef];. are derived from 

you i|; own merit, the "exadnefs of “your judgment In' 
poet|y, and tlie candour of your nature; eafy to for- 
give|fome tti^&lifadtSti^icrf rife?yion|e.^ccompanied 

thefe are your equitable claims to a dedication from 
other Poets, yet I mud: acknowledge a bribe in the cafe^, 
which is your particular liking to my verfes. It is a 
vanity common to all writers, to over-value their own 
produdions ; and it is better for me to own this fail^ 
ing in myfelf, than the world to do it for me. For tvhat 
other reafon have I fpent my life in fo unprofitable a 
lliidy? why am I grown oId, . in feeking fo barren a 
reward as fame? The fame parts and application, 
wdiich have made me a poet, might have railed me to 
any honours of the gown, which are often given to 
men of as little learning and lefs honefty than myfelf 
Ho government has ever been, or ever can be, whereii 
time-fer vers and blockheads will not he nppermofl 

The 
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The perfons are only changed, but the fame juggling^, 
in fiate, the fame hypocrify in religion, the fame felf. 
intereil, and mifmanagement, will remain for ever«. 
Blood and money will be lavifhed in all ages, only for 
the preferment of new faces, with old confcienceSo/ 
There is too often a jaundice in the eyes of great menj 
they fee not thofe whom they raife in the fame colours 
with other men. All wham^ they affeft, look golden 
to them ; when the gilding is only in their own diftein« 
pered fight. Thefe confiderations have given me a kind, 
of contempt for thofe who have rifen by unworthy 
ways. I am not afliamed to be little, when I fee them 
fo infamoufly great 5 neither do I know why the name 
of poet fhould be difhonourable to me if I am truly 
one, as I hope I am; for I will never do any thing 
that lhall difhonour it» The notions of morality are 
known to all men: none can pretend ignorance of 
thofe ideas which are in-born in mankind: and if I fee 
one thing, and pradife the contrary, I mull be difin- 
genuous, not to acknowledge a clear truth, and bafe to 
ad againft the light of my own confcience. For the 
reputation of my honefty, no man can queftion it, wliO' 
has any of his own: for that of my poetry, it ihall ei- 
ther Hand by its own merit; or fall for want of it. Ill 
writers are ufually the lharpell cenfors : for they (as the 
beft poet and the beft patron faid) when in the full per- 
fedion of decay, turn vinegar, and come again in pla}v 
Thus the corruption of a poet is the generation of 
a critick : I mean of a critick in the general accepta- 
tion of this age; for formerly they were quite another 

fpecies 




fpecies of men® They were defenders of poets, and 
conimentators on their works; to illuftrate obfcnre 
beauties; to place fome paffages in a better light; to 
fedeera others from malicious interpretations; to help 
out an author's modefty, who la not oflentatious of his 
wit ; and, in iliort, to Jhield Mm from the ilhnatureof 
thofe^fellows, who were then called Zoili and Momi^. 
and now take upon themfelves the venerable name of 
eenfors* But neither Zoil us, nor he who endeavoured 
to defame Virgil, were ever adopted into the name of 
ciiticks by the ancients: what their reputation was 
then, we know; and their fuccelTorsin this age deferve 
no better.. Are our auxiliary forces turned our ene- 
mies? are they, who at beft are but wits of thefe- 
cond order, and whofe only credit amongft readers is 
what they obtained by being fubfervient to the fame of 
writers, are tliefe become rebels of Haves,. and ufurpers 
offubje6is; or, to fpeak in the moft honourable terms 
of them, are they from our feconds become principals 
againft us ? does the ivy undermine the oak, which 
fupports its weaknefs ? what labour would it cofl them 
to put in a better line, than the worll of thofe which 
they expunge in a true poet ? Petromus, the greatefi 
wdt perhaps of all the Romans,, yet when his envy pre»- 
vailed upon his judgment to fall on Lucan, he feE 
himfelf in his attempt : he performed worfe in his ElTay 
of the Civil War, than the author of the Pharfaliar 
and avoiding his errors, has made greater of his own. 
Julius Scaliger would needs turn down Homer, and 
abdicate him after the poiTeffion of three thoufand 
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.'years': has ".He fucceeded in his attempt? lie has iiifieed' 
fhown us fome of tliofe imperfedions in hiiiij which are- 
incident to human kind: but who had not rather be 
that Homer than this Scaliger ? ' You fee the .fame hp- 
■percritick, when he endeavours to mend the beginning' 
of Claudian |a faulty poet, and living in a barbarous 
age) yet how fhort he comes of him, and fubfdrutes 
' fuch vcrfes of his own as deferve the ferula. Yvdiat a 
cenfure has he made of Lucan, that he rather feems to 
bark than fmg ? would any but a deg, have made fo 
fnarling a coiiiparifon? one would have tiiouglit he had 
learned Latin, as late as they tell us he did Greek* 
^Yet he came olF, wdtli zfacetiid, by your good leave, 
Lucan; he called him not by thofe outrageous names,, 
of fool, booby, and blockhead : he had fomewliat more* 
of good-manners than his fucceiiors, as he had much 
more knowdedge. We have two forts of thofe gentle- 
men in our nation : fome of them proceeding with a 
feeraing moderation and pretence of refpefi, to the dra^ 
matick writers of the lafh age, only fcom and vilify the 
prefent poets, to fet up their predecehbrs. But this is 
only in appearance; for their real defign is nothing lefs 
than to do honour to any man, befides themfeives* 
Horace took notice of fuch men in his age: Non iii- 
geniis favet ille, fepultis; noferafed impugnat; nos 
noftraque lividus odit.” It is not with an ultimate 
intention to pay reverence to the manes of Shakefpeare, 
Fletcher, and Ben Jonfon, that they commend their 
writings, but to throw dirt on the writers of this age: 
their declaration is one thing, and their praflice is ano- 
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fm\ By a feeming veneration to our fathers, they 
would tliruft out us their lawful iffue,. and govern us 
tliemfelves, under a fpecious pretence of reformation. 
If they could compafs their intent, what would wit and 
learning get by fucli a change? if we are had poets, 
they are w^orfe; and when any of their woeful pieces 
come abroad, the diiference is fo great betwixt them 
and good writers, that there need no criticifms on our 
part to decide it. When they defcribe the writers of 
this age, they draw fuch monilrous figures of them, as 
refembie none of us : our pretended pidures are fo un-** 
like, that it is evident we never fate to them; they are 
all grotefque; the prcduds of their wild imaginations, 
things out of nature, fo far from being copied from us, 
that they refembie nothing that ever was, or ever can 
he. But there is another fort of infeds, more veno* 
mous than the former. Thofe who manifeftly aim at 
the dedrudion of our poetical church and toe; who 
allow nothing to their country-men, either of this 
or of the former age. Thefe attack the living by rak- 
ing up the allies of the dead ; well knowing that if they 
can fu])vert their original title to the ftage, we who 
•claim under them mull fall of courfe. Peace be to the 
.venerable fhades of Shakefpeare and Een Jonfon : none 
of the living will prefume to have any competition 
v/ith them : as they w'ere our predeceffors, fo they were 
our mailers. We trail our plays under them ; but (as 
at the funerals of a Turkiih emperor) our enfigns are 
furled or dragged upon the ground, in honour to the 
dead; fo we may lawfully advancepun own, after^ 
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wards, to fhow that we fucceed; if lefs in dignltjyyfei 

■ m the fame foot and title, which we think too we eaa 
maintain againft the infolence of our own janizaries.. 
If I am the man, as I have reafon to believe, who am 
femingif courted, and fecretly undermined; I think I 
ihali be able to defend myfelf, when lam openly at<. 

■ tacked* And to ibew befides that the Greek writers 
:• only gave us the rudiments of a itage which they never 
. finilhed : that many of the tragedies in the former age 
i amongft us, were without comparifon beyond thofe of 
..Sophocles and Euripides* But, at prefent, I have nei« 
vther tlie. leifure nor the means for fuch an undertaking. 
It is ill going to law for an eflate, with him who is in 
poiTelTion of it, and enjoys the prefeht profits, to feed 
his caufe. But the quantum mutatus^^ maybere^ 
membered in due time. In the mean while, I leave the 
world to, judge, who gave the provocation. 

This, my Lord, is, I confefs, a long digrefiion from 
Mifcellany Poems to Modern Tragedies: but I have 
the ordinary excufe of an injured man, who will be 
telling Lis tale unfeafonably to his betters ; though, at 
the fame time, I am certain, you are fo good a friend, 
as to take a concern in all things which belong to one 
■who fo truly honours you. And befides, being your- 
felf a critick of the genuine fort, who liave read the bell 
authors in their own languages, who perfeclly difiin« 
guifii of their feveral merits, and in general prefer them 
to the moderns ; yet, I know, you judge for the Eng« 
Hill tragedies, againfl the Greek and Latin, as well as 
:sgalnll the French, Italian, and Spanifh^ of thefe latter 
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^ges. Indeed there is a vaft differenee betwixt argning 
like Perault in behalf of the French poets, againfi Ho-, 
merand Virgil, and betwixt giving the Englifh poet$ 
their undoubted due of excelling Mchylus, Euripides^ 
and Sophocles.. For if we, or our greater fathers, have 
not yet brought the drama to an abfolute perfedlion, 
yet at leail we have carried it much farther than thofe 
ancient Greeks.; who, beginning from a Chorus, could 
never totally exclude it, as we have done; who find it 
an unprofitable incumbrance, without any neceflity of 
entertaining it amongfl us,; and without the pofilbility 
of eilablifning it here, unlefs it were fupported by a 
publick charge. Neither can we accept of thofe lay^ 
bifhops, as fome call them, who, under pretence of re- 
forming the ftage, would intrude themfelves upon us 
as our fuperiors, being indeed incompetent judges of 
what is manners, what religion, and leaft of all, what 
is poetry and good fenfe- I can tell themin behalf of 
ail my fellows, that when they come to exercife a jurif- 
didlion over us, they Ih^ have the Hage to themfelves,. 
as they have the laureL As little can I grant, that the 
French dramatick writers excel the Englifh: our au- 
thors as far furpafs them in genius, as our foldiers ex- 
cel theirs in courage: it is true, in condu^ they fur- 
pafs us either way; yet that proceeds not fo much 
from their greater knowledge, as from the difference of 
taftes in the two nations. They content themfdves 
with a thin defign, without epifodes, and managed by 
few perfons. Our audience will not be pleafed but 
with variety of accidents, an underplot, and many 

adorsc. 
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adors* They follow the ancients too ferviletyj in ‘the 
niechaiiick rules^ -and we affume ^ too much licence to 
oiirfelves^ in keeping them only in view^ at too great 
a diftance. -But if our audience had their tailes, our 
poets could ' more eahly comply with them, than the 
French writers could come up to the fubiimity of our 
thoughts, or to the difficult variety of our defigns* 
However it be, I dare eftablifh it fora rule of pradice 
on the flage, that we are bound to pleafe thofe whom 
we pretend to entertain ; and that at any price, religion 
and good-manners only excepted; and I care not much, 
if I give this handle to our bad illiterate poetallers, for 
the defence of their Scriptions, as they call then% 
There is a fort of merit in delighting the fpeclators ; 
which is a name more proper for them, than that of 
auditors: or elfe Horace is in the wrong, when he 
commends Lucilius for it. But thefe common-places 
I mean to treat at greater leifure : in the mean time* 
fubmitting that little I have faid, to your Lordlhip's 
approbation, or your cenfure, and chooling rather to 
entertain you this way, as you are a judge of writing, 
thm to opprefs your modefty with other commenda- 
•tions ; which, though they are your due, yet would 
■not be equally received in this fatirical and cenforious 
.age. That which cannot without injury be denied to 
you, is the ealinefs of your converfation, far from 
;alfedation or pride : not denying even to enemies their 
jufl praifes. And this, if I would dwell on any theme 
«/jf this nature, is no vulgar commendation to your 
’LoidHiip. Without fiattery, my Lord, you have it in 
, . ' your 
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yotr nature, to be a patron and encoitrager of good 
poets, but your fortune lias not yet put into your bands 
the opportunity of expreffing it. What you will be 
hereafter, may be more than guelTed, by what you are 
at prefeiit« Y ou maintain the charafter of a nobleman i 
without that haughtinefs which generally attends too 
many of the nobility ; and when you converfe with gen- 
tlemen ,*you forget not that you have been of their or- 
der* You are married to the daughter of a king, who, 
amongf: her other high perfections, has denied from 
him a charming behaviour, a winning goodnefs, and a 
majeftic perfon. The Mufes and the Graces are the' 
ornaments of your family ; while the Mufe fings, the 
Grace accompanies her voice : even thefervants of the 
Mufes have fometimes had the happinefs to hear heri 
and to receive their infpirations from her, 

I will not give myfelf the liberty of going farther ^ 
for it is fo fweet to wander in a pleafing w^ay, that I 
ihouid never arrive at my journey's end. To keep my- 
felf from being belated in my letter, and tiring your at- 
tention, i muft return to the place where I was fetting 
out. I humbly dedicate to your Lordfhip, my own la- 
bours in this Mifcellany : at the fame time, not arro^ 
gating to myfelf the privilege of infcribing to you, the 
works of others who are joined with me in this under- 
taking, over which I can pretend no right. Your lady 
and you have done me the favour to hear me read my 
tranflations of Ovid ; and you both feemed not to be 
difpleafed with them. Whether it be the partiality of 
an old man to his youngeft child, I know not: but 
'• VoL, XX. . ■ ■ U ■■ they 
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they appear to me the beft, of all my endeavoiifs in this 
hind* Perhaps this poet is more eafy to be tranilated 
than fome others, whom I have lately attempted : per- 
haps too, he was more according to my gefiias. He is 
certainly more palatable to the reader, than any of the 
Homan wits though fome of them are more lofty. 
Come more inflruj^ye, and others more corre<fl:. He 
had iearnir4g enough to mahe him equal to the bet-. 
But as his verfe came eafily, he wanted the toil of ap- 
plication to amend It* He is often luxuriant both in 
his fancy and expreOions, and, as it has lately been ob- 
ferved, not always natural. If wit be pleafantry, he 
has it to excefs j but if it be propriety, Lucretius, Ho- 
race, and above all, Virgil, are his fuperiors. I have 
faid fo much of him already, in my preface to his. He- 
roical Epiilles, that there remains little to he added in 
this place: for my own part, I have endeavoured to 
copy his cliarajfler what I could in this tranflation, even 
perhaps Lirther than I Ihould have done ; to his very 
faults, Mr. Chapman, in his tranflation of Homer, 
profeiles to have done it fomewhat paraphraftically, and 
that on fet purpofe; his opinion being, that a good 
poet is to be trandated in that manner* I remember not 
the reafon which he gives for it : but I fuppofe it is, for 
fear of omitting any of his excellencies : fure I am, 
that if it be a fault, it is much more pardonable than 
that of thofe, who run into the other extreme of a lite- 
ral and clofe tranllation, where the poet is confined fo 
ftreightly to bis author’s words, that he wants elbow- 
room to expreft his He leaves him obfcurei 
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■■'lie leaves' him profe, where' lie found him verfe: and no 
'better than thus has Ovid been femd By the fo mneh 
. ad mired Sandys.^ This is' at leali tlie idea which I have, 
remaining of his tranilation.; for I never-read him fince 
I was a boy. They who take him upon content, from 
‘ ■die praifes which their fathers, gave him, may inform 
■ their ^^udgment by reading liim again, and fee (if. they 
• Bnderftand the original) what is become of Ovid^s poe- 
try, in his veriion 5 whether it be not all, or the great- 
eft part of it, evaporated : but this proceeded from the 
wrong judgment of the age in which he lived* They 
‘ neither knew.good verfe, nor loved it^ they w^ere fcho« 
lars, it is true, but they were pedants. And for a juft: 

: reward of their pedantic pains, all their tranflations 
want to be tranflated into Englifti. 

If I fatter not myfelf, or if my friends have not flat- 
tered me, I have given my author’s fenfe, for the moft: 
part, truly : for to miftake fomedmes, is incident to all 
men 5 and not to follow the Dutch commentators always, 
may be. forgiven to a man who thinks them, in the ge- 
neral, heavy grofs-witted fellows, fit only to giofs on 
their own dull poets. But I leave a farther fatire on 
their wit, till I have a better opportunity to ftiew how* 
much I love and honour them. I have likewife attempt- 
' ed to^ reftore Ovid to his native fweetnefs, eafinefs, and 
' fmoothnefs; and to give my poetry a kind of cadence, 
and, as we call it, a run of verfe, as like the original, 

. as the Englilii can come up to the Latin. As he fel-- 
dom iifeg any Synalephas, fo I have endeavoured to 
OTid thm, as often as I could:. I ha-ve-iikewlfe given 
U z hint/ 
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Mm Ms own turns, both on the words and on the 
thought, which I cannot fay are inimitable, becaufe I 
have copied them ; and fo may others, if they ufe the 
fame diligence: but certainly they are wonderfully 
graceful in this poet* Since I have named theSynale- 
pha, which is cutting off one vowel immediately be- 
fore another, I will give an example of it from pliap- 
Hian^s Homer, w^hich lies before me; for the benefit of 
thofe who underfiand not the Latin Frofodia* It is in 
the firfi: line of the argument to the firfi: Iliad. 

Apollo's prieft to th' Argive fleet doth bring, Scc^ 
There we fee he makes it not the Argive, but th' Ar- 
give, tolhun theihockof the two vowels, immediately 
following each other; but, in his fecond argument, in 
the fame page, he gives a bad example of the quite 
contrary kind : 

Alpha the prayer of Chryfes fings ; 

The army's plague, the firife of kings. 

In thefe words arm/sy ending with a vowel, 
:^d beginning with another vowel, without cut- 
ting off the firfi, wMchby it had been tF armfsy there 
remains a moft horrible ill-founding gap betwixt thofe 
words, I cannot fay that I have ev^ery way obferved 
the rule of the Synalephain my tranflation; but where- 
foever I have not, it is a fault in the found: the French 
and the Italians have made it an inviolable precept in 
their verfification; therein following the fevere example 
of the Latin poet. Our countrymen have not yet re- 
formed their poetry fo far^ but content themfelves with 

following 
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following the licentions pradice of the Greeks ; wlio^ 
though they fometimes ufe Synalephas^ yet make no 
difficulty^, very often, to found one vowel upon another | 
as Homer does, in the very firll line of Alpha. Mivif 
mlh Bsk It is true, indeed, that 

in the fecond line, in thefe words and 

Mkyl the Synalepha in revenge is twice obferved^ 
But it becomes us, for the fake of Euphony, rather 
Mufas colere feveriores,” with the Romans, than to 
give into the loofenefs of the Grecians. 

I have tired myfelf, and have been fummoned by the 
prefs to fend away this Dedication, otherwife I had ex- 
pofed fome other faults, which are daily committed by 
our Englilh poets ; which, with care and ohfervation, 
might be amended. For, after all, our language is 
both copious, iignihcant, and majellical, and might be 
reduced into a more harmonious found. But, for want 
of public encouragement, in this iron age, we are fo far 
from making any progrefs in the improvement of our 
tongue, that in few years we fhall Ipeak and write as 
barbaroufly as our neighbours. 

Notwithllanding my haile, I cannot forbear to tel! 
your Lordfhip, that there are two fragments of Homer 
tranllated in this Mifcellany; one by Mr. Congreve 
|whom I cannot mention without the honour which is 
due to his excellent parts, and that entire affedion 
wMeh I bear him) and the other by myfelf. Both the 
fiibjeifis axe pathetical, and I am fare my friend has 
added to the tendernefs which he found in the original, 
and,'; without' flatteryi furpaled his author,. Yet I itiuil: 

Uj . needs 
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needs fay this in reference to Hoiner,. tHat Ee is nitic&V: 
more capable of exciting tbe manly pailions than thofe ■ 
of grief and pity: To canfe adnairation^ is indeed the' 
proper and adequate deft gn of an epic poem r and in 
that he has excelled tvm Virgil; . yet, without prefiim-> • 
ing to arraign our mailer, I may venture to affirm, that 
he is fomewliat too talkative,.and more than fomewhat 
too digreffive. Thisisfo manifeU, that it cannot bedenied 
in that little parcel which I have tranllated, perhaps 
too literally : there Andromache, in the midft of her- 
concernment, and fright for Hedor; runs off her biafsp , 
to tell him a Hory of her pedigree, and of the lament 
table death of her father, her mother, and her feven 
brothers. The devil was in Hedor if he knew not all 
this matter, as well as Ihe who told ithim;ffior fhehad 
been his bedfellow for many years together : and if he 
knew it, then it mull be confeiTed, that Homer, in this • 
long digreffion, has rather given her his own cbaraderp • 
than that of the fair lady whom he paints.. His dear 
friends the commentators, who never fail, him at a 
pinch, wdll needs excufe him, by making the prefent 
forrow of Andromache, to occafion the remembrance of 
all the paft : but others think that fhe had enough to 
(do with that grief which now opprelTed her,, without 
running for alTifiance to her family. Virgil, I am coii« 
lident, would have omitted fiich a work of fupereroga- 
tion. > But Virgil had ' the gift of expreffing much in- 
little, and fometimes in filence : for though he yielded 
much to Homer in invention, he more excelled him in 
Ms admirable judgment. He drew the paffion of Dido 
•• • : ' for 
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for ^neas^ in the moft lively and moil: mttiral" colours 
iinaginable : Homer was ambitious enough of moving 
pity; for he has attempted tv^dce on the fame fubje^' of 
Hedor’s death : hrft, when Priam and Hecuba beheld 
Ms corpfe, which was dragged after the chariot ofilciiil- 
les ; and then in the lamentation which was made over 
Mm^^ when his body was redeemed by Priam ; and the 
fame perfons again bewailed his death, with a chorus of 
others to help the cry. But if this lad excite Gompaf* 
fion in yoUi as I doubt not but it will, you are more 
obliged to the tranilator than the poet : for Homer, as 
1 obferved before, can move rage better than he can 
pity: he dirs up the irafcible appetite, as our philofo- 
phers call it; he provokes to murder, and the deiruc- 
tion of God’s images; he forms and equips thofe un- 
godly man-kiilers, whom we poets, when We fatter 
them, call heroes; a. race of men, who can never en- 
joy quiet in themfelves, till they have taken it from all 
the world. This is Homer's commendation; and fucM 
as it is, the lovers of peace, or at lead of more mode- 
rate heroifm, will never envy him. But let Homer and 
Virgil contend for the prize of honour betwixt them- 
felves ; I am fatisiied they will never have a third con- 
current. I wifh Mr. Congreve had the leifure to tranf» 
late him, and the world the good-nature and juftice to 
encourage him in that noble defign, of which he is 
more cipable than any man I know. The Earl of Mul- 
grave and Mr. Waller, two the bed judges of our age,, 
have aCured me, that they could never read over the 
tranflation of Chapman, without incredible pleafure 
' V '4 mi 
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' and extreme tranfport. This admiration of tlieirs'mnffi 
needs proceed from the author Mmfelf: for the tranfla- 
tor has thrown him down as low as harfh numbers^, 
improper Englifh, and a monirous length of verfe, 
could carry him. What then would he appear in the 
harmonious verfion of one of the bed writers, living in 
a much better age than was the lad? I mean for verfifi- 
cation, and the art of numbers : for in the drama we 
have not arrived to the pitch of Shakefpeane and Ben 
Jonfon, But here, my Lord, I am forced to break 
off abruptly, without endeavouring at a compliment in 
the clofe. This Mifcellany is, without difpute, one of 
the bed of the kind, which has hitherto been extant in 
our tongue. At lead, as Sir Samuel Tuke has faid be-* 
fore me, a moded man may praife what is not his own^ 
My fellow’s have no need of any protedion: but I hum* 
bly recommend my part of it, as much as it deferves, 
to your patronage and acceptance, and all the red ta 
your forgivenefs. I am. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordlhip’s mod 

Obedient Servant, 

JOHN DRYDEN., 
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|r\ F bodies changed to various forms I fingr 

Ye Gods, from whence tliefe miracles did iprmg^-; 
Infpire my numbers with celeftial heat; 

Till I my long laborious work complete 
And add perpetual tenor to my rhymes. 

Deduc’d from nature’s birth, to Csefar's timesa: 

Before the feas, and this terreilrial ball. 

And heaven’s high canopy, that covers all^ . 

One was the face of nature, if a face^. 

Rather a rude and indigef ed mafs t 
A lifelefs lump, unfafhion’d,- and unfram’d^, 

Of jarring feeds, and judly Chaos nam’d# 

No fun was lighted up the world to view; 

No moon did yet her blunted horns renew: 

Nor yet was earth fufpended in the Iky; 

Nor, pois’d, did on her own foundations He: 

Nor feas about the fliores their arms had thrown | 

But earth, and air, and water, were in one# 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unHable^, 

And water’s dark abyfs unnavigable# 
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No certain form on any was impreft ; 

AH were confus'd^ and eacH difturb’d the ref!^ 

For hot and cold were in one body hxt. 

And foft with hard, and light with heavy mixt» 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend^ 
To thefe inteftine difcords put an end. 

Then earth from air, and feas from earth were driv 
And groffer air funk from astherial heaven. 

Thus difembroil'd, they take their proper place; 
The next of kin contiguouHy embrace ; 

And foes are funder'd by a larger fpace. 

The force of fire afcended firfi: on high. 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted {ky. 

Theii air fucceeds, in lightnefs next to fire ; 

Whofe atoms from imadlive earth retire. 

Earth finks beneath, and draws a numerous throng 
Of ponderous, thick, unwieldy feeds along. 
About her coafis unruly waters roar. 

And, rifing on a ridge, infult the fhore. 

Thus when the God, whatever God was he. 

Had form'd the whole, and made the parts agree^ 
That no unequal portions might be found. 

He moulded earth into a fpacious round : 

Then, with a breath, he gave the winds to blow; 
And bade the congregated waters flow. 

He adds the running fprings, and Handing lakes; 
And bounding banks for winding rivers makes. 
Some part in earth are fwallow'd up, the moH 
In ample oceans, difembogned, are loft* 
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He fiiades tlie woods, tlie vallies he refeaiiis 
With rocky mornitains, and extends the plalns#^ 

And as five zones th" sstlieriai regions bindjj 
Five, correfpondent^ are to earth afilgn’d: 

The fun with rays,- diredily darting down. 

Fires all beneath,- and fries the middle zone: 

The two beneath the diflant poles complain 
Gf endlefs winter, and perpetual rain,. 

Betwixt til’ extremes, two happier climates hold- 
The temper' that partakes of Hot and cold#^ 

The fields of liquid air, inclofing all. 

Surround the compafs of this earthly ball v 
The lighter parts lie next the fires above 5 
The groifer near the watery furface move : 

Thick clouds are fpread,andflorms engender there, *|; 
And thunder’s voice, w^hich wretched mortals fear, I 
And winds that on their wings cold winter bear, J. 
'Nor were tliofe blufiering brethren left at large,. 

On feas and fiiores tlieir fury to difcharge : 

Bound as they are, and circumfcrib’d in place. 

They rend the world, refifilefs, where they pafs^ 

And mighty marks of mifchief leave behind; 

Such is the rage of their tempelluous kind,. 

Firft Eurus to the riling mom is fent, 

(The regions of the balmy continent)' 

And Eaftern realms, where early Perfians run,- 
To greet the blell appearance of the fun, 

Weft ward the wanton Zephyr wdngs his flight,- 
Pleas ’d with the remnmits., of departing; %h^ 

Fierce- 
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Fierce Boreas with his offspring iffues foitlij, 
invade the frozen waggon of the North. 

While frowning Anfler feeks the fouthem fpherCy 
And rots, with endlefs rain, th’ unwholfome year* 
High o’er the clouds, and empty realms of wind^,., 
The God a clearer fpace for heaven defign’d ; 

Where fields of light and liquid sether flow. 

Purg’d from the ponderous dregs of earth beIbWr 
Scarce had the power difiinguifli’d thefe, when firalglit 
The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight. 

Exert their heads from underneath the niafs. 

And upward fhoot, and kindle as they pafs, 

And with diffufive light adorn the heavenly place. 
Then, every void of nature to fupply. 

With forms of Gods he fills the vacant Iky : 

New herds of beafts he fends, the plains to lharei 
New colonies of birds, to people air ; 

And to their oozy beds the finny filh repair. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was man defign’d : 

Conlcious of thought, of more capacious brea^l:,^ 

For empire form’d, and fit to rule the reft : 

Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
The God of nature did his foul infpire; 

Or earth, but new divided from the &y. 

And pliant ftiil, retain’d th’ aitherial energy r 
Which wife Prometheus temper’d into pafte. 

And, mixt with living ftreams, the godlike image caft* 
Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Mali 
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Maa looks aloft^, and xvitli creeled eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary fkies. 

From fuch rude principles our form begaii^ 

And earth was metamorphos’d into man* 

THE GOLDEN AGK 
The golden age was liril; when man, yet nev’r. 

No fule but uncorrupted realbn knew; 

Andj with a native bent, did good purfue* 

Unforc’d by punifhment, unaw^d by fear. 

His words were ilmple, and Ms foul lincere: 

Keedlefs was written4aw, where none oppreft; 

The law .of man was "written in his breafl; 

No fuppliant crowds before the judge appear’d; 

No court ereded yet, nor caufe was heard ; 

But all was Me, for confcience was their guards 
The mountain-trees in diftant profpecl pleafe. 

Ere yet the pine defcended to the feas; 

Ere fails were fpiead, new oceans to explore; 

And happy mortals, unconcem’d for more. 

Confin’d tlreir wiihes to their native fhore. 

No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor mound; 
Nqx drum was heard, nor trumpet’s angry found : 

Nor fwords were forg’d 5 but, void of care and crimes) 
The foft creation flept away their time* 

The teeming earth, yet guiltlefs of the plough. 

And unprovok’d, did fruitful fiores allow: 

Content with food, -which nature freely bred. 

On wildings and on firawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft. 

And falling acorns furniih’d out a feaft. 

The 
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'The flowers unfown in fields and meadows reign ^ 
And weftern winds immortal Spring maintained® 

In following years the bearded com enfued 
From earth iinaik'd, nor was that earth renew’d* 
From veins of vallies milk and nedar broke ; 

And honey fw'eating through the pores of oak* 

’ THE SILVER AGE* 

But when good Saturn, banifh’d from above^ 

Was driven to hell, the v/orld was under Jove* 
'Succeeding times a filver age behold, 

.Excelling brafs^ but more excelled by gold* 

Then Summer, Autumn, Winter, did appear^ 

And Spring was but a feafon of the year. 

The fun his annual courfe obliquely made. 

Good days contraded, .and enlarg’d the bad* 

Then air with fultry heats began to glow.. 

The wings of winds were clqgg’d with ice and £bow| 
And Ihivering mortals, into houfes driven. 

Sought flielfer from th’ inclemency of heaven* 

Thofe houfes, then, were caves, or homely flieds. 
With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds* 
Then ploughs, for feed, the fruitful furrows broke, 
.^d oxen labour'd firft beneath the yoke* 

THE BRAZEN AGE* 

To this next came in courfe the brazen age^ 

A warlike offspring, prompt to bloody rage. 

Not in-^ious jet 
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THE IRON AGE.,, . 

— Hard fteel fucceeded tlieni 
And ftubborn as the metal were the men, 

Trath, Modeily, and Shame, the world forfook^ 
Fraud, Avarice, and Force, their places took. 

Then fails were fpread to every wind that blewj 
Raw were the failors, and the depths w'ere new: 

Trees rudely hollow'd, did the waves fullain: 

Ere Ihips in triumph plough’d the watery plains 
Then land-marks limited to each his right: 

For all before was common as the light, 

Mbr was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked fharcj; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ilore, 

Digg’d from her entrails hrll the precious ore; 

Which next to hell the prudent Gods had laidj 
And that alluring ill to fight difplay’d; 

Thus curfed fieel, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifchief birth, and made that mifchief bold : 
And double death did wretched man invade. 

By fieel afiaulted, and by gold betray’d. 

Now (brahdifii’d weapons glittering in their hands J 
Mankind is broken loofe from moral bands | 

No rights of hofpitality remain : 

The guefi, by him who harbour’d him, is flain: 

The fon-in-law purfues the father’s life : 

The wife her hufband murders, he the wife. 

The fiep-dame poifon for the fon prepares# 

The foa inquires into hjs father’s years« 

-feith 


Faitli flies^ and Piety in exile mourns ; ■ 

^And Juilice^ here opprefi:, -to heaven returns® 

THE GIANTS WAR® 

Nor were the Gods themfelves more fafe above | 
Againft beleaguer’d heaven the giants move. 

Hills pil’d on hills., on mountains mountains lie^ 

To make their mad approaches to the iky. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime; 

Red lightning play ’d along the hrmjiment. 

And their demolifh’d works to pieces rent* 

Sing’d with the flames, and with the bolts transfix’d^ 
With native earth their blood the monflers mix’d; 

The blood, indued with animating heat. 

Did in th’ impregnate earth new fons beget: 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurft^ 
Againfl: the Gods immortal hatred niirfl: : 

An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood; 

Exprefling their original from blood* 

Which when the king of Gods beheld from high 
{Withal revolving in his memory. 

What he himfelf had found on earth of late, 

Lycaon’s guilt, and his inhuman treat) 

He flgh’d, nor longer with his pity ftrove; 

But kindled to a wrath becoming Jove ; 

Then c^lFd a general council of the Gods; 

Who, fummon’d, iflfue from their blefl: abodesg 
And fill th’ aflembly with a Ihining train, 

A way thei'e is, in heaven’s expanded plain, 

■■ Which, 
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WHicfi^ when tlie 'ildes are dear, is feen below^ 

And mortals by the name of milky know. 

The gronnd-work is of liars;' through which the road 
• Lies open to the thunderer's abode. 

The Gods of greater nations dwell around. 

And, on the right and left the palace bound; 

The commons where they can; the nobler fort^ 
With*windiiig-doors wide open, front the cour to 
, This place,, as far as : earth with heaven may vie^ 

I dare to call the Louvre of the Iky. 

When all were plac’d, in feats dillindly known^ 

And he their father had alTum’d the throne. 

Upon his ivory fceptre firll he leant. 

Then hiook his head that Ihook the firmaments 
Air, earth, and feas, obey’d th’ almighty nod; 

And, with a general fear, confefs’d the God« , 

At length with indignation, thus he broke 
His awful fdence, and the powers befpokes 
I was not more concern’d in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerfal flate 
Was put to hazard, and the giant race 
Our captive Ikies were ready to. embraces 
For, though the foe was fierce, the feeds of all 
Rebellion fprung from one original; 

Now wherefoever ambient waters glide. 

All are corrupt, and all mult be deltroy’d^ 

Let me this holy protellation make: 

By hell and hell’s inviolable lake, 

I try’d whatever in the God«head lay, ,■ *| 

But gangren’d members mull he lopt away, ’ ' ' > 
Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay® J 

V, Vox. XX. X ^ 'There 
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There dwells below a race of Demi-gods, 

Of nymphs in waters, and of fawns in woods : 

Who, though not wortli}^ yet in heaven to' live. 

Let them at leafl enjoy that earth we give* 

Can thefe be thought fecurely lodg'd below, 

V/hen I niyfelf, who no foperlor know, 

I, who have heaven and earth at my command. 

Have been attempted by Lycaon's hand ? 

At this a murmur through the fynod went. 

And with one voice they vote his punifhment. 

Thus, when confpiring traitors dark! to doom 
The fail of Ctefar, and in him of Rome, 

The nations trembled with a pious fear; 

All anxious for their earthly thunderer : 

Nor was their care, O Casfar, lefs efteem’d 
Ry thee, than that of heaven for J ove was deem’d : 
Who with his hand, and voice, did firH retrain 
Their murmurs, then refum'd his fpeech again* 

The Gods to lilence w^ere compos’d, and fate 
With reverence due to his fuperior ftate* 

Cancel your pious cares; alr^dy he 
Has paid his debt to juftice, and to me* 

Yet what his crimes, and what my judgments w-erCj 
Remains for me thus briefly to declare* 

Hie clamours of this vile degenerate age. 

The cries of orphans, and th' oppreflbr’s rage. 

Had reach’d the flars ; I will defcend, faid I, 

In hope to prove this loud complaint a lie* 

Difguis’d in human lhape, I txavell’d round 
The world, and more than what I heard, I found* 

■O'er 
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"■■O^er Masnaks I took my fteepy way, 

'By caverns infamous for beafls of prey z 
Then crofs’d Cyllene, and the piny Ihade, 

More infamous by curft Lycaon made: 

Bark night had covered heaven and earth, before 
I enter’d his unhofpitable door. 

Juft at my entrance^ I difplayki the ftgn 
That fomewhat was approaching of divine. 

The proftrate people pray; the tyrant grins; 

Anclj adding prophanation to his fins, 

111 try, faid he, and if a God appear. 

To prove liis deity fhall coft him dear. 

^Twas late; the gracelefs wretch my death prepares. 
When I fhould foiindly fteep, oppreft with cares : 
yiiis dire experiment he chofe, to prove 
If I were mortal, or undoubted Jove: 

But firft he had refolv’d to tafte my power: 

Not long before, but in a lucklefs hour. 

Some legates fent from the MoiolTian ftate. 

Were on a peaceful errand come to treat : 

Of thefe he murders one, he boils the flefh. 

And lays the mangled morfels in a dlfti : 

Some part he roafts ; then ferves it up fo dreft. 

And bids me welcome to this human feaft. 

Mov’d with difdain, the table I o’erturn’d ; 

And with avenging flames the palace buiii’d. 

The tyrant, in a fright, for flielter gains 

The neighbouring fields, and fcours along the plains* 

Howling lie 'fted, and fain he would' have fpoke. 

But human voice his brutal tongue foxfook*' ■ 

%z ■ Miaut 
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About bis lips, tbo gather'd foam lie churns^ 

And.^ breathing ilaughter, ilill with rage he burns^ 

But on the bleating flock his fury toms. 

His mantle, now his hide, with ragged hairs 
Cleaves to his back; a famifli’d face he bears; 

His arms defcend, his ihoulders fmk away. 

To multiply his legs for chace of prey. 

He grows a wolf, his hoarinefs remains. 

And the fame rage in other members reigns^ 

His eyes flill fpaikle in a narrower fpace, 

His jaws retain the grin and violence of his face^ 

This was a Angle ruin, but not one 
Peferves fo jufl: a punifhment alone^ 

Mankind 's a monfler, and th" ungodly times. 
Confederate into guilt, are fworn to crimes^ 

All are alike involv’d in ill, and all 
Mull by the fame relentlefs fury falL 
Thus ended he; the greater Gods aflent. 

By clamours urging his fevere intent; 

The lefs fill up the cry for punifhment# 

Yet fliii with pity they remember man ; 

And mourn as much as heavenly fpirits can# 

They alk, when thofe were loft of human birth. 

What he would do with all his wafte of earth? 

If his difpeopled world he would refign 
To beafts, a mute, and inore ignoble line? 

Negleded altars muft no longer fmoke. 

If none were left to worftiip and invoke* 

To whom the father of the Gods leply^d ; 

Lay that unneceflary fear afide; 

Mne be the care new people to proYidCf 

, I will 
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1 Will from wondrous principles ordain- 
A race unlike tlie and try my Ikill again. 
Already had lie tofs’d the flaming brandy 
And roll’d the thunder In his fpacious hand * 
Preparing to difcharge on feas and land : 

But ilopt,. for fear^ thus violently driven^ 

Th&fparks fhould catch Ms axle-tree of heaven. 
Remembering, in the Fates, a time, when Are 
Should to the battlements of heaven afpire. 

And all his blazing worlds above fhould burn. 

And all th’ inferior globe to cinders turn,^ 

His dire artillery thus difmifs’d, he bent 
His thoughts to fome fecurer punifhmencr 
Concludes to pour a watery deluge down; 

And, what he durfl not bum, refolves to drown. 

The northern breath, that freezes floods, he binds ; 
With all the race of cloud-difpelling winds : 

The South he loos’d, who night and horror brings; 
And fogs are fhaken from his flaggy wings. 

From his divided beard two ftreams he pours 
His head and rheumy eyes difliil in Ihowers, 

With rain his robe and heavy mantle flow t 
And lazy mills are lowering on his brow. 

Still as he fw^ept along, with his clench'd flfl. 

He fqueez’d the clouds ; th’ imprifon’d clouds relifl z- 
The Ikies, from pole to pole, with peals refound ; 
And fhowers inlarg’d come pouring on the ground*. 
Then, clad in colours of a various die, 

■ Junonian Iris breeds a new fupply, ■ 

X s' ' ■ ' ■ 
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To feed the clouds impetuous rain defcends 
The bearded corn beneath the burthen bends,' 
Defrauded clowns deplore their periili'd grain 
And the long labours of the year are vain. 

Nor from his patrimonial heaven alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down: 

Aid from his brother of the feas he craves. 

To help him with auxiliary waves. 

The w^atery tyrant calls his brooks and foods, 

Who roll from moffy caves, their moifl: abodes; 
And wdth perpetual urns his palace fill : 

To whom in brief he thus imparts his will : 

Small exhortation needs; your powers emplo^vr 
And this bad world (fo Jove requires) dellroy* 

Let loofe the reins to all your watery ftore : 

Bear down the dams, and open every door. 

The Hoods, by nature enemies to land. 

And proudly fwelling with their new command. 
Remove the living Hones that Hoppki their way. 
And, guiliing from their fouree, augment the fea.. 
Then , with his mace, their monarch ft ruck the ground : 
With inward trembling earth receiv’d the tvound; 
And riling ftreams a ready palfage found. 

Th’ expanded waters gather on the plain. 

They float the fields, and overtop the grain : 

Then, ruftiing onwards, with a fweepy fwa}% 

Bear flocks, and folds, and labouring hinds away. 
Nor fafe their dwellings were; for, fap’d by flood. 
Their houfes fell upon their houfhoM Gods» 
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The folid piles ^ too Urongly built to fall, 

High o’er tlieir heads behold a watery wall. 

Now feas and earth were in confulion loil: ; 

A world of waters, and without a coaft. 

One climbs a cliiF ; one in his boat is borne. 

And ploughs above, where late he fow’d his corn<» 
Others o’er chimney tops , and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meads below i 
Or, downward driven, they bruife the tender vine ; 
Or, tofs'd aloft, are knock'd againd a pine. 

And where of late the kids had cropp’d the grafs. 

The monfters of the deep now take their place. 
Infulting Nereids on the cities ride. 

And wondering dolphins o’er the palace glide. 

On leaves, and mails of mighty oalcs, they brouze; 
And their broad iins entangle in the boughs. 

The frighted wolf now fwims among the iheep | 

The yellow lion wanders in the deep : 

His rapid force no longer helps the boar : 

The ilag fwims fafter than he ran before. 

The fowds, long beating on their wings in vain> 
Defpair of land, and drop into the main# 

Now hills and vales no more dillinflion know, 

.And levei’d nature lies opprefs’d below. 

The moft of mortals periih in the flood. 

The fmall remainder dies for want of food^ 

A mountain of flupendous height there flanda 
Betwixt til' Athenian and Boeotian lands, ^ 

The bound of fruitful fields, while fields they were. 
But then a field of waters did appear: 

X4 
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Parnaffos is its name; whofe forky rife 
Mounts through the clouds , and mates the lofty 
High -on the fummit of this dubious cliffy 
Deucalion wafting moor’d his little 
He with his wife were only left behind 
Of peri0i’d man|. they two were human-kind. 

The mountain-nymphs and Themis they adore, > ^ 
And from her oracles relief implore* 

The moil upright of mortal men was Hei 
The moil fincere and holy woman ^ Ihe. 

When Jupiter, furveying earth from highs 
Beheld it in a lake of water lie. 

That, where fo many millions lately liv’d. 

But two, the bell of either fex, furvivki, 

He loosed the northern wind; fierce Boreas files 
To puiF away the clouds, and purge the flcies ; 
Serenely, while he blow^s, the vapours driven 
Difcover heaven to earth, and earth to heaven® 

The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough fea, and fmooths its furrow’d face® 
Already Triton, at. his call, appears 1 

Above the waves : a Tyrian robe he wears; > 

And in his hand a crooked trumpet bears, J* 

The fovereign bids him peaceful founds infpire. 

And give the waves the fignal to retire. 

His writhen ihell he takes, whofe narrow vent 
Grows by degrees into a large extent; 

Then gives it breath; the blall, with doubling found. 
Runs the wide circuit of the world around. 


The 
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The fun firft heard it^ in Ms early Eafi-^- 
And met the rattling echos in the Well,-' 

The waters^ liiiening to the trumpet's- roar^ 

Obey the fummonsy and forfake the fliore* 

A thin circumference of land appears ; 

And earth, but not at once, her vifage rears. 

And peeps upon the feas from upper grounds: 

The ftreams, but juft contain’d within their bounds^ 
By flow degrees into their channels crawly. 

And eaii:h increafes as the waters falL 
In longer time the tops of trees appear. 

Which mud on their difhonour’d branches beaiv. 

At length the world was all reftor’d to view. 

But clefolate, and of a flckly hue : 

Nature beheld herfelf, and flood aghaft, 

A difmal defert, and a filent wafte. 

Which when Deucalion, with a piteous look. 
Beheld, he wept, and thus to Pyrrha fpoke: 

Oh wife, oh After,- oh of all thy kind' 1 

The beft and only creature left behind,. > 

By kindred, love, and now by dangers, join’d; J 
Of multitudes, who breath’d the common air. 

We fwo remain; a fpeeies in a pair; 

The reft the feas have fwallow’d; nor have we 
Ev’n of this wretched life a certainty. 

The clouds are ftill above; and, while I fpeak, 

A fecond deluge o’er our heads may break. 

Should I be fnatch’d from hence, and thou remain, 
Without relief,, or partner of thy pain, I; 

How could’ft thou&ch a wretched life fuftain ? J 

Should 


Slioold I be left, and thou be loll, the fea^. 

That bnry’d her I lov^d, fhoold bury me. 

Oh could our father his old arts Infpire, 

And make me heir of his informing fire. 

That fo I might aboliih’d man retrieve. 

And perifh’d people in new fouls might live! 

But Heaven is pleas’d, nor ought we to complaui^^ 
That we, th’ examples of mankind, remain. 

He faid : the careful couple join their tears. 

And then invoke the Gods with pious prayers*. 
Thus in devotion having eas’d their grief. 

From facred oracles they feek relief : 

And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue : 

The fiream was troubled, but the ford they knew« 
With living waters in the fountain bred, 

They fprinkle firfi: their garments and their head. 
Then took the way which to the temple led. 

The roofs were all defikd with mofs and mire. 

The defert altars void of folemn fire. 

Before the gradual proftrate they ador’d, 

The pavement kifs’d ; and thus the faint implor’d. 
O righteous Themis, if the powers above 
By prayers are bent to pity, and to love ; 

If human miferies can move their mind; 

If yet they can forgive, and yet be kind; 

Tell how we may refiore, by fccond birth. 
Mankind, and people dcfolated earth. 

Then thus the gracious Goddefs, nodding, faid; 
Depart, and with your vefiments veil your head : 
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And ftooping lowly down, with loofen’d zones. 
Throw each behind yonr backs yonr mighty inotlier s 
bones » 

Amaz’d the pair, and mute with wonder, Hand, 

Till Pyrrha firfl: refus’d the dire command. 

Forbid it heaven, faid Ihe, that I fhouM tear 
Tliof^ holy relics from the fepulchre. 

They ponder’d the myilerious words again. 

For feme new fenfe f and long they fought in vain<^ 

At length Deucalion clear’d his cloudy brow. 

And faid. The dark a^nigma will allow 
A meaning j which if well I anderftand,. 

From facriiege will free the God’s command;. 

This earth our mighty mother is,, the ft ones 
In her capacious body are her bones : 

Thefe we muft call behind. With hope, and fear^*. 
The woman did the new folution hear r 
The man di'lEdes in Iiis own augury,. 

And doubts the Gods; yet both refolve to try,. 
Defcending from the mount, they £ril unbind 
Their veils, and veil'd they call the ftones behind 
The Hones (a miracle to mortal view. 

But long tradition makes it pafs for true] 

Did hill the rigour of their kind expel. 

And fuppkd into foftnefs as they fell : 

Then fweli’d, and fwxlling by degrees grew warm; 
And took the rudiments of human form ; 

Imperfed lhapes, in marble fuch are feen. 

When the rude chizzel does the man begin ; 

While yet the roughnefs of the Hone remains, 

Without the rifing mufcles and the veins a 

The 
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The fappy parts, - and next refembling juice, ^ 

Were turn'd to inoifture,. for the body's ufe: 
Supplying humours, blood, and nourllhnient: 

The reft, too folid to receive a bent. 

Converts to bones ; and what was once a vein. 

Its former name and nature did retain. 

By help of power divine, in little fpace, - 1 

What the man threw aifum'd a manly face; 

And what the wife, renew’d the female race. J 
.Hence we derive our nature, born to bear 
Laborious life, and harden'd into care. 

The reft of animals, from teeming earth 
Produc’d, in various forms receiv'd their birth,. 

The native moifture, in its clofe retreat, 

Digefted by the fun’s ajtherial heat. 

As in a kindly womb, began to breed ; 

Then fwell’d, and quicken'd by the vital feedi> 

And fome in lefs, and fome in longer fpace. 

Were ripen’d into form, and took a feveral face<» 

Thus when the Nile from Pharian fields is fled^. 

And feeks with ebbing tides liis ancient bed. 

The fat manure with heavenly fire is warm'd; 

And crufted creatures, as in wombs, are form’d: 
Thefe, when they turn the glebe,, the peafants find ; 
Some rude, and yet unfinifh'd in their kind : 

Short of their limbs, a lame imperfedl births 
One half alivei and one of lifelefs earth. 

For heat and moifture when in bodies join’d. 

The temper- that, refults from either kind 

Conception, 
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Conception makes ; and lighting, till they mlxj, 
fflieir mingled atoms in each other -fixo 
Thus nature’s hand the genial bed prepares 
‘With friendly difcord, and with fruitful wars» 

From hence the furface of the ground with mud 
And fiime befmear’d (the feces of the flood) 

Receiv’d the rays of heaven; and, fucking in 
TlieTeeds of heat, new creatures did begin ; 

Some were of feveral forts produc’d before^ 

But of new monflers earth created more* 

Unwillingly, but yet fhe brought to light 
Thee, Python too, the wondering world 'to fright. 
And the new. nations, with fo dire a fight 
-So monftrous was:his built, fo large a fpace 
Did his vafi: body and long train embrace ; 

Whom Phoebus balking on a bank efpy’d. 

Ere now the God his arrows had not try ’d. 

But on the trembling deer, or mountain-goat; 

At this new quarry he prepares to jOioot* 

Though every fhaft took place, he fpent the flore 
Of his full quiver ; and ’twas long before 
Th’ expiring ferpent wallow’d in his gore* 

Then, 'to .pxeferve the fame of fuch a deed. 

For Python flain, he Pythian games decreed. 

Where noble youths for mafterfhip ihould flrive. 

To quoit, to run, and feeds and chariots drive-, 

‘The prize was fame, in witnefs of renown, 

An oaken garland did the vi(Slor crown. 

The laurel was not yet for triumphs born; 

But every green alike by Phoebus worn 
Did^withpromifcuous grace, his flowinglocks adorn. J 

THE 
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"THE TRANSFORMATION -OF DAPHNE 
INTO A LAUREL. 

THE firft and faireft of liis loves was flie 
Whom not blind fortune, but the dire decree 
Of angry Cupid forc'd him to defire : 

'Daphne her name, and !Feneus' was her fire* 

Swell ‘d with the pride that 'iiew fuccefs attends.. 

He fees the ftripling, while his bow he bends. 

And thus infults him : Thou kfcivious boy. 

Are arms like thefe for children to employ ? 

Know, fuch atchievements are my proper claim s 
Due to my vigour and unerring aim : 

Refiftlefs are my ihafts.; and P}^thon late. 

In fuch a feather'd death, has found his fate. 

Take up thy torch, and lay ray w^eapons by; 

With that the feeble fouls of lovers fiy. 

To whom the fon of Venus thus reply'd ; 

Thoebus, thy fhafts are fure on all befide; 

But mine on Phoebus: mine the fame ihall be 
Of all thy conquers, when I conquer thee. 

He faid, and fearing fwiftly wing'd his flight; 

Nor ftopt but on ParnalTus’ airy height. 

Two dilferent fhafts he from his quiver draws; 

One to repel defire, and one to caufe. 

One fhaft is pointed with refulgent gold. 

To bribe the love, and make the lover bold : 

One blunt, and tipt with lead, whofe bafe allay 
,?xovokes difdak,. .and driyes defire way, 

The 



’Tlie blunted bolt againft the nymph he dreil t 
But with the fharp transfix’d Apollo’s breaft® 

Til’ enamour'd Deity purfues the chace; 

The fcornful damfel ihuns his loath’d embraces 
In hunting beafts of prey her youth employs; 

And Phmbe rivals in her rural joys., 

With naked neck fhe goes, and fhoulders bare 
And vitli a fillet binds her flowing hair. 

By many fuitors fought, fhe mocks their pains^ 
And ftill her vow’d virginity maintains. 

Impatient of a yoke, the name of bride 
She ihuns, and hates the joys fhe never try’d. 

On wilds and wood fhe fixes her deflre: 

Nor knows what youth and kindly love infpire. 
Her father chides her oft : Thou ow’fl:, fays he, 
A liufband to thyfelf, a fon to me. 

She, like a crime, abhors the nuptial bed : 

She glow's with blufhes, and fhe hangs her head. 
Then, calling round his neck her tender arms. 
Soothes him with blandiihments and ifllial charms s 
Give me, my lord, fiie faid, to lie, and die, 

A; fpotlefs maid, without the marriage-tie, 

^Tis but a fmali requefl; I beg no more 
Than what Diana’s father gave before* 

The good old £re was foften’d to confent ; 

But faid, her wifli would prove her punifhment t 
For fo much youth, and fo much beauty join’d^ 
Oppos’d the ilate, which her deflres defign’d. 

The God of light, afpiring to her bed, 

Hopes what he feeks, with -flattering fancies fed ; 
And is by his ow'n oracles 
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And as In- emptj fields the ilubble bonis. 

Or nightly travellers, -when day returns. 

Their ufelefs torches on dry hedges throw. 

That catch the fiames, and kindle all the row; 

:-So burns the -God, confuming in defire. 

And feeding in his breaft the fruitlefs fire: 

;E[er welhturn’d neck he view’d (her neck was bare) 
And on her fhoulders her difhevel’d hair; * 

Oh, were it comb’d, faid he, with what a grace 
Would every waving curl become her face ! 

He view’d her eyes, like hearenly lamps that jfhone! 
He view’d ’her lips, too fweet to view alone. 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breafi: ‘ l 

He praifes all he fees, and for the reO: 

Believes the beauties yet unfeen are bed. j 

Swift as the wind, the damfel fied away. 

Nor did for th^fe alluring fpeeches ftay: 

St^y, nymph, he cry ’d, I follow, not a foe* 

Thus from the Lion trips the trembling Doe; 

Thus from the Wolf the frighten’d Lamb removes, i 
And from purfuing Falcons fearful Doves; | 

Thou fiiunn’ll a God, and Ihiinn’fi: a God, that loves* J 
Ah, left fome thorn jfhould pierce thy tender foot^k 
*Or thou fhouid’fi: fall in flying my purfuit! 

To fharp uneven ways thy fieps decline; 

Abate thy fpeed , and I will bate of mine. 

Yet think from whom thou doft fo rafhly l!yi 
Nor bafely born, nor fhepherd’s fwain am I, 

Perhaps thou know’fi: not my fuperior fiate; 

And from that ignorance proceeds thy hate^ 


Me 


:'Me Claros, Delphos, Tenedos obey,j. 

Tliefe hands the Patareian fceptre fway* 

The king of Gods begot me: what lhall be|^ 

Or- is, or ever was, in' fate, I fee. /, 

Mine is th’ invention of the charming lyrei’ 

Sweet notes and heavenly numbers I infpire® 

Sure is my bow, unerring is my dart; 

But’ah! more deadly his, who pierc’d my hearts 
Medicine is mine, what herbs and fimples grow *| 
III fields and foiefts, all their powers I know; ■ > 

And am the great phyfician call’d below® ' J 
Alas, that fields and forells can afford 
No remedies to heal their love-fick lord! 

To cure the pains of love, no plant avails; 

And his owm phyfic the phyfician fails. 

She heard, not half, fo furiouily fhe flies. 

And on her ear th’ imperfecl: accent dies. 

Fear gave her wings ; and as file fled, the wind 
Increafmg fpread her flowing hair behind; 

And left her legs and thighs expos’d to viewi] 

Which made the God more eager to purfue* 

The God was young, and was too hotly bent 
To lofe his time in empty compliment: 

But, led by dove, and fir’d by fuch a fight, 
Impetuoufly purfued his near delight. 

As when th’ impatient greyhound, fliptfrom far. 
Bounds o’er the glebe, to courfe the fearful hare. 

She in her fpeed does all her fafety lay; 

And he with double fpeed purfues the prey; 

' You XX. ■ Y ■ ■ • ■ OWuns 
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O'er-runs her at the iitting tum^ md licks 
His chaps in vain, and blows upon the Six : 

She fcapess and for the neighbouring covert llrives, 
And,^ gaining fhelter, doubts if yet fhe lives : 

If little things wdth great we may compare. 

Such was the God, and fuch the flying fait: 

She, urg'd by fear, her feet did fwiftly move; 

But he more fwiftly, who was urg'd by love. 

He gathers ground upon her in the chace : 

Now breathes upon her hair, wdth nearer pace; 
And juil is faflening on the wiih’d embrace. 

The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright. 
Spent with the labour of fo long a flight; 

And now defpairing call a mournful look. 

Upon the llreams of her paternal brook; 

Oh, help, fhe cry'd, in this extremeft need. 

If Water-Gods are Deities indeed ; 

Gape, earthy and this unhappy wretch intomb: 

Or change my form whence all my forrows come. 
Scarce had fhe finifh'd, when her feet fhe found 
Benumb'd with cold, and falien'd to the ground; 
A filmy rind about her body grows. 

Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to boughs: 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone. 

The fmoothnefs of her fkin remains alone. 

Yet Phoebus loves her Hill, and, cafting round 
Her bole, his arms, fome little warmth he found# 
The tree Ml panted in th* unfinifh'd part, 

Not wholly yegetive, and hea?’d her heart® 
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" He fix’d Ills' lips upon tlie trembling rind ; . 

It fwerv'd afide, and bis embrace declm’d® 

To whom the God: Becaufe tbou canfi: not be 
My mifirefs^ I efpoufe tbee for my tree ; 

Be tliou the prize of bonour and renown; 

The deatblefs poet, and the poem, crown. 

Thou ibalt die Roman fefiivals adorn. 

And, after poets, be by vidlors worn. 

Thou fiialt returning Gaefar’s triumph grace; 

When pomps ihall in a long procefiion pafs: 

Wreath’d on the poll before his palace wait; 

And be the facred guardian of the gate : 

Secure from thunder, and unharm’d by Jove^ 
Unfading as th’ immortal powers above : 

And as the locks of Phoebus are unfiiorn. 

So fhall perpetual green thy boughs adorn. 

The grateful tree was pleas’d with what he faid^ 

And fhook the ihady honours of her head, 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF 10 INTO AH 
HEIFER. 

An ancient forefi: in Thefialia grows ; 

Which Tempe's pleafant valley does inclofe; 

Through this the rapid Peneus takes his courfe; 

From Pindus rolling with impetuous force; 

Mifts from the riser’s mighty fall arife; 

And deadly damps inclofe the cloudy Ikies : 

Perpetual fogs are hanging o’er the wood; 

And founds of waters deaf the neigtoourhood, 

Y % ' ' ' ' Deep,. 
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Deep, in a rocky cave, he makes abode : 

A manfion proper for a mourning God«, 

Here he gives audience ; iffuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent Deities. 

On this occahon hither they refort. 

To pay their homage, and to make their court. 

All doubtful, whether to congratulate 
His daughter's honour, or lament her fate. 

Sperchsus, crown’d with poplar, iirft appears ; 

Then old Apidaiius came crown'd wdth years: 

Enipeus turbulent, Amphryfos tame; 

And JEsiS iafl with lagging waters came. 

Then of his kindred brooks a numerous throng 
Condole his lofs, and bring their ums along. 

Not one was wanting of the watery train. 

That fill'd his flood, or mingled with the main. 

But Inachus, tvho, in his cave alone. 

Wept not another’s loifes, but his own; 

For his dear lo, whether firay'd or dead. 

To him uncertain, doubtful tears he Ihed. 

He fought her through the world, but fought in vain; 
And, no where finding, rather fear'd her llain. 

Her juft returning from her father's brook, 

Jove had beheld with a defiring look; 

And, oh, fair daughter of the flood, he faid. 

Worthy alone of Jo ve^s imperial bed. 

Happy whoever fhall thofe charms poffefs I 
The king of Gods {nor is thy lover lefs) 

Invites thee to yon cooler lhades, to ihun 
The fcorching rays of the meridian fum 

Nor 
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.Wor flialt tfioii tempt tlie dangers of the grove 
Alone without a guide ; thy guide is Jove. 

Ko puny power, but he, whofe high command 
Is unconhn’d, who rules the feas and land, jj 

And tempers thunder in his awful hand. 

Oh, fly not (for Ihe fled from his embrace 
Q’er Lerna’s paftures) i he purfued the chace 
Along the fhades of the Lyrcaean plain; 

At length the God who never afks in. vain. 

Involv’d with vapours, imitating night, . 

Both air and earth; and then fupprefs'd her flight, i I 

And, mingling force with love, enjoy’d the full delight, J: 
Mean-time the jealous Juno, from on liigh 
Survey’d the fruitful fields of Arcady; 

And wonder’d that the miil {hould over- run j 

The face of day-light, and obfcure the fun. j 

No natural caufe Ihe found, from brooks or bogs. 

Or marfliy lowlands to produce the fogs : 

Then round the Ikies fhe fought for Jupiter, 

Her fcuthlefs hulband; but no Jove was there^ 

Sufpefling now the worft. Or I,, fhe faid. 

Am much miftaken, or am much betray’d^ 

With fury fhe precipitates her flight;: 

Difpels the fhadows of difTemhled night. 

And to the day refiores his native light. 

Til' almighty leacher, careful to prevent 
The coiifequence, forefeeing her defcent. 

Transforms his miflrefs in a- trice: and. now 
In Iq’s place appears a lovely eow,. 
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So fleek ker fein, fo faiilfclefs w^s lier make^ 

Ev’n Juno did unwilling pleafiire take 
To fee fo fair a rival of her love^ 

And what ihe was>. and whence, enquir’d of Joves'' 

Of what fair herd, and from what pedigree? 

The God half-caught was forc'd upon a lie; 

And faid, Khe fprung from earth. She took the worJa 
And begg’d the beauteous heifer of her lord* 

What Ihould he do? ’twas equal fhame to Jove^, 

Or to relinquilh, or betray his love : 

Yet to refufe fo flight a gift, would Be 
But more t’ increafe his confort’s jealoofy : 

Thus fear, and love, by turns liis heart ajdail'd;. 

And flronger love had fare at length prevail'd ; 

But fome faint hope remain'd, his jealous queen 
Had not the miflrefs through the heifer feen. 

The cautious Goddefs of her gift polfef!:. 

Yet harbour’d anjcious thoughts within her breafl^. 

As fhe who knew the falfehood of her Jove, 

And juftly fear’d fome new relapfe of love. 

Which to prevent, and to fccure her care. 

To trufty Argus Ihe commits the fair. 

The head of Argus (as with flars the fkles) 

Was compafs’d round, and wore an hundred eyes. 

But two by turns their lids in flumber deep; 

The reft on duty ftill their ftation keep; 

Hor could the total conftenatioti fleep. 

Thus, ever prelent, to his eyes and mind. 

His charge was ftill before him, though behind. 

In 
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In £elds lie fuffer’d her to feed hy day; 

But^ when the fetting fan to night gave way. 

The captive cow he fummon’d with a call. 

And drove her back, , and tyd her to the dall. 

On leaves of trees and bitter herbs flie fed. 
Heaven was her canopy, bare earth her bed; 

Sa hardly lodg'd : and to digeft her food. 

She drank from troubled dreams defil'd with mud^ 
Her woful dory fain fhe would have told. 

With hands upheld, but had no hands to hold» 
Her head to her ungentle keeper bow'd. 

She drove to fpeak; die fpoke not, but die low'd* 
Affrighted with the noife, fhe look'd around. 
And feem'd t' inquire the author of the found. 

Once on the banks where often die had play’d 
(Her father's banks) die came, and there furvey’d 
Her alter'd vifage, and her branching head; 

And darting from herfelf die would have fied* 

Her feliow-nymphs, familiar to her eyes. 

Beheld, but knew her not in this difguife* 

Ev'n Inaclius himfelf was ignorant; 

And in his daughter did his daughter want. 

She follow’d where her fellows went, as die 
Were dill a partner of the company: 

They droke her neck; the gentle heifer danHs, 
And her neck offers to their droking hands : 

Her father gave her grafs ; the grafs die took; 
And lick'd his palms, and cad a piteous look; 
And in the language of her eyes fhe fpoke» 

Y4 
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She would have told her name, and aih^d relief^.. 
But, wanting words^ in tears fhe tells her grieC 
'Which with her foot fhe makes him underhand 
And prints the name of lo' in the fand^ 

Ah wretched me I her mournful father cry^'d; 

She with a figh to wretched me reply ’d: 

About her milk-wdiite neck his arms he threw;, o 
And wept, and then tliefe tender words enfue : 

And art thou flie, wdiom I have fought around 
The world, and hare at length fo fadly found? 

So found, is tvorfe than loft: with mutual w-ords 
Thou anfwer’ft: not,, no voice tlij tongue affords ;; 
But ftghs are deeply drawn from out thy breaft ; .: 
And fpeech deny'd by lowing is exprefs’d* 
Unknowing, I prepar’d thy bridal bed; 

W^ith empty hopes of happy iffue fed* 

But now the hufband of a herd muft be 
Thy mate, and bellowing fons thy progeny. 

Oh, were I mortal, death might bring relief! 

But now ray God-head but extends i»y grief ; 
Prolongs my woes, of which no end 1 fee. 

And makes me curfe my immortality* 

More had he faid, but, fearful of her ftay,. 

The ftarry guardian drove his charge away 
To fomie frefli pafture; on a hilly height 
He fate himfelf, and kept her ftiil hi fighu 


THE 
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THE EYES OF ARGUS TRANSFORMED INTO 
A PEACOCK’S TRAIN, 

Now Jove no longer could her fufferings bear 
But calFd in haftehis airy meffenger^. 

The fon of Maia, with fevere decree 
To kill the keeper, and to fet her free.^ 

With all his haniefs foon the God was fped ; 

His flying hat was fallen ’d on his head ; 

Wings on his heels were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the fnaky wand. 

The liquid air his moving pinions wound. 

And, in the moment, fhoot him on the ground,- 
Before' he came in fight, the crafty God 
His wings difmifs'd, but flill retain’d,, his rodt: 

That deep-procuring wand wife Hermes took. 

But made it feem to fight a Ihepherd’s hook*. 

With this he did a herd of goats control; 

WTich by the way he met, and flily Hole.,. . 

Clad like a country fvvain, he pip'd, andfung; 

And playing drove his jolly troop along. 

With pleafure Argus the mufician heeds ; 

But w'onders much at thofe new vocal reeds* 

And whofo'er thou art, my friend, faidhe,. % 
Up hither drive thy goats, and play by me:-. > 

This hill has bronze for them, and fhade for thee. J 
The God, who was with eafe induc’d to. climb. 

Began difcourfe to pafs away the time;- 
And ftiil betwixt his tuneful pipe he plies; 

And watch’d his hour^ to clofe the keeper's eyes* 

. With 
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With much ado, he partly kept awake; 

Not fufferiiig all his eyes repofe to take; 

And alk’d the Granger, who did reeds invent. 

And whence became fo rare an inflrument 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF SYRINX INTO 
REEDS. 

* 

Then Hermes thus ; a nymph of late there was, 
Whofe heavenly form her fellows did furpafs. 

The pride and joy of fair Arcadia's plains ; 

Relov’d by Deities, ador'd by fwaiiis: 

Syrinx her name, by Sylvans oft purfu'd. 

As oft fhe did the luftful Gods, delude: 

The rural and the wood-land powers difdain’d; 

With Cynthia hunted, and Her rites maintain'd ; 

Like Phoebe clad, ev'n Phoebe's felf fhe feems. 

So tall, fo flraight, fuch w^ell-proportion'd limbs : 

The niceft eye did no didindion know, i 

But that the Goddefs bore a golden bow : I 

Diftinguifh'd thus, the fight fhe cheated too* J 
Defcending from Lycasus, Pan admires 
The matclilefs nymph, and bums with new defires. 

A crown of pine upon his head he wore; 

And thus began her pity to implore. 

But, ere he thus began, flie took her flight 
So fwift, fhe was already out of fght. 

Nor fay’d to hear the courtfhip of the God; 

But beat her courfe to Ladoii's gentle flood : 

There by the river fopti and tir’d before. 

Relief from water-»ymplis her prayers implore. 


Now 
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Now while the luilful God, with fpeedy pace. 

Juft thought to ftraiii her in a ftrift embrace. 

He fills his arms with reeds, new rifmg on the place. 
And while lie figlis his ill fuccefs to find. 

The tender canes were fhaken by the wind; 

And breath’d a mournfulair, unheard before; 
That,^mucH furprmng Pan, yet pleas'd him more. 
Admiring this new mufic. Thou, he faid. 

Who canft not be the partner of my bed. 

At leaft fhalt be the confort of my mind; 

And often, often,- to my lips be join’d*. 

He form’d the reeds, proportion’d as they are : 
Unequal in their length, and wax’d with care. 

They ftill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 

While Hermes pip’d, and fung, and told his tale,. 
The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail. 

And drowfy ilumber on the lids to creep ; 

Till all the watchman was at length afleep* 

Then foon the God his voice and fong fuppieft ; 

And with his powerful rod confirm’d his reft; 

'Without delay his crooked falchion drew. 

And at one fatal ftroke the keeper flew.. 

Down from the rock fell the diflever’d head. 

Opening its eyes in death, and falling bled ; 

And mark’d the paflage wdth a crimfon trail; 

Thus Argus lies in pieces,, cold and pale; 

And all his hundred eyes, with all their light. 

Are clos’d at once, in one perpetual' night. 

Thefe Jimo takes, that they no more may fail. 

And fpreads thein in her peacock’s gsody tail. 

Impatient 
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Impatient to revenge her Injur’d bed.^ 

She wre.aks her anger on her rivars head; 

With fnries frights her from her native home,^ 

And drives her gadding round the world to roam: ^ / 
Nor ceas’d her madnefs and her flighty before 
She touch’d the limits of the Pharian fliore. 

At length, arriving on the banks of ^ 

Wearied with length of ways, and w'orn with toil,, 
She laid her down: and, leaning on her Iciiees, 
Invok’d the caufe of ail her miferies : 

And call: her languifhing regards above. 

For help from heaven, and her ungrateful Jove* 

She figh’d, fhe wept, fhe low’d; ^twas all fhe could;. 
And with unldndnefs feem’d to tax the God. 

Lail, with an humble prayer, llie begg’d repofe. 

Or death at leaft to fiaifh all heir woes. 

Jove heard her vows, and, with a flattering look^ 

In her behalf to jealous Juno fpoke*. 

He call his arms about her neck, and faid : 

Dame, reft fecure ; no more thy nuptial bed 
This nymph lhall violate; by Styx I fwear,, 

And every oath that binds the Thunderer. 

The Goddefs was appeas’d : and at the word: 

Was lo to her former fhape reflor’d* 

The rugged hair began to fall away; 

The fweetnefs of her eyes did only fiay. 

Though not fo large; her crooked horns dccrcafe;. 
The widenefs of her jaws and noftrils ceafe; 

Her hoofs to hands return, in little fpace; 

The five long taper fingers take their places 


And 
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J^nd iiotliing of the lieifer now is feenj 
Befide the native whitenefs of her Ikin* 

Ereded on her feet Ihe walks again. 

And two the duty of the four fuftain. 

-She tries her tongue, her flence foftly breaks. 

And fears her former lowings when (he Ipeaks: 

A Gcddefs now through all th* Egyptian ftatej 
And ierv’d by priefcs, w^ho in white linen wait^ 

Her fon was Epaplius, at length believed 
The fon of Jove, and as a God received* 

With facriiice ador’d, and public prayers. 

He common temples with his mother fhares* 

Equal in years, and rival in renown 
With Epaplius, the youthful Phaeton, 

Like honour claims, and boafls his fire the fun» 

His haughty looks, and his aifuming air. 

The fon of Ifis could no longer bear: 

Thou tak’ll fhy mother*s word too far, faid he. 

And haft ufurp^d thy boafted pedigree. 

Go, bafe pretender to a borrow’d namel 
Thus tax’d, ’he blufti’d with anger, and with fhame|. 
But ihame reprefs’d his rage: the daunted youth 
Soon feeks his mother, and enquires the truth: 
Mother, faid he, this infamy was thrown 
By Epaphus on you, and me your fon. 

He fpoke in public, told it to my face; 

Hor durft I vindicate the dire difgrace: 

Evh I, the bold, the fenftble of wrong, 

Reftrain’d by fhame, was forc’d to hold my tongue® 
To hear an open flander, is a curfe: 

But not to find an anfwer, is a worfe, ■ ’ 
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If I am lieaven-begot, affert your fon y - 

By fome fure iign; and make my father known^ I 
■'To right my honour^ and redeem your own* j 
He faid, and faying cafl his arms about 
Her neck, and begg'd her to refolve the doubt* 

Tis hard to judge if Clymene \¥ere mov'd 
More by his prayer, whom Hie fo dearly lov'd. 

Or more with fury fir’d, to find her name 
' Traduc'd, and made the fport of common fame. 

She Hretch’d her arms to heaven, and fix'd her eyes 
On that fair planet that adorns the fxies; 

-ISIow by thofe beams, faid ilie, wdiofe holy fires 
-Confume my breaH, and kindle my defires; 

By him who fees us both, and chears our fight. 

By him, the public minifler of light, 

I fwear that Sun begot thee ; if I lye. 

Let him his chearful influence deny: 

Let him no more this perjur’d creature 
And fliine on all the world but only me* 

If Hill you doubt your mother's innocence, 

Kis eaftern manfion is not far from hence; 

With little pains you to his levee go. 

And from himfelf your parentage may know* 

With joy th’ ambitious youth his mother heard. 

And eager for the journey foon prepar'd* 

He longs the world beneath him to furvey; 

To guide the chariot, and to give the day : 

From Merae'*s burning faiids he bends his courfe. 

Nor lefs in India feels his father's force; 

His travel urging, till he came in fight, 

^And faw the palace by the purple light* 
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